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A NOTABLE CALIFORNIA BAKERY ENTERPRISE 


By R. C. Mason 


FTER one year’s successful opera- 
A te the Remar Co.’s modern, sun- 
lit baking plant has won a place 
among leading baking establishments on 
the Pacific Coast. 
rhe story of the development of the 
company presents a concrete realization 
of what can be accomplished by fore- 
thought and seizing an opportunity. The 
enterprise was the result of many months 
of studying the product and its sales in 
and about the Bay Region, comprising 
the cities of San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Berkeley and Richmond, Cal. 
Investigations, carried out under the di- 
rection of competent marketing counsel, 
took into consideration both present and 
potential markets, and every other fac- 


tor necessary to understand the situation 
and to plan intelligently for future bak- 
ing operations. Several months were 
consumed by careful investigators, who 
followed every lead suggested by sales- 
men, grocers, housewives, etc. 

The history of the baking industry was 
compiled by collecting notes in all 
branches of the trade. Care was taken 
to ascertain the nature of the policy back 
of the baking and sales plans of success- 
ful, established plants. The approxi- 
mate amounts of each brand of bread 
consumed, the people and classes of 
trade to whom it was sold, the character 
of the and the 


stores, price of each 


brand, were learned by inquiry, and care- 
fully tabulated. 

Data collected two or three years be- 
fore the ground was broken for the 
company’s plant indicated some things 
that should be done, and many more 
that should not be done, and, incidental- 
ly, enabled the management to map out 
sales and advertising campaigns distinct- 
ly different from any in the same field. 
The aim of the Remar Co. was to avoid 
imitation of the policies and methods of 
competitors; to stand apart, and be rec- 
ognized by the trade as standing apart, 
but ready for co-operation in matters af- 
fecting the general welfare of the in- 


dustry. Nevertheless, many systems in 
successful use in other businesses were 
considered in.an endeavor to weave the 
best methods into the Remar policy. 

Contrary to the ideas of many of the 
larger baking companies, it was decided 
that the bread produced by the Remar 
Co. should be marketed solely through 
the trade that served the housewife, 
namely, the grocers. 

In conjunction with producing and 
marketing investigations and analyses, 
much thought and care were given to 
the type of baking plant to be erected. 
A study was made of a great number of 
successfully operating plants, and the 
best features of each listed and referred 
to the construction engineer for consid- 


eration. As a result, the Remar Co.’s 
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A Group of University of California Students Inspecting the Remar Co.’s Doughroom 


baking plant is one of the finest west of 
Chicago. The whole management is such 
as to assure maximum speed in produc- 
tion, with minimum of effort. Equip- 
ment is of the very latest, and every 
nook and cranny is kept immaculate. 

The plant’s location is ideal, as it oc- 
cupies a block in a vicinity devoid of 
smoke, soot, dust, etc. Key Route trains 
pass the oven side of the plant, and pas- 
sengers can readily gaze into the spaci- 
ous oven rooms and watch the baking in 
progress, On the west side of the plant 
spur track facilities have been provided, 
to avoid delay in receiving quantity sup- 
plies. 

There are many visitors each day, and 
it is interesting to know that the Remar 
Co.’s baking plant has become a mecca 
for high school and university students. 
Young people from the departments of 
economics and dietetics of the Univer- 
sity of California often appear there to 
study marketing problems and bread 
production. Many students taking courses 
in advertising have made a special study 
of the Remar Co.’s campaign and its 
effectiveness in keeping the story of 
Remar before the East Bay community. 
Teachers from Alameda County public 
schools often bring their classes en 
masse. The students later write compo- 


sitions on their visit, and a file is kept 
at the company’s office of many of these 
literary productions. 








A spacious laboratory fully equipped 
and with competent professional per- 
sonnel is maintained, to assure a high 
quality of output. Here all the ingredi- 
ents of Remar bread are carefully 
checked before entering into the loaf. 
It is aimed to keep Remar service of 
production, delivery and co-operation 
with the trade at the highest state of ef- 
ficiency, and to assure the ultimate con- 
sumer of Remar bread a loaf of un- 
varying quality. 

Two blocks adjoining the present Re- 
mar plant in Oakland have been pur- 
chased, upon which additional units will 
be built in the near future, for the 
manufacturing of package cakes, pastry 
and other confections. 

The Remar Co.’s baking plant has be- 
come an institution in Alameda County, 
and great interest has been displayed in 
the enterprise by professional, education- 
al and commercial groups, as well as by 
the general public. 





St. Louis Master Bakers Meet 

At the last regular monthly meeting 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Protec- 
tive and Benevolent Association, 10 new 
members were accepted. 

Several bakers were of the opinion 
that the advertising campaign was not 
bringing the desired results. Charles 
Goeckler, who has charge of the cam- 
paign, stated that the slump in busi- 
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ness was not due to the campaign, but 
came through many causes. He urged 
the bakers to stand together and main- 
tain their prices, and said the effects of 
the campaign would be felt later. 

A committee of five, consisting of H. 
Hirschfield, E. Kies, P. Priegel, Charles 
Stehle and A. Mausshardt, was ap- 
pointed to ascertain what could be saved 
in buying coal direct from the mines in 
50 carload lots. 

Plate glass insurance was taken up 
and discussed and a committee consist- 
ing of A. Schroeder, C. H. Strieder and 
H. Drosten was appointed to look into 
the matter and report later. 





‘Eat More Bread’’ Luncheon 

The Kiwanis Club, of Reading, Pa., 
gave a well-attended “Eat More Bread” 
luncheon recently. The guests wore 
white caps and were presented with min- 
iature loaves of bread. 

J. A. Arnold, ex-president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Bakers, acted as chairman. Bakers not 
members of the club were invited to at- 
tend. The Fleischmann Co. presented 
the guests with recipe books. 

T. G. Ashbridge, M. F. McHenry, 
Theodore Brennecke and C. B. Nieweg, 
of the Fleischmann Co., addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Ashbridge gave some in- 
teresting statistics showing why Ameri- 
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cans, whose yearly per capita consump- 
tion of baked goods is less than that of 
Europeans, should exceed the people of 
Europe in the amount of bread they eat. 
A statement giving the relative food 
value of bread, compared to other fools, 
was an interesting part of his talk. 

The medicinal value of yeast was 
dwelt upon by Mr. McHenry, in connec- 
tion with statements that bread and 
other baked products are conducive to 
health. He mentioned numerous _ail- 
ments in which yeast brings beneficial 
results. 

James Fleming, manager of the .\r- 
nold Bakery, spoke on the high cost of 
materials and said that profiteering 
bakers were not in existence. With flour 
at $16 bbl and sugar, labor, etc., at the 
same high level, no baker is profiteer- 
ing when he asks a figure that will 


merely cover costs of production «nd 


net him a fair profit. 





New York Retail Bakets 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers and of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of the Eastern States will 
be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, Oct. 4-8. In conjunction with 
the above conventions, an instructive ex- 
hibit of a modern and efficient retail 
bakery, manufacturing and sales depart: 
ment, will be held. 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 

The coming week will witness the 
graduating exercises following the first 
year’s operation of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. The occasion will not 
only mean much to those who are about 
to put into practical use the teachings 
they have received during this year, the 
members of the first class to graduate 
from this institution, but it will be sig- 
nificant of a change. in the baking in- 
dustry of the United States, the begin- 
ning of a new era, the importance of 
which is but dimly realized even by those 


who have been instrumental in making it 


possible. : 

[t is most fitting that the officers of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry should hold a conference at 
Minneapolis at this time, with a view to 
strengthening the financial backing being 
given the Institute of Baking. Dr. Bar- 
nard and his staff have done excellent 
work this year; they are enthusiastic over 
the prospects of the undertaking, and this 
occasion will give them an opportunity to 
show the visiting bakers what has been 
accomplished. 

Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
which has, by arrangement with the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, provided for this Institute of 
Baking, possesses ideal facilities for the 
required work and is prepared to go on 
with it to the full limit of its possibilities, 
but it is essential to the success of the 
plan that both millers and bakers should 
take more than a casual interest in it; 
they must come forward and do their full 
share toward supporting a movement 
which in the years to come will mean so 
much to both trades. 

It cannot be expected that an under- 
taking of such great moment will develop 
without practical co-operation from the 
industries which most interested. 
More discriminating and intelligent bak- 
ing means a higher and better class of 
flour-buyers; a direct incentive to ad- 
vanced milling. One trade cannot de- 
velop and prosper without benefiting the 
other; hence the miller is as vitally in- 
terested in the success of the American 
Institute of Baking as the baker, and 
in this great enterprise both trades can 
join hands in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness. 


are 


Here are a few expressions of opinion 
concerning the future value of this in- 
stitute, taken from a small pamphlet re- 
cently issued by Mr. Gordon Smith, 
president of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry: 

Mr. Harrison E. Howe, vice-chairman 
National Research Council, Washington: 
“The American Institute and application 
of the results of its work will give bakers 
such an understanding of the scientific 
principles underlying their industry as to 
insure the future raising of baking stand- 
arcs, benefiting all bakers and the pub- 
lic.’ 


Mr. George S. Ward, New York: “It 
will not only be a source of information 
to the bakers, but to the schools and col- 
leges and the public at large; a national 
department of accurate and valuable in- 
formation about bread and other bakery 
products,” 
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Mr. Julius Fleischmann, New York: 
“Able to put before the public the result 
of the research work and the actual 
value of bread as a food compared with 
other foods, both making for not only a 
higher plane for the entire industry, but 
for an increase in the consumption of 
bread as against its competitor—every 
other food.” 

Mr. George E. Dean, Albion, Mich: 
“No movement was ever started that 
meant so much to the baking industry.” 

Mr. Henry Stude, Houston, Texas: 
“The graduation of seventy-five students 
of the school of baking in Minneapolis 
will be a demonstration of what the 
American Institute of Baking will mean 
to the industry in a larger way.” 

Mr. Samuel F. McDonald, Memphis: 
“Tt will be a mill or factory where brains 
are developed, and light let in on the 
darkened misunderstanding which has 
handicapped us.” 

Mr. Win M. Campbell, Kansas City: 
“It will mean that bakers will so place 
their industry above its present plane 
that the respect of the public will grow 
to a point making impossible the ex- 
istence of untrained and unprincipled 
bakers in business.” 

Mr. H. W. Zinsmaster, Duluth: “It 
means to the baking industry what 
schools and colleges mean to the people 
of this country. It is the greatest and 
biggest thing we could do for our busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis: 
“It is the big turning point on which to 
broaden and strengthen the industry to 
an extent that I believe none of us can 
appreciate today.” 

The leading bakers of the United 
States are, as the foregoing extracts from 
expressions made by a few of -them indi- 
cate, very sanguine concerning the pos- 
sibilities of the Institute of Baking. They 
believe they have begun a very great 
movement destined to revolutionize and 
vastly benefit their industry, and they 
show their faith by their deeds in heartily 
co-operating with and financially sup- 
porting it. 

Millers, as a rule, have not shown as 
much interest in this highly significant 
development as its importance justifies. 
They look upon it as a commendable en- 
terprise of their friends, the bakers, and 
wish it the utmost success, but as yet 
they fail to realize that it means as much 
to them as it does to the baking industry. 

An increase in the consumption. of 
bread, which is a logical sequence. to the 
development of this Baking Institute, 
means a greater demand for flour; an 
advance in the science of baking, another 
inevitable result of this movement, means 
a finer discrimination in the quality of 
flour, hence an incentive to good milling. 
Both in quantity and quality, therefore, 
the success of this movement means much 
to flour-milling. 

For the first five years of its immense- 
ly important work, the pioneer period, 
the American Institute of Baking will 
require not only the earnest interest and 
help of the bakers who are now backing 
it so generously, but it will need, and 
most justly deserve, the moral and finan- 
cial support of the millers. The North- 
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western Miller very heartily commends it 
to the attention of broad-minded millers 
zealous for the future of their industry. 
This is a real and a rare opportunity 
for the liberal exercise of intelligent sel- 
fishness, to put the matter upon no 
broader plane. 


IMPROVING SPRING WHEAT 

_ The millers in the spring wheat terri- 
tory ‘have been doing some good work in 
the improvement of the crop, and the 
bakers of the country are interested in 
it, because, after all, upon the quality 
of the grain primarily depends the qual- 
ity of the bread made from its flour. 

‘ Elsewhere in this issue of The North- 
western Miller there appears a summary 
of the first annual report of the Spring 
Wheat Crop Improvement Association, 
of which Mr. Franklin Edwards is chair- 
man and Mr. Bert Ball director of plans. 
This association, composed of a number 
of spring wheat millers and representa- 
tives of grain and financial interests, un- 
dertook, in a modest but sincere way, to 
do something toward crop improvement. 

Left to its own devices, the quality of 
a wheat crop, however good it originally 
might have been, shows a_ tendency 
toward deterioration and weakness. 
Grain-growers become careless; various 
kinds of wheat are introduced which are 
inferior in their flour-producing attri- 
butes, but commend themselves to the 
farmer because of their productiveness, 
and in many ways the standard of the 
grain becomes impaired. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of a really high grade 
of wheat production, and unless an effort 
is made, a gradual slackening in quality 
is inevitable. 

Considering the enormous interests in- 
volved in the successful harvesting of a 
spring wheat crop of high quality, and 
the immense benefits conferred upon all 
concerned by such a result, the amount 
raised by this association, thirty thou- 
sand dollars, was but a trifle, and yet it 
accomplished its work, as far as it was 
humanly possible in the brief time at its 
disposal, well within its income, and by 
excellent and careful management car- 
ried forward a balance of nearly four 
thousand dollars with which to continue 
its beneficent influence upon the next 
crop. 

The report indicates what a surprising 
amount of good work, which will count 
for very much in the character of this 
year’s spring wheat crop, can be accom- 
plished by the intelligent expenditure of 
a small amount of money. It repays the 
investment a thousand fold. 

. The Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association has been a real and impor- 
tant factor in establishing more firmly 
the quality of this year’s crop, and bakers 
will be especially glad to know that this 
highly important work, so vital to the 
value of their products, has been prose- 
cuted with vigor and intelligence. More- 
over, they will be pleased to learn that 
what has been accomplished this year is 
but an earnest of future efforts through 
the same highly effective organization. 

Better wheat makes better flour. Bet- 
ter flour makes better bread, and better 
bread means larger consumption, so that 
the chain of benefits which begins with 
an honest and earnest effort in the wheat- 
fields ends in continuing good to human- 
ity. This sort of work is well worth 
while, and deserves the commendation 
and liberal support of all who have to do 
with the making, the selling and the han- 
dling of flour. 
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STANDARDIZED BREAD 

The general discontent of the public 
regarding the present high cost of bread 
is finding expression, among other ways, 
in a movement to establish arbitrary 
standards of weight for the baker’s loaf. 
The argument runs that unless the baker 
is compelled by law to make his loaves 
of a specified weight, the consumer never 
knows exactly what he is buying. A 
pound of butter is so many ounces, but a 
loaf of bread is whatever the baker may 
choose to make it, unless the weight be 
fixed by ordinances. Back of this argu- 
ment lies the feeling, prevalent with re- 
gard to all foodstuffs, that somebody is 
making excessive profits at the public 
expense, and that the establishment of 
standard bread weights everywhere will 
serve to restrict the profits of the bakers. 

All this would be quite reasonable if it 
would work, but The Northwestern Miller 
is inclined to indorse the arguments pre- 
sented by Mr. Jay Burns, and published 
elsewhere in this issue, to the effect that 
standard bread weights accomplish little 
and really defeat their own purpose. 
Their failure to provide a real and ef- 
fective guaranty to the consumer, and 
their deleterious influence on the baking 
industry, can be traced directly to spe- 
cial conditions inherent in the trade. 

Bakers can compete with one another, 
and with their common rival, the house- 
wife, in price, quantity and quality. If 
any one of these three is fixed, by. law 
or otherwise, the basis of competition 
must be found in the other two. Bread 
quality, however, is something which can- 
not possibly be closely regulated by law. 
It is easy enough to insist that the bak- 
er’s bread must be made of pure wheat 
flour, without admixtures, and that the 
other ingredients must likewise be of 
good quality, but nearly all bakers al- 
ready conform to these principles. Dif- 
ferences in quality depend on precise 
blends of flour and processes of manu- 
facture which no law could possibly regu- 
late. One baker buys most of his flour 
from a certain mill, while his competitor 
buys chiefly from another; their loaves 
are consequently different in quality, but 
unless all flour were to be manufactured 
by the government at a single plant, no 
law could conceivably be framed which 
would establish a workable quality stand- 
ard in this respect. 

Furthermore, bread quality is largely 
a matter of taste and appearance. All 
bread properly baked from good wheat 
flour necessarily conforms to any legal 
standards of quality which might be 
established, yet it is by no means uni- 
form. The baker finds out what kind of 
loaf his customers want, and makes it 
for them. Just as it is impossible to 
decree by ordinance that cauliflower 
tastes worse than cabbage, so it is out of 
the question to make rules which will 
regulate the taste and appearance of 
bread. 

Since bread quality cannot be fixed, 
the remaining possibilities are quantity 
and price. Bakers can obviously be com- 
pelled to make their loaves of a certain 
weight, or to sell them at an established 
price; but one element or the other must 
be left open, as any attempt to fix both 
price and quantity amounts virtually to 


government operation of the entire in- 


dustry. If the price is fixed, the size of 
the loaf fluctuates according to condi- 
tions; if the size is established, the price 
varies. 

In the case of bread, the unit of price, 
the cent, represents a greater proportion 
of the total than the unit of weight, the 
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ounce. In other words, an increase or 
decrease of one cent in price means a 
change of from ten to twenty per cent, 
whereas an ounce added to or deducted 
from the weight of the loaf involves a 
change of only from five to ten per cent. 
It follows, therefore, that the baker can 
reflect his constantly shifting costs of 
materials and manufacture far more ac- 
curately by changing the weight than by 
readjusting the price, and, consequently, 
that the consumer has to pay a smaller 
margin of profit, unless the baker is ac- 
tually selling at a small but appreciable 
loss. 

Another difficulty with standard bread 
weights is that the public instinctively re- 
sents constant changes in the price of the 
baker’s loaf. The cost of bread is some- 
what like the fare in a streetcar: in both 
cases it is peculiarly hard to reconcile 
the public to shifts in the price charged. 
It is not, of course, possible to keep the 
price of the loaf always the same; in 
getting rid of the five-cent loaf several 
years ago, the baking industry threw off 
its greatest and most unfair burden. 
Bread prices must fluctuate in accord- 
ance with the general trend of costs, but 
these fluctuations should be as few as 
possible. A change of an ounce or two 
in weights, either up or down, is far bet- 
ter for the baker, and far more willingly 
accepted by the consumer, than an in- 
crease or decrease of a cent in price. 

Finally, an attempt to fix the weight 
of the loaf inevitably leads to deteriora- 
tion in quality, owing to the difficulty, 
just pointed out, of shifting bread prices. 
If the baker’s expenses go up to a point 
where each new sale represents a loss, 
he may find it almost impossible to raise 
his price, and he may actually need to do 
so only to the extent of a quarter or 
half a cent. If he cannot alter the weight 
of his product, he is more than likely to 
attempt to cheapen it by experimenting 
with its quality, which in the end is equal- 
ly bad for him and for the public. 

There is probably no industry in the 
United States which operates on a more 
sharply competitive basis than that of the 
bakers. People who know nothing what- 
soever about the trade sometimes talk 
of the “bakers’ trust”; but all they need 
to do to learn the utter absurdity of their 
attitude is to see how large a proportion 
of the nation’s bread is baked by the 
small baker, working for and by himself, 
without the slightest relation to any trade 
group or combination. The public’s safe- 
guard in the matter of bread prices and 
weights is this intense and ceaseless com- 
petition. Nearly every corner grocery 
carries two or three different brands of 
bread; practically every city household 
is within a few minutes’ walk of several 
competing bakeries. The baker who 
charges too much, or who gives too little 
for his price, is certain to lose trade, 
because he has so many competitors al- 
ways on the watch to secure a share of 
his business. 

Unless quality can be fixed, which in 
the case of baker’s bread is quite impos- 
sible, quantity standards can never ac- 
complish much, and fixing by ordinance 
the size of the loaf is always likely to 
injure both the baker and his customer. 
The baker, unable to reflect changes of 
cost promptly and accurately in his sell- 
ing price, is often compelled to lower the 
quality of his product, thus working di- 
rectly against his own chief purpose of 
demonstrating to the housewife that he 
can bake better bread than she can. The 
consumer fails to receive the benefit of 
slight diminutions in costs as reflected in 
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an added ounce or two in the loaf he 
buys, and when bread prices advance, he 
pays an additional cent where half a 
cent’s worth less in the weight of the 
loaf might have been quite sufficient. 
Above all, no trade in which competition 
is as keen and as universal as it is in the 
baking industry is ever going to be able 
to keep prices unduly high, or quantity 
unreasonably small. The standard weight 
for the loaf is rendered unnecessary by 
the conditions of the trade, and its pos- 
sible benefits appear to be far outweighed 
by its manifest dangers. 


THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY 

There can be no question that the 
bakers of America are today producing 
a materially larger proportion of the 
nation’s total bread supply than ever be- 
fore. Reports from all sections of the 
country bear witness to the steadily in- 
creasing activity of the baking trade, 
and show that everywhere the housewife 
is turning more and more eagerly to the 
loaf which she can buy in place of the 
bread she used to bake in her own oven. 
Thus, despite the difficulties caused by 
labor troubles, by high prices ana by the 
shortage of such materials as sugar, the 
industry as a whole undoubtedly is en- 
joying a period of marked prosperity as 
the result of its increased volume of busi- 
ness. 

There are various reasons for this re- 
cent change, but the fundamental one is 
undoubtedly the economic and social 
tendency which is creating the apartment 
house in place of the detached residence, 
and is cutting down the available supply 
of domestic labor. 

Another influence which has undoubt- 
edly increased the consumption of baker’s 
bread is the growth of intelligent pub- 
licity in behalf of the industry. This 
means not only direct advertising, but 
still more the kind of favorable notice at- 
tracted by clean and well-lighted shops, 
delivery wagons which suggest a sanitary 
interior, and the many other features 
whereby the excellence of commercial 
baking as it is now practiced may be 
displayed. No billboard or newspaper 
advertisement, however striking its mes- 
sage or large its type, can accomplish as 
much in inducing people to eat baker’s 
bread as the sight of a clean, well- 
ventilated, brightly lighted bakery; and 
it has only been in recent years that this 
fact has been so generally realized among 
bakers as to have exercised a marked 
influence on the course of the industry. 

It often happens, however, that pros- 
perity and increasing volume of trade 
are dangerous unless they are handled 
with caution and sound judgment. For 
example, the baker who sees his business 
growing with a totally unexpected rapid- 
ity is apt to think that conditions war- 
rant a large amount of capital expendi- 
ture, and, if he can raise the necessary 
money, he may undertake to build a new 
and larger -plant, or in other ways to 
involve himself in heavy expenses on the 
theory that his business gains will con- 
tinue to be cumulative. As another pos- 
sibility, he may, and too often actually 
does, try his hand at speculating, buying 
far more flour than he needs on the 
chance of subsequently selling it at a 
comfortable profit. He does this largely 
because his success in his legitimate field 
has gone to his head and unsettled his 
judgment, making him believe that, be- 
cause he is baking and selling more bread 
than ever before, his estimate of the 
wheat market is necessarily sound. 

More important than either of these 


dangers is that of the baker’s failure to 
keep faith with the public. Essentially 
the commercial baker is a public servant, 
a purveyor of the necessities of life. As 
such, his trade is most honorable, and 
it is properly and reasonably profitable, 
but likewise it is closely under public 


. scrutiny. A jeweler or an automobile 


dealer can overcharge his customers with 
relative impunity, for the commodities he 
sells are not essential to any one’s wel- 
fare; but a baker who does not play fair 
is almost in the position of a public 
official who is false to his trust. He is 
under a moral obligation to sell the best 
bread he can make at the lowest price 
which will guarantee him a reasonable 
profit. 

The future of the American baking 
trade today seems brighter than ever be- 
fore. The whole tendency of contempo- 
rary life favors an increased consump- 
tion of baker’s bread, and the industry 
itself has in the past three or four years 
made notable progress, not alone com- 
mercially, but in such matters ‘as the 
establishment of the American Institute 
of Baking, the building up of the larger 
trade associations, and the development 
of the right kind of publicity. It is 
necessary only for the bakers to proceed 
with sound judgment and discretion, re- 
membering always that the public is in- 
tensely sensitive to anything affecting the 
quality, quantity or price of its bread 
supply, and that the business of the 
baker is to bake and sell bread, not to 
gamble for large stakes in the markets 
where the commodities he uses are bought 
and sold. 


MR. ALLEN’S ANTIQUARIAN EDITOR 

Mr. Henry J. Allen, governor of Kan- 
sas, friend:of William Allen White, glori- 
ously victorious in a recent debate with 
Samuel Gompers, possible dark horse at 
the more recent inglorious convention at 
Chicago, writer, lecturer and editor of 
the Wichita Beacon, has just gained new 
distinction as the employer of the most 
antique, bewhiskered and out-of-date edi- 
torial writer in daily journalism. 

Here is what he wrote and succeeded 
in having printed in a recent issue of the 
Beacon: 

“One of the reasons persons cannot live 
on bread alone is because of the severe 
milling process through which white flour 
is put before it becomes bread. The 
mineral salts and neutralizing substances 
found in the hulls and outer coating of 
the wheat are eliminated. 

“An eminent dietitian recently said 
that the reason worms are seldom found 
in high-grade white flour is because the 
worms cannot find enough varieties of 
food in it to live. On the other hand, 
bran and whole-wheat flours have to be 
watched pretty closely to keep the worms 
out. Instinct teaches: worms where the 
food is. : 

“What luck would a person have liv- 
ing on starch alone? That’s what living 
on bread alone means, literally, if it is 
the white, fluffy kind. 

“Dr. Harvey Wiley, while connected 
with the government, tried to reform the 
flour industry. But it is doubtful wheth- 
er this can be done until more women 
know the value of whole wheat, and de- 
mand better food qualities in the flour. 
In the meantime, there are just two 
things that Dr. Wiley, or any other dieti- 
tian, wouldn’t want to be, to-wit, a white- 
flour weevil or a Bolshevik locked in an 
American ‘jail. Who ever saw a fat 
weevil or a corpulent, bread-fed jail 
bird?” 
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For the information of readers of The 
Northwestern Miller, it should be ex- 
plained that the Dr. Harvey Wiley re- 
ferred to was, on a time subsequent to 
the Paleozoic age and prior to the Sub- 
stitution period, a chemist in the employ 
of the United States government as 4 
bureau chief. He gained what was at the 
time considered unique distinction }, 
using his official position principally for 
the purpose of furthering a curious 
propaganda in the interest of the con- 
sumption of wheat husks as human food. 

For a number of years he accumulate:| 
disciples among long-haired males ani 
short-haired females, but, in the main, 
had rather indifferent fortune until th: 
outbreak of the war and the subsequent 
enforced use of wheat flour containing \ 
portion of the indigestible parts of th: 
wheat berry best adapted to use for ani- 
mal feeding. History tells us that the 
compulsory manufacture and consump- 
tion of this “long extraction” flour was 
hailed by Dr. Wiley and his followers a, 
a great victory and prophetic of a perio: 
of increased health and vigor throughout 
the nation. 

With no less delight did this curious 
band hail the enforced consumption of 
corn, barley, oats and other mixture.. 
containing vitamines, mineral salts ani 
neutralizing substances, which had for 
years been denied to people by wicked 
millers. The restoration of all of these 
things to the human dietary was ac- 
claimed so enthusiastically as to make the 
war seem almost worth while in that 
humanity would gain in its stomach more 
than it lost in lives, wealth and morals. 

Such, however, is the obtuseness of 
mankind that its mind and its appetite 
rebelled at the new fodder; such was th: 
contentiousness of the well and strony 
that they went underfed rather than con- 
sume the required amount of nauseous 
mixtures; such was the unwisdom of little 
children and aged people that thousands 
of them, here and in Europe, died be- 
cause of insufficient nourishment derived 
from enforced diet of whole-wheat and 
“long extraction” wheat flour; such was 
the recognition of ill effects from eating 
coarse and unfit flour that special pro- 
vision had to be made to supply infants 
and the enfeebled with refined white 
flour, “robbed of its mineral salts and 
neutralizing substances” in order to keep 
them from death, 

Even, so history tells, the erstwhile 
proponents of dietary nonsense had to 
admit the presence of some fault in their 
faith in the face of the undeniable sick- 
ness and death resulting from a worl:- 
wide demonstration of their long-tinie 
propaganda. Furthermore, so great wis 
the protest of taste and appetite again.t 
enforced eating of what had previously 
been known as “health” flours that thou- 
sands of persons strained their patriotisin 
and resorted to stealth and outright law- 
breaking in order occasionally to secure 
a bit of “moonshine” white flour and 
revel in a loaf or two of clean, fine, hon- 
est white bread. 

In view of this, it is all the more curi- 
ous and the less understandable thit 
from the greatest wheat state and tlie 
second most important milling state, from 
its second greatest milling center aid 
with the authority of its exceedingly 
modern, upstanding and outspoken gov- 
ernor, should come the attempted recru- 
descence of a pre-war belief, long since 
abandoned, forsaken and discarded into 
the limbo of shattered dreams of empire, 
broken cannon, sunken ships and all tlic 
flotsam and jetsam of war, 
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Wasuinoton, D. C., June 19.—Repre- 
sentatives of the principal grain ex- 
changes and of grain dealers’ associations 
appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission here yesterday in con- 
nection with the hearings on the proposed 
rate advances filed with the Commission 
by the several railroads of the country. 

grain representatives took the posi- 
tion that, while they would leave to the 
Commission the question of how much 
of an advance in rates was justified, they 
wanted the existing relationships between 
the several markets preserved in the new 
tariffs to be-approved by the Commission. 

Representatives of farm organizations, 
on the contrary, took the position that 
the proposed rate advances asked by the 
railroads were excessive. Clifford Thorne, 
of Chicago, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Farm- 
ers’ National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
presented figures purporting to show 
that, while grain traffic produces ton-mile 
earnings about equal to other traffic, it 
gives the railroads revenue two or three 
times as great per car-mile as does other 
general traffic. The full carloads and 
through shipments make grain-carrying 

articularly profitable to the railroads, 
Mr. Thorne told the Commission, 

He contended that the freight rates on 
wheat should not be advanced in propor- 
tion to the average rate increase, but 
should be classified on a lower rate basis 
and the benefits distributed to producers 
to encourage further production. The 
rate increases asked for by the railroads, 
he said, if granted would make an ad- 
vance of from 60 to 90 per cent over the 
wheat-carrying costs of 1918. 

Mr. Thorne further suggested to the 
Commission the use of ocean-bound trans- 
ports built on the Great Lakes as a 
means of relieving the grain congestion 
in the wheat-producing states. He said 
that the government had already con- 
structed 50 or more transports at the 
Head of the Lakes, and was sending them 
through Buffalo to the ocean to engage 
in coastwise traffic. Other similar vessels 
were now under construction. 

Each vessel could carry the equivalent 
of a trainload of grain, he said. While 
it would take approximately $5,000 to 
equip each boat for grain-handling, the 
saving in freight would cover this ex- 
pense, and the large savings in freight- 
cars thus released would do a good deal 
to relieve the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in moving this year’s crops because 
of the present congestion at important 
shipping points and the shortage of roll- 
ing stock. 

oe their stay in Washington the 
ain men conferred with the Federal 
rade Commission regarding the forth- 
coming report of the Commission to Con- 

ress on the grain industry. The latter 
Roaring was largely a matter of supply- 
ing information to the Commission on 
trade practices. 

From the character of questions pro- 

unded by members of the Commission, 
t is prebabls that the report to Congress 
will recommend federal regulation of 
future trading and the limitation of 
speculation to the point necessary to 
preserve a hedging market. 
Representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions advocated greater openness and 
publicity in the operations of organized 
exchanges. Farmers’ distrust of the grain 
exchanges, it was stated, was largely due 
to the secrecy with which the exchanges 
shrouded their activities. Another sug- 
gestion advanced by the producers was 
the extension of the co-operative princi- 
ple in the operation and management of 
elevator and terminal facilities in the 
grain industry. 

The Trade Commission will submit its 
report on the grain industry to Congress, 
it is expected, soon after the legislative 
body convenes for the short session. 
Joun J. Mannrnan. 




































Fairfield Irrigation Project 


Great Fatis, Monr., June 19.—Fair- 
field Bench, one unit of the Sun River 
reclamation projects of the United 
States government, embracing some 
25,000 acres of farm land, is completely 
irrigated this year for the first time. The 
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NO PROTEST FROM GRAIN DEALERS — 
AGAINST INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 


water was turned on late last year, but 
the flow was curtailed by the fact that 
the long, ax ditch consumed most of 
the water. There is an abundance of 
water now that the ditch is thoroughly 
soaked, and prospects on the Bench are 
fine. There was a small amount of dam- 
age by cutworms, but relatively speak- 
ing this was unimportant. The unit is a 
part of the famous Greenfield Bench, 
and contains some of the richest agricul- 
tural land in the state. 
Joun A. Curry. 





FOREIGN CARRIERS PROTEST 





Steamship Lines on Pacific Coast Say They 
Will Transfer Their Terminals from 
American Ports to Canada 


Seatrirz, Wasu., June 19.—Although 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended the operation of the provisions 
of section 28 of the merchant marine bill, 
known as the Jones bill, for a period of 
90 days, which discriminates against ex- 
ports carried in foreign bottoms, various 
foreign steamship lines operating on the 
Pacific Coast have already announced 
that they will transfer their Pacific Coast 
terminals from American ports to Van- 
couver, B. C. It is not believed in ship- 
ping circles, however, that arly consider- 
able number of the transpacific steam- 
ship companies will discontinue their 
service from American ports, and their 
announcements are taken rather as a 
protest against the enforcement of the 
act than as a definite conclusion to aban- 
don such service. Existing leases of 
docks and large vested interests at vari- 
ous American ports would prevent such 
a change without heavy losses. 

Under the provisions of the section the 
railroads are not permitted to make a 
lower charge in connection with a through 
export rate than the regular domestic 
rate, unless the ocean carrier is “docu- 
mented under the laws of the United 
States.” 

Section 28 of. the merchant marine bill 
provides: “That no common carrier shall 
charge, collect, or receive, for the trans- 
portation subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce act of persons or property, under 
any joint rate, fare, or charge, or under 
any export, import, or other proportional 
rate, fare, or charge which is based in 
whole or in part on the fact that the per- 
sons or properties affected thereby are to 
be transported to, or have been transport- 
ed from, any port in a possession or de- 
pendency of the United States, or in a 
foreign country, by a carrier by water 
in foreign commerce, any lower rate, 
fare, or charge than that charged, col- 
lected, or received by it for the transpor- 
tation of persons, or of a like kind of 
property, for the same distance, in the 
same direction, and over the same route, 
in connection with commerce wholly with- 
in the United States, unless the vessel 
so transporting such persons or property 
is, or unless it was at the time of such 
transportation by water, documented un- 
der the laws of the United States.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is given power to suspend the operation 
of the section at any port when there 
are inadequate shipping facilities by ships 
of American registry. 

Transpacific steamship companies 
which propose to make Vancouver, B. C., 
their Pacific Coast terminal, claim to 
have arranged with the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad for rail rates in export ship- 
ments on the basis of American export 
rail rates, claiming that the Canadian 
Pacific may, by its affiliated lines in the 
United States, ship to the nearest point 
on the Canadian border, thus covering the 
entire Middle West and Atlantic sea- 


board if necessary. 
W. C, Tirrany. 





Old California Mills Remodeled 


San Francisco, Car., June 19.—The 
Oakdale Milling Co.’s big flour mills, 
which were shut down after operating 
more than 60 years, recently have been 
dismantled. e plant will be reopened 
shortly for feed milling exclusively. New 
and up-to-date machinery is being in- 
Stalled, and the building is being re- 


eer: bas oo 

modeled to care for it. Two cleaning 
plants, barley rolls, and machinery for 
se barley, wheat and oats, will 
be installed; also feed grinders for dif- 
ferent grains. The machinery will be 
arran to require a minimum of labor. 
Corn meal for stock will also be manu- 
factured here, 

R. C. Mason. 


CANADIAN BOARD TO MEET 


Wheat Board Will Wind Up Business of 
Current Crop Year on Assumption 
That Control Will End 


Toronto, Onr., June 19.—A regular 
meeting of the Canadian. Wheat Board 
is to be held in Winnipeg on June 28. 
Matters relating to the cleaning up of 
wheat and flour business for the current 
crop year will be considered. Presum- 
ably the board will proceed with this on 
the assumption that its authority is not 
to be extended. 

The board is retaining control of the 
supply of winter wheat in Ontario and 
Quebec until July 31. This is provided 
for in a regulation issued by the board 
which extends the time limit from June 
30 to the date named. Millers wishing 
to surrender wheat to the board are 
given until July 15 to notify it of any 


such intention. 
A. H. Bamey. 
. 7 

New Yorx, N. Y., June 19.—James 
Stewart, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, when here this week, said 
that nothing was settled as yet regarding 
whether the coming wheat crop would be 
controlled. Summing the matter up in 
a few words, Mr. Stewart said that it 
was, practically at the point where the 
spin of a coin would be the determining 
factor. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Feedingstuffs Law Constitutional 

Torevo, Ono, June 19.—The supreme 
court of Ohio recently handed down a 
decision sustaining the constitutionality 
of the feedingstuffs law requiring regis- 
tration of brands and payment of license 
fees, which was appealed by the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association. The case has 
been in the courts for nearly five years 
and, meantime, registration and payment 
of license fees has not been made by the 
mills selling feed in this state. It is re- 
ported that the court decision was along 
the same lines as obtained in the auto- 
mobile case. 

Hay, straw, whole seeds, unmixed meals 
made directly from entire grains of 
wheat, rye, barley, Indian corn, buck- 
wheat, broom corn, pure wheat bran or 
middlings, not mixed with other sub- 
stances, when sold separately as distinct 
articles of commerce, or entire grains of 
corn, oats, wheat, barley or buckwheat, 
ground together, or wheat bran and mid- 
dlings, not mixed with other substances, 
are not required to pay the license fee. 
Wheat bran and screenings, mixed, would 
be subject to payment of the fee. 

W. H. Wicern. 





North Dakota Law Upheld 
The grain-grading law of North Da- 
kota was held constitutional, and not in 
conflict with the federal grain statute, in 
a decision given by C. F. Amidon, judge 
in the United States district court, at 
Fargo, June 21. In dismissing the suit 
of the Farmers’ Grain Co., Emden, N. 
D., Judge Amidon said that, since the 
hearing on the temporary injunction, two 
of the federal statutes relied on by the 
Farmers’ Grain Co., relating to the con- 
trol and distribution of food products 
and the guaranty of wheat prices, had 
ceased to be in force, and that the feder- 
al grain standards act was the only law 

to which attention should be given. 





Forecast of India’s Jute Crop 

A cablegram from the consulate gen- 
eral at Calcutta says that the new jute 
crop’s- forecast is promising, and that a 
report will be issued in July by the gov- 
ernment. The acreage over last year is 
13 per cent. The estimated yield is a 20 
per cent increase over 1919, being about 
8,000,000 bales. It is impossible to pre- 
dict — for the coming season, they 
now, ever, being 4 per cent less than 
= year. The present supply is 700,005 

es. 


June 23, 1920 
RETURN OF COL. TASKER 


Will Sail for England on June 26 to Accept 
Appointment on British Royal Com- 
mission as Flour Buyer 


New York, N. Y., June 19.—Colonel 
H. B. Tasker will sail for home on June 
26 to accept an appointment on the 
British Royal Commission to act as flour 
buyer. 

Offers from American mills are to be 
made through British importers, though 
the exact terms of purchase are not yet 
settled. 

This is generally accepted as the first 
step toward the opening of direct export 
business. 

Colonel Tasker, as one of the officers 
of the Wheat Export Co., bought im- 
mense amounts of flour for Great Brit- 
ain. His work in London will be of much 
the same character as it was here. In a 
cable received by Colonel Tasker from 
the Royal Commission, on June 16, it 
was said that the Commission would buy 
flour through the British flour importers 
and that offers from American millers 
were to:be made to them, this statement 
confirming a circular letter sent out by 
one of the British flour importing firms, 
and published in The Northwestern Miller 
of June 9. 

The terms upon which purchases will 
be made will be announced later, but no 
heavy buying on any basis will be done 
until Colonel Tasker takes up his new 
appointment. 

Colonel Tasker, in speaking of his stay 
in America, which, except for a slight 
interruption caused by a quick trip to 
the other side, lasted about three years, 
showed great pleasure in the fair treat- 
ment and the extensive co-operation given 
him by the flour trade as a whole and 
the staff of The Northwestern Miller, 
which, together, had made his tremendous 
task of purchasing hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of flour much easier 
than it otherwise might have been; but, 
as the Colonel met every one in this 
spirit, it naturally followed that he 
brought out in others what he gave to 
them. 

There is no one in the trade that will 
not miss him, and, while the trade still 
looks forward to a continuance of busi- 
ness relations, its members would much 
prefer to hold them at close range so 
that they might more frequently come in 
personal touch with the man whom they 
have grown to respect so greatly. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Teamsters Strike in Oakland 

San Francisco, Car., June 19.—As a 
result of the refusal of the Draymen’s 
Association to grant an increase of $1 a 
day to the employees, nearly 400 team- 
sters have gone on strike in Oakland, and 
practically the entire freight transporta- 
tion business of that city is at a stand- 
still. 

The strike took place in accordance 
with a programme announced recently. 
Teamsters for the building material men 
and the retail grocers and bakers are not 
affected... The concerns chiefly interested 
are the department stores, transfer and 
express companies, ice-cream companies, 
shipyards, furniture. concerns, piano 
houses and factories. 

According to E. M. Hart, secretary 
and manager of the Draymen’s Associa- 
tion, the Brotherhood of Teamsters ha: 
not lived up to its contract to abide by 
existing agreements as to wages until 


Sept. 2. 
R, C. Mason. 





Sale of Pittsburgh Elevator 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., June 19.—Jesse ( 
Stewart Co., of Pittsburgh, has acquire: 
the D. G. Stewart elevator on Carso: 
Street, West End, Pittsburgh, for a con- 
sideration of $90,000. It is known as th: 
Iron City elevator. It has a groun: 
space of 328x110x74, and is located 0: 
the Panhandle Railroad, with 19 bins and 
a capacity of 130,000 bus. The Stewar 
firm will engage in the corn, oats an‘ 
ae business under the management 0 

. A. Low, of the feed department. B) 
getting control of this property it wil! 
enable the Jesse C. Stewart Co. to make 
mixed shipments from Pittsburgh under 
the new transit arrangements S effect 
for that city. 

J. Harry Wootrrmor. 





June 23, 1920 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 19.—Without 
the immediate diversion of boxcars from 
non-essential industries for the trans- 
portation of wheat and wheat products 
from the Southwest, and particularly 
Kansas, operating officials of the various 
railroads serving this territory frankly 


admitted their inability to effect any im-- 


provement whatever in the transporta- 
tion situation, at a meeting of representa- 
tives of millers, bankers, grain dealers, 
farmers and the railroads at Topeka, 
Kansas, today. Indeed, because of the 
fact that no boxcars are now held on 
sidetracks in this territory waiting the 
movement of the new crop, while thou- 
sands of cars were so held last year, the 
railroads’ representatives intimated that 
the situation might even become worse 
as the season advanced, unless a diver- 
sion of cars is secured. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, in explain- 
ing his reasons for calling the confer- 
ence, said that, based upon reports from 
,000 regular crop correspondents of his 
department and special reports from 
500 country mills and elevators, the 
amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 
Kansas on June 15 was 14,968,000 bus, 
or 12.1 per cent of last year’s crop, as 
compared with 15 per cent on April 1, 
showing the little progress made in mov- 
ing the crop in the last 60 days. 

The 500 country mills and elevators, 
having an aggregate storage capacity of 
9,900,000 bus, reported 3,314,000 bus of 
grain, mostly wheat, in storage on June 
15. As there are about 1,500 country 
mills and elevators in Kansas, Mr. Moh- 
ler estimates 10,000,000 bus of wheat are 
now held in such storage in the state. 
Based on the estimates of the millers, 
elevator men and crop correspondents 
inswering his questionnaire, he said that 
about 57 re cent of the 1920 crop will 
be offered for shipment by Sept. 1, or 
63,200,000 bus. 

The deplorable condition into which 
the equipment of the different roads in 
Kansas has been jumbled was thoroughly 
explained by the railroad operators, the 
main difficulty clearly being the prepon- 
derance of cars in the East just at this 
time. 

E, A. Goldner, of the operating de- 
partment of the Santa Fe, said that this 
road had no boxcars whatever stored for 
the movement of the new crop, and while 
the cars on the line amounted to 106 per 
cent, as compared with its own equip- 
ment, yet only 10 per cent of this 106 
per cent are Santa Fe cars. According 
to present arrangements this road is to 
receive 100 cars a day from connecting 
lines, half at Chicago and half at Kan- 
sas City, but about only 40 per cent of 
these ears are fit for grain-loading. On 
June 16 the line was short approximate- 
ly 5,000 cars, and while it has purchased 
3,000 boxcars from the government, only 
a very small portion of them has been 
delivered. 

W. M. Jeffers, general manager of the 
Union Pacific, stated that his line owned 
25,000 boxcars, of which only 1,000 are 
on the line, and the total number of ‘cars 
now available for use on this line repre- 
sents only 65 per cent of its ownership. 
Last year this road had between 5,000 
and 6,000 boxears stored in the South- 
west, in comparison with none at the 
present. Mr. Jeffers said it was a mat- 
ter of equipment on his line, as the mo- 
tive power was ample. 

According to G. H. Hamilton, gen- 
eral freight agent for the Missouri Pa- 
cific, this line is short 1,000 boxcars a 
day at the rate of its present require- 
ments, but as the road has a little more 
than 100 per cent of cars on its line com- 
pared to its ownership, even though of 
this 100 per cent only 8.69 per cent are 
its own cars, little outside aid is expected. 

Practically the same situation exists 
on all other lines in Kansas. The Frisco 
has about 1,600 cars of last year’s wheat 
still on its line. The Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas is in position to render about 
the same service to the southeastern part 
of the state as it did last year. Of 29,- 
000 boxcars owned the Burlington, 
only $3,000 are on its line. Between 
5,000 and 6,000 cars of last year’s crop 


TRANSPORTATION REMAINS AN ALARMING 
FACTOR IN FLOUR AND GRAIN SITUATION 





14,000 Cars Ordered 
Into the Southwest 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., June 22.— 
(Special Telegram)—More than 
14,000 freightcars, to relieve the 
acute car shortage in the South- 
west, have been ordered turned 
over to railroads in this territory, 
according to a letter received here 
yesterday from F. G. Robbins, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

While no definite time is set for 
the delivery of the cars, the letter 
indicated that they would begin to 
arrive very shortly. The principal 
allotments follow: Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, 1,500; Frisco, 1,200; 
Santa Fe, 3,000; Burlington, 2,250; 
Rock Island, 4,950. 

The roads that did not receive 
allotments were cut off for the rea- 
son that they now have on their 
own tracks more cars than they 
actually own. The total number 
of cars allotted was 14,401. 

R, E, Srerrre. 











are yet to be moved by this road. The 
Rock Island will require 4,750 cars to 
complete the movement of the 1919 crop. 
On a recent order for 210 cars it was 
able to supply only 11, and for an order 
of 90 cars none are moving. 

Clyde M. Reed, who has largely rep- 
resented Governor Allen in the fight for 
more cars, charged that the shipping in- 
terests of Kansas have been discriminated 
against by those in control of railroad 
equipment and that the governing rule 
of distributing cars to roads in propor- 
tion to the commodities to be moved 
rather than by the number of cars owned 
has been ignored. Statistics compiled as 
of May 15 were read by Mr. Reed show- 
ing the following location of equipment 
this year as compared to 1919: the New 
England region on May 15, 1920, had 
125 per cent of cars, compared to its 
ownership on its lines, compared to 96.3 
per cent the same time last year; the 
southern district had 144.3 per cent on 
its lines this year in comparison with 124 
per cent last year. 

The reverse of this condition is shown 
for the grain-producing territory in Mr. 
Reed’s data as follows: the northwest- 
ern region on May 15 last year had 95.4 
sed cent of. its owned equipment on its 
ines, but only 80.8 per cent this year; 
last year the central western district had 
99 per cent of its owned equipment, 
against 91.5 per cent this year; the south- 
western district showed 104.5 per cent 
of its owned equipment on its lines May 
15 last year, but- only 89.6 per cent at 
the corresponding time this year. Mr. 
Reed declared that 100 per cent of the 
boxcars owned by the roads of this ter- 
ritory is not sufficient, on account of the 
large volume of business to be moved, 
and that Kansas alone has been 70,000 
cars short in the last nine months. 

B. L. Hargis, first vice-president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, con- 
demned the practice of the Interstate 
Commerce .Commission of allotting cars 
to roads in percentage to the actual 
number of cars which they own. Quot- 
ing from data compiled by the Kansas 
City Clearing House Association, he said 
that 76 towns in Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma now have 7,100,000 bus wheat 
ready to be moved immediately upon re- 
ceipt of cars. 

Aside from the necessity of moving 
the crop from the country points, Mr. 
Hargis said the terminal markets must 
also be given relief if an improper re- 
flection of price is to be avoided. Rec- 
ognizing that bread is one of the most 
basic commodities, he said that unless the 
transportation situation is relieved he 
feared a condition might exist wherein 

rain products would be of extremely 

gh value at the place of ultimate des- 
tination and of very little value at the 
place of origin. 

W. S. Washer, president of the Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association, also con- 


demned the practice of sending all cars 
to the country and at the same time af- 
fording no relief to terminal millers 
and elevator men. He further brought 
out the danger confronting millers and 
grain dealers in being compelled to op- 
erate without the protection of hedging. 

The financial situation throughout the 
state, according to J. R. Anspaugh, 
president of the Kansas State Bankers’ 
Association, is of a very serious char- 
acter. Approximately $150,000,000 worth 
of crops was in the farmers’ hands June 
5, and at the same time $61,000,000 was 
borrowed by the Kansas banks in order 
to carry the people because of the 
breakdown of the transportation system. 

As a result of the conference a reso- 
lution was introduced and unanimously 
adopted, citing that 21,934,000 bus of 
the 1919 wheat crop remain to be trans- 
ported to market, that the bulk of the 
1920 crop will be ready for shipment 
within the next 90 days, and that 21,000 
cars were in storage in the Southwest 
this time last year, compared with none 
at the present time, and warning the 
producer that he must avail himself of 
every opportunity for the storage of his 
crop on his farm. As a remedy for the 
situation the resolution favors the fol- 
lowing action: 

“We favor the storing of wheat by 
the wheat-grower in bins on his farm or 
in co-operative elevators until stabiliz- 
ing price influences prevail which are 
commensurate with the cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable and fair profit. 

“We recommend as an emergency 
measure for the wheat-grower who is un- 
able to market his wheat under present 
marketing conditions, that the Federal 
Reserve banks permit the rediscounting 
of loans by ibeal banks secured by wheat. 

“We also call attention to the fact 
that for months past the port of Gal- 
veston has been choked through failure 
of the shipping necessary to move the 
grain handled through that port. We 
urge upon the United States Shipping 
Board the necessity for providing a suf- 
ficient number of vessels to keep the ex- 
port wheat moving freely through Gal- 
veston and other wheat export Gulf 
ports. Blocking these ports has been one 
of the serious factors in reducing the 
efficiency of the railroad car equipment. 

“We call to the attention of the wheat- 
producing, milling, banking and trans- 
portation interests that the big problem 
beyond this emergency relief that we 
are now seeking is the preparation of 
large and permanent storage capacity 
near the central market for the wheat 
producer.” 

A committee, representing the various 
interests in attendance at this conference, 
will shortly’ present this resolution to 
the railroad authorities at Washington. 


R. E. Srerurne. 


Boston Export Situation Serious 

Boston, Mass., June 19.—Boston’s ex- 
port trade is threatened because of the 
inability of the railroads here to secure 
through export freight from the West. 
So serious has the situation become that 
a special committee of the grain board 
of the Chamber of Commerce has ar- 
ranged for a conference with the steam- 
ship interests and a committee of the 
directors of the Chamber to see if some- 
thing cannot be done to bring to Boston 
the export freight that properly should 
be routed here. 

One of the largest grain exporters in 
this city states that Boston is unfor- 
tunate in not having a direct trunk line 
connection with the points of origin in 
the West. When navigation opens on 
the Great Lakes, grain is shipped to the 
seaboard by vessels to Buffalo and then 
by rail to its destination. At present 
the trunk lines from Buffalo will not 
accept cereals destined for Boston, the 
railroad officials claiming that the car 
situation precludes using the cars for 
this purpose. The result is that Boston 
is the sufferer, while Portland, with her 
through Grand Trunk connection with 
the West, and Montreal and St. John, 
both fed by the Canadian Pacific, are re- 
ceiving the bulk of the grain. Balti- 


more, Philadelphia and News 
are also used to thir copay. . 

To illustrate conditions here, it may be 
stated that the two big elevators, the 
Boston & Gs 3 at East Boston, and 
the Boston & Maine at Hoosac Docks, 
Charlestown, each of 1,000,000 bus ca- 
pacity, have not a bushel of grain in store 
at the present time. It is rarely, when 
conditions are normal, that. these eleva- 
tors are not at least three-quarters filled. 
The entire amount of grain at present in . 
elevator at Boston is 4,283 bus corn and 
705 bus rye, which is stored in the Mys- 
tic Docks elevator at Charlestown, an 
elevator of 500,000 bus capacity. This 
grain is all for local account. 

The situation has become so acute that 
steamers in the Boston service are being 
diverted to other ports where more cargo 
is offering. Already nine steamers have 
been so diverted, and two more are to 
follow. There is plenty of freight offer- 
ing, but Boston cannot secure her share 
without co-operation on the part of the 
railroads. The outlook is far from prom- 
ising, and local interests believe that 
Boston is facing one of the worst periods 
in the history of the port, so far as the 
export trade is concerned. 

Louis W. DePass. 





American Seed Trade Convention 

Mitwavuxer, W1s., June 19.—The thir- 
ty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Seed Trade Association will 
be held in Milwaukee, June 21-24. Head- 
quarters will be at Hotel Pfister. An in- 
teresting programme has been arranged. 
Philip Grau, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, will give the 
address of welcome. Papers will be read 
by A. L. Stone, secretary of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, Madison, Wis; J. 
Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, Pa; 
R. A. Oakley, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
and Kirby B. White, of Detroit, Mich. A 
dinner will be served for the visiting 
guests at Donges Bay, a stag dinner at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club, and a ban- 
quet at Hotel Pfister. The local com- 
mittee consists of W. B. Currie, Fred W. 
Kellogg; W. A. Lohr, G. H. Hunkel, 
and Hugo Teweles. H. N. Wutson. 





Discriminatory Ocean Rates 

Toronto, Onr., June 19.—The winter 
wheat millers of Ontario have had a con- 
ference with the Canadian government on 
the subject of a discrimination against 
flour as compared with wheat, which 
exists in the present rates for ocean 
freight space. They complain that it is 
impossible for flour to compete with 
wheat while the rates remain at the pres- 
ent figures of 65¢ per 100 lbs for flour 
as compared with 40c per 100 lbs for 
wheat. In reply to these representations 
the minister of trade and commerce has 
promised that he will call a conference 
of steamship men, millers and members 
of the cabinet to consider the matter and 
arrange an adjustment, if this is possible. 

A. H. Batey. 





Colorado Grain Dealers to Meet 

Colorado grain dealers will hold their 
fifth annual convention at Denver, July 
9-10, and those in charge hope to make 
it a big “get-together.” 

Prominent men of the grain trade will 
give out valuable information relative to 
the handling of grain on the new crop, 
and the advisability of forming a perma- 
nent organization will be discesees. 

Denver dealers plan to show the vis- 
itors and their families a general good 
time. The programme of entertainment 
includes a picnic in the mountains. 

A large attendance is expected from 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, west- 
ern Kansas, and western Nebraska. 





Waterway Hearing Ends 

Burrato, N. Y., June 19.—After hear- 
ing arguments against the proposed 
water route from the Great Lakes to 
Atlantic via the St. Lawrence River, the 
joint commission on international bound- 
ary waters adjourned its hearings here 
this week until October. 

In the interval the commissioners will 
my the mass of testimony taken. 

n closing the session Obadiah Gard- 
ner, of Maine, chairman, said that the 
commission’s report would not be binding 
on either government and that “not one 
dollar could be spent without action by 
the two governments.” E, Baneasser. . 





tion Shows Valuable Work Done in 
Preparation for 1920 Harvest 

The Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 

recently issued pr, an 
re summar 

ing its activities since its Ticepiion. is 


‘report shows that the total receipts of 


the association to June 1 were $30,532.50, 
of which $14,960 was contributed by the 
Minneapolis mills, $8,250 by the southern 
Minnesota mills, $2,300 by Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth banks, $1,800 by 
the Grain Bulletin, $1,000 by The North- 
western Miller, and the balance, in small- 
er amounts, by various companies and 
organizations. Total expenditures were 
$26,603.88, of which $15,855.19 was spent 
for advertising and publicity, $4,553.80 
for salaries, $3,124.47 for printing and 
stationery, and $1,018.62 for postage. 
The report of the chairman, Franklin 
Edwards, of Marshall, Minn., calls at- 
tention to the friendly spirit and cordial 
reception with which the work of the 
association has been received. Particular 
mention is made of the assistance ren- 
dered by the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota, the Minne- 
sota State Grain Inspection Department 
and the Federal Reserve Bank. It re- 
rts the appointment of C. T. Van- 
_ as secretary to succeed R. G. 
Brown, deceased, and the arrangement 
made with Bert Ball to act as director 
of plans for the coming season’s cam- 


gn. 

Mr. Ball’s report outlines the work 
done during the year. In substance it 
is as follows: 

“The first work of the association was 
to determine the spring wheat: territory 
in order to intensify the work in the wheat 
counties. This territory covers the valley 
of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers 
in Minnesota, extending across the south- 
ern part of the state, and northwesterly 
through the Red River valley; in South 
Dakota it includes the territory east of 
the Missouri River except a few counties 
in the extreme southeast portion of the 
state, and it includes all of North Da- 
kota. In our opinion Montana should be 
added next season. 

“With the assistance of the United 
States Grain Corporation, we sent out 
grain envelopes and secured samples of 
the average condition of seed wheat from 
each of 5,000 stations. The samples of 
grain thus secured were submitted to the 
state grain inspection department, which 
pent all the samples. This was a great 
assistance to the committee, as it gave 
direct evidence of the locality of good 
and poor seed. 

“We secured the co-operation of the 
three agricultural colleges in determin- 
ing the variety and quality of seed sub- 
mitted. The association assumed no re- 
sponsibility for quality or price. The 
agricultural college of Minnesota, at our 
request, prepared and sent out 50,000 
spring wheat folders to the county 
agents, to farmers’ institutes and other 
agricultural meetings; 10,000 of these 
they paid for themselves, we assuming 
the expense of 40,000. 

“After the seed survey was made, the 
association printed lists of seeds available 
and seeds wanted, and sent them out gen- 
erally to all inquiries. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Minneapolis posted, at our 
request, names and addresses of all in- 
quirers for seed, and co-operated with 
us in every way possible by sending out 
circulars and stamping mail with rubber 
stamps furnished by us, calling attention 
to the seed situation. 

“Credit is due to the millers in this ter- 
ritory, nearly all of whom laid in a stock 
of superior marquis wheat for seed, and 
at their own expense advertised liberally 
in their local papers offering this seed 
at a moderate price: To this effort may 
be traced a great deal of seeding which 
otherwise would not have been done. 

“The superintendents of the 130 coun- 
ties in the three states furnished lists of 
teachers, to each of whom we sent a pack- 
age of blotting paper seed testers, ac- 
companied by report blanks. More than 
16,000 teachers were thus supplied, and 
we have every reason to believe that a 
great deal of good was accomplished in 
this way both by teaching the germina- 
tion of seeds and by bringing the matter 


wheat to the farmer’s atten- 
school district. : ; 

“A series of eight illustrated advertise- 

printed in about- 300 local 

territory at an average cost 

Display advertising -was 

also inserted in the metropolitan papers 
and in the agricultural press. ; 

trated page of reading matter devoted to 

spring wheat was prepared and furnished 

free to 750 newspapers, and checking 

copies received indicate that they have 

been quite generally used. We have pre- 

pared and ee special articles to 

newspapers, and they should receive our 

thanks for the liberal amount of space 
which they have devoted to the cause. 

“We secured the co-operation of the 
druggists in the territory, and spring 
wheat circulars were sent to them. They 
were requested to prepare window dis- 
plays and push the sale of formaldehyde 
for treating grain smut. That this was 
successful is indicated by the fact that 
the wholesale druggists in the Northwest 
report that they were entirely sold out 
of formaldehyde and were unable to get 
enough to fill the demand. The lack of 
formaldehyde is generally attributed to 
the shortage of wood alcohol, from which 
it is made. Every effort is being made 
to secure an ample supply. 

“The American Steel and Wire Co. gen- 
erously contributed the blue and white 
posters which were sent out to mills, ele- 
vators, druggists, banks, railroad stations 
and implement dealers throughout the 
territory. Mention should also be made 
of the International Harvester Co., which 
printed and sent out at their own expense 
100,000 spring wheat circulars and 10,000 
posters on the preparation of the seed 
bed. 

“We prepared and distributed 500,000 
four-page circulars covering the impor- 
tance of wheat, the establishment of the 
proper variety, the fanning, grading and 
recleaning of seed, and removing trash 
and weed seeds, the treatment of seed 
wheat for smut, and the preparation of 
the seed bed. This circular was thorough- 
ly distributed and well received. We 
have prepared and sent out quite a num- 
ber of other circulars from time to time 
which have received the best attention 
from our distributing sources. 

“We received the concerted action of the 
seedsmen in laying in a stock of good 
marquis seed and in handling it at a 
moderate price, and we can state with 
certainty that in no place in the terri- 
tory was there a lack of seed which could 
not be supplied. This is a matter of con- 
gratulation, because in the beginning it 
was feared that there would not be 
enough seed. 

“Large spaces in the papers of the 
three states were devoted to the war on 
red durum wheat, and we believe we 
have furnished inspiration which will 
lead to its disuse. We have also backed 
the government campaign of eradicating 
the barberry bushes because of their dan- 
ger in carrying rust spores. 

“A number of addresses have been given 
on the subject of spring wheat. The 
first one was before the northwest com- 
mittee of the Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation of Minneapolis, an extensive re- 
port of which appeared in the newspa- 
pers. Perhaps the most important ad- 
dress was delivered to the managers of 
the farmers’ elevators at their conven- 
tion, and a conference the following day 
was held and they agreed to form local 
crop improvement committees on a plan 
to be developed by their association and 
ours. 

“A final survey was made in March to 
determine whether or not there would be 
seed enough, and whether or not acreage 
would be materially reduced, as had been 
claimed. The result of this survey 
showed that at that time the indications 
were that there would be a reduction 
from 1919 of about 10 to 15 per cent. 
Weather conditions since that time will 
determine, of course, how much further 
reduction there may be. 

“It is recommended that the next cam- 
paign be started in July, advocating fall 
plowing and the fighting of weed and 
insect pests. It is the opinion of the 
director of ge that we have delayed 
too long each year, losing much valuable 
time in the fall.” 





The declared exports from Aleppo, 
Syria, to the United States during the 
past year amounted to $387,971. 


MACARONI MEN MEET 


tion Convention at Niagara Falle—Fred 
Mason Pays Tribute to Herbert Hoover 


Niagara Fauis, Onr., June 22.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association is in session, 
with President James T. Williams, of 
Minneapolis, presiding. 

The delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
Stevens, Niagara Falls, Ont., and Colonel 
George Shepard, president Chamber of 
Commerce, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Re- 
ports were read by President Williams, 
Fred Becker, Cleveland, treasurer, and 
Secretary Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 

Fred Mason, president of the Shredded 
Wheat Co., talking on organization, paid 
a glowing tribute to Herbert Hoover, and 
pointed to work accomplished by him 
through co-operation with and organized 
efforts of the millers, manufacturers, ete. 
Now that the war is over, Mr. Mason 
urged manufacturers to advocate a hands- 
off policy on industry by the government. 

Millers present are Dwight K. Yerxa, 
James S. Thurston, Yerxa, Andrews. & 
Thurston, Minneapolis; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. R. Morris, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; W. E. Coles, Jr., Capi- 
tal City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, 
Minn; Herbert. E. Gooch, Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb; A. J. 
Fischer, Pittsburgh, Pa. Flour men 
present: Ansel S. Leo, New York; Lou 
J. Weitzman, Weitzman Flour Co., Chi- 
cago; Chester Clarkson, Corbin Flour 
Co., Inc., Chicago; E. F. Hale, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Chicago; Fred A. 
Hamilton, Cleveland, Ohio. Numerous 
flour salesmen also are present. 

Rozert T. Beartry. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Addresses delivered at 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation convention will be found on pages 


1398, 1399, 1400 and 1401. 





Visitors from Glasgow 

H. Campbell, director, and W. F. 
Stewart, commercial manager of flour 
mills, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, were 
in Minneapolis Tuesday, June 22, on 
their way to New York, where they will 
sail on July 3 for home, after complet- 
ing a trip through Canada to Vancouver 
and return, stopping at all important 
points on the way and visiting all the 
principal wheat-growing districts. They 
arrived in New York-on May 16. 

Prospects for an excellent crop of 
wheat were observed on the society’s 
10,000-acre farm near Calgary, Mr. Stew- 
art estimating the yield, based on pres- 
ent conditions, at 200,000 bus upon the 
5,700 acres devoted to wheat. Crops 
throughout Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
Mr. Stewart found, gave excellent prom- 
ise, but Alberta had suffered from wind- 
storms. 

Mr. Stewart is of the opinion that the 
Canadian Wheat Board should be dis- 
continued, and that there should be a 
speedy return to open trading. This is 
his sixth visit to America. The Scot- 
tish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., is a federation of 266 organizations, 
employing more than 10,000 persons; it 
is owner of three flour mills, the weekly 
production of which is about 22,500 bbls, 
and of 20.elevators in the grain-produc- 
ing provinces of Canada. 





Fire Damages Fort Wayne Bakery 
Inpranapouis, Inp., June’ 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire, caused by an _ over- 
heated oven, destroyed the roof and up- 
per part of the William F. Geller bakery, 
at Fort Wayne, Saturday night, result- 
ing in a loss of $20,000. Mr. Geller said 
the damage was covered by insurance. 
Two car fots of flour, received only re- 
cently and stored on the third and top 
floor of the building, were burned, en- 
tailing a loss of $8,000. The building 
was one of the landmarks of the city. 
Epwarp H. Ziecnen. 





Control of Profits in Canada 
Toronto, Ont., June 19.—The Cana- 
dian government seems to have reached 
the conclusion that its board of com- 
merce, appointed to control prices and 
rofits in this country, is not-on sufficient- 
y sound ground constitutionally to war- 


June 23, 1920 


rant its continuance. An appeal to th. 
privy council in England as to the pow. 
ers of the board is now in. prospect, anc 
in the meantime its members are becom 
ing restive. The chairman resigned son): 
time ago for reasons that have never bee), 
made public, and now another member i, 
reported to be resigning. Legislation dc 
fining and expanding the powers of th: 
board will require to be passed in Par 
liament if this work is to continue. S. 
far, no such legislation has been intro 


duced, 
A. H. Batrey. 





FEED MANUFACTURERS MEE’ 


Twelfth Annual Convention Held in Chicag, 
—Largest Attendance on Record—R. 
W. Chapin Elected President 


Cuicaco, Inu., June 19.—The twelft 
annual convention of the American Fee! 
Manufacturers’ Association was hel: 
Thursday and Friday, at Hotel La Salk 
with the largest attendance ever record 
ed at any gathering of this organizatio, 
The registration showed almost 300 pre: 
ent. ‘ 

Among the principal addresses, follow 
ing the first morning’s session, when th 
president’s address was read, were “N» 
tional Nutrition,” by Dr. H. P. Armsby, 
State College, Pa; “How the Chemist ani 
the Feed Manufacturer Can Help th 
Farmer with His Feeding Problems,” 
Dr. E. V. McCullum, department o: 
chemical hygiene, Johns Hopkins Unive: 
sity; “The Relation of Chemistry to Feed 
Manufacturing,” by Dr. Andrew J. Pat 
ten, East Lansing, Mich., president A 
sociation of Feed Control Officials of th 
United States; “Feeding Three Million 
Horses,” by Wayne Dinsmore, Chicago; 
“Neglected Factors in Swine’ Feeding,” 
by Dr. E. F. Ferrin, Manhattan, Kan 
sas; “Feeding Poultry for Economical 
Production,” by Dr. G. F. . Heuser, 
Ithaca, N. Y., assistant professor poultr 
nutrition, New York State College o! 
Agriculture, and “Mineral Feeds fo: 
Farm Animals,” by Dr. E. B. Forbes, 
Wooster, Ohio, department of nutrition, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Thursday evening the members wer 
guests of Chicago and Hammond, Ini. 
members of the association, at a dinne: 
and entertainment. John Fletcher, vic: 
president of the Fort Dearborn Nationa 
Bank, Chicago, spoke on “The Signs o! 
the Times.” 

The election of officers was held Fri 
day afternoon. R, W. Chapin, of Chapii 
& Co., Chicago, prominent in the feed 
business for years, was elected president; 
Charles A. Krause, of the Charles A 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, first vic: 
president; O. E. M. Keller, Arcad\ 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, second vic 
president; F. M. Wilson, Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Co., Lamar, Colo., third vic« 
president, and W. R. Anderson, Milwau 
kee, treasurer. 

C. H. Cuatten. 





Committee Discusses Traffic Matters 
Cuicaco, I11., June 19.—The commit 
tee on transportation of the Millers’ N: 
tional Federation met in the Federatio 
office, on Friday, June 18, and discusse:| 
the transportation situation. It was d 
cided to send out a bulletin to all men 
bers urging them again to protect them 
selves in sales against a probable ai 
vance in freight rates, which may be o: 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, in the near future, upon shor! 
notice. Those in attendance were Jam: 
C. Andrews, chairman, Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis; E. S. Wagner, 
Star & Crescent Milling Co. Chicago; 
W. F. Marsh, New Prague (Minn 
Flouring Mill Co; and J. B. McLemor-, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associ 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 
C. H. Cwatren. 





Switchmen No Longer Needed 
Burraw, N. Y., June 19.—According 
to the general superintendent of the Ne\ 
York Central Railroad, the switchmen’- 
strike here is a closed chapter. He sa\- 
that, since the strike was called, it was 
found that a great deal of switching in 
the Buffalo territory can be done awa) 
with. Solid trains are being run throug! 
without switching. It is only necessar) 

to change their engines and cabooses. 

E. Baweasser. 
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I‘lour prices at Minneapolis are 20@ 
90c bbl lower for the week on the better 
grades, due mainly to the lower cash 
wheat market. 

{here was no change of importance 
otherwise. Flour trade continues very 
quiet, and mills say it was one of the 
lightest weeks for some time. Some busi- 
ness was done, but sales were of small 
volume and would not average better 
than 70 to 75 per cent of the present 
curtailed production. Buyers are show- 
ing no interest in offerings. Nothing, it 
seems, can induce them to take hold. 
They are bearish as to prices, and pre- 
fer to hold off until it is absolutely neces- 
sary to buy. Stocks are decreasing; mills 
feel that buyers must come into the mar- 
ket soon for new supplies, and the month 
of July is expected to show more activity. 

There was no improvement in the car 
situation, neither was it any worse. The 
mills were able to squeeze through the 
week. Shipping directions are coming in 
well, and mills are catching up fast with 
old orders, 

Mills quote top family patent at $14.20 
@14.40, standard patent $13,.60@14.15, 
bakers patent $13.10@13.80, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons; first clear $11.25@12, second clear 
$8.75@9.30, in 140-lb jutes, fio.b. Min- 


neapolis. 
MILLFEED 
‘he millfeed market continues steady, 
with little or no change in prices. De- 


mand is fairly active, according to Min- 
neapolis mills. ‘They report a brisk in- 
quiry from the eastern trade, and are 
having no. trouble in disposing of their 
output. With a good mixed-car business 
and good demand from the East, track 
offerings are light. Occasionally a mill 
has a few surplus cars, but there is no 
trouble in getting rid of them at pre- 
vailing prices. One mill has reduced its 
price on bran to $50 ton, and sold 10 
cars to a local jobber on Monday at 
that price. Other mills are asking $51 
@52.50. A local mill reports the sale 
of a fairly good-sized quantity of season 
bran to a Philadelphia jobber at $45 ton, 
Minneapolis. Other grades remain strong, 
with an active demand. Red dog is 
rather scarce, very few mills having any- 
thing to offer, and prices are high. Mills 
quote bran at $50@52.50, standard mid- 
dlings $56, flour middlings $62@64, red 
dog $68@69, rye middlings $55@57, 
mixed feed $58@60, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 164% were in operation June 23: 


\tkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Karber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, Anchor, B, 
and Lineoln milis. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D and B mills. 

‘erxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This weGipepcece soe caces 337,900 61 
Last WOW wovds sia. os cus 315,485 57 
Year ago. .ssesse -.+ 252,260 46 
Two years ago 269,275 50 
Three years ago ......... 215,180 42 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Tlour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920*...... 6 399,120 125,635 $1 
RO108 ooo 56 399,120 172,740 43 
1920T...... 0 408,060 127,895 31 
1919f...... 60 408,060 192,655 47 
*Week ending June 19. tWeek ending 

June 12. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 19, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 1,450 980 1,414 1,245 
Duluth ........ 592 97 21 132 
Totals ...... 2,042 1,077 1,436 1,377 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to June 19, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis .. 98,283 98,785 69,607 100,754 
Duluth ...... 17,445 89,699 17,032 33,390 
Totals ..... 115,728 188,484 86,636 134,144 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 19, in bushels ‘ (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 

















Minneapolis ... 4,943 1,909 61 2,723 
Duluth ........ 1,345 802 7 635 
Totals .. 02.0% 6,288 2,711 68 3,358 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was in fair demand last 

week. Not much choice was offered, and 
it was disposed of readily at firm prices. 
Local mills were the best buyers, with a 
scattered demand from interior and east- 
ern mills. The last three days the market 
was easier, and prices dropped about 10c 
bu. The falling off in demand and heavi- 
er offerings were the main factors in the 
break. Local mills took the better grades, 
and after that the market turned weak. 
No. 1 dark is quoted at $2.85@3 bu; No. 
1 northern, $2.80@2.90. 
. Only choice grades of winter wheat 
were in demand last week, but later they 
were quiet, as were all other grades. 
Holders were stubborn, but prices went 
down about 5c bu. Kansas No, 2 hard 
is quoted at $2.90 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was feature- 
less last week. Corn and oats prices were 
stronger, but rye dropped 6c bu, due to 
lack of export buying. Barley also was 
weaker. Cash corn was mixed and firm. 
Choice corn was in brisk demand from 
shippers. Grades that could be mixed 
with contract corn also were active but 
lower, and wet grades were dull. Clos- 
ing prices June 21: No. 8 yellow, $1.75@ 
1.77 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.71@1.74. 

Shippers were buyers of choice 
oats. Medium and lower grades were in- 
clined to drag. No special feature to thé 
market. No. 3 white closed June 21 at 
$1.08@1.10 bu; No. 4 white, $1.02@1.07. 

Rye was listless early in the week, but 
later the demand from mills improved, 
Country mills were in the market for a 
few days, and this had a strengthening 
influence. Shippers were fair buyers. 
No. 2 closed at $2.14%,@2.15% bu. 

Barley was fairly active. Choice malt- 
ing was in best demand. Shippers were 
the principal buyers. Closing range, 
$1.18@1.49. 

OIL MEAL LOWER 

Oil-meal prices for June shipment 
have been reduced $2 by Minneapolis 
crushers, and oa Pai asking $63 = 
For July forw: are quoti ; 

for oil fase j fell oF onetie- 
ably last week, and only a limited busi- 
ness was done. As a rule, mills are work- 
ing on large oil contracts, leaving them 
with a supply of oil meal on hand. In 
order to move this, mills reduced their 


ers in meal for July forward shipment, 


pre await developments. Shipping 
directions are coming in better than mills 
had cted. Cars are scarce, and 
practically the only equipment that the 
mills can use are the cars that they un- 
load. : 

Minneapolis mills are still unable to do 
any export business in oil cake, but it is 
understood that a few eastern mills sold 
some to European countries last week. 


WILLIAM G. GOODING RESIGNS 


William G. Gooding has disposed of 
his interests in, and resigned as nage 
of, the Commander Mil Co., Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Empire Milling Co., and 
Commander Elevator Co., all of Minne- 
apolis, effective July 1. He has taken 
over the interests of W. H. Sudduth and 
others in the W. J. Jennison Co., which 
operates the 800-bbl mill at Appleton, 
Minn. 

Mr. Gooding’s resignation is the result 
of a desire to lessen his business activi- 
ties. His position with the four com- 
panies from which he is retiring has en- 
tailed much hard work, and has made 
heavy demands upon time that he now 
wishes to devote more largely to other 
interests. 

Having assumed control of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Mr. Gooding will take 
charge of the property. It is understood 
that the offices of the firm will be con- 
tinued in the Flour Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 

In 1894 Mr. Gooding first associated 
himself with the late W. J. Jennison, 
and shortly afterward bought an interest 
in a small mill at Appleton. For several 
years he spent much of his time as a 
salesman for the mill’s product, and was 
highly successful in this work. Upon 
his becoming manager, the business grew 
rapidly, and today the mill, after nu- 
merous enlargements, is one of the im- 
portant plants of the state. 

The annual meeting of the Commander 
Mill Co., Big Diamond Mills Co., Empire 
Milling Co. and Commander Elevator Co. 
will be held the first part of July, when 
a successor to Mr. Gooding will be 
elected. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.98; 
three-day, $3.971, ; 60-day, $3.93. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 35%. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A. Leonard Ayres, of the Ayres Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was a Min- 
neapolis ‘visitor this week. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice-president of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned from Hot Springs, Va., last week. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and presi- 
dent of the Newsome Feed Co., Min- 
— is a visitor in this city this 
week, 

J. M. Maitland, of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Flour & Feed Co., was in Minneapolis 
several days last week. This firm repre- 
sents the Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn., in Michigan. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis, reports the sale of five Minneapolis 
mg to Everett, Aughenbaugh & 

»» Waseca, Minn., for their mill .at 
New Richland, Minn. 

George Wollman, director of purchases 
of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Minneapolis, has left for New 
York City to visit the New York office 
at 208 Times Building. 

W. G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and O. A. McCrea, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., attended the 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago last 
week. 

L. H. Caswell, of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway, Minneapolis, was elect- 
ed treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Freight Agents at its annual 
convention, which was held in Minneap- 
olis last week 

The government appraising board will 
hear protests and ap for reappraise- 
ment of duties in the federal building, 


June 23.. One of the questions to be de- . 


cided is whether rye middlings are a 


but oy generally are holding off and - 
fer - 


The many friends of James M. Quilty, 
sales-manager of the St. Paul { ) 
Milling Co., will regret to learn his 
sister, Miss Florence A. » died at 


her home in Minneapolis, Su » June 
20. Miss Quilty has been ill for some 
time, but it is thought that the sudden 
death of her father in January of this 
year, due to burns, hastened her death. 


Among the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
durum millers attending the convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
this week are D. K. Yerxa and J. S. 
Thurston, of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- 
ton; R. L. Groff, Commander Mill Co; 
H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; P. M. Marshall, of.the Shane Bros, & 
Wilson Co; W. E. Coles, Jr., of the Capi- 
tal City Milling & Grain Co. 


PROPOSED DUTCH TERMS 


Committee of Southwestern Millers’ League 
Suggests Changes in Flour-Buying Terms 
of Netherlands Government 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo., June 19.—A special 
committee appointed by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, made up of O. F. 
Oleson, Wichita, H. D.. Yoder, Topeka, 
and W. R. Duerr, Kansas City, to con- 
sider a basis of sales to the Dutch gov- 
ernment, which would be satisfactory to 
American mills, makes its report in the 
following form: 

1. Offers or tenders to be submitted 
to importers of wheat flour situated and 
well recognized in Holland, or combina- 
tion of importers of wheat flour situated 
and well recognized in Holland. 

2. All offers to be placed before a 
committee at Rotterdam on a date and 
hour to be fixed later on. 

3. No offers for less than 3,000 bags 
of 50 kilos (110 Ibs) or 140 lbs, jutes or 
cotton as specified, will be taken into 
consideration. 

4. C.i.f, terms; it being optional with 
the Dutch government to furnish the 
ocean contract enabling the seller to se- 
cure through bill of toting at a rate per 
100 Ibs, not to exceed the ocean rate basis 
calculated by the seller. The Dutch gov- 
ernment must exercise this option when 
the tenders are accepted. 

5. Prices to be made in United States 
currency per 220-lb package, and to be 
understood to be shipped in 140-lb or 
110-lb jute or cotton, as specified. 

6. eimbursement, by confirmed ir- 
revocable approved bank credit to be 
established with New York bank, or other 
American bank, such credit to be applied 
and paid against documentary demand 
draft, or drafts, having attached through 
export bill of lading from point of 
origin to destination, and copy of in- 
voice and an All Risk Marine {aantiiate 
certificate, (except hazard arising from 
a state of war), such confirmed bank 
credit, or credits, to be established by 
the buyer promptly after acceptance of 
tender or offer. 

7. Exceptions to seller’s responsibili- 
ties: that, if the contract cannot be per- 
formed by the seller within the time 
specified, because of any fire, strikes, 
labor difficulties, act of carriers, or any 
cause beyond the control of the seller, 
the seller shall not be responsible for 
failure to perform. . 

8. The Dutch government reserves ‘to 
themselves the right to accept parts or 
offers or to give bids. 

R. E, Srerure. 











Rye at New High Mark 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “Wide fluctuations marked 
the action of the rye price this week, the 
‘high’ establishing a new record for this 
crop, while the ‘low’ (which is the close 
June 18) is slightly above that of a week 
ago. With terminal stocks long since 
sold for export, new business is restricted 
to the extremely small stocks remaining 
in first hands and country elevators. The 
domestic demand is light, but foreign 
a easily absorb all offerings, 
and at times are so much in excess of 
the quantity available as to result in 
sharp. advances, as evidenced by this 
week’s market. New rye will not move 
before the first half of August. In the 
meantime, prices should rule high and 
erratic.” ’ 
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Another uneventful week, with per- 
haps a slight improvement in inquiry for 
flour, particularly for export purposes, 
is the best that may be said for the past 
seven days in milling. The expected in- 
flux of buyers, with their stocks greatly 
depleted, is yet in the expectant stage. 
However, somc mills report the consum- 
mation of a little business with bakers, 
where the latter were forced to buy to 
meet their needs until new wheat flour 
comes on the market. 

While inquiry was a little improved 
over last week, actual business done 
showed little, if any, increase. Buyers 
are holding off until the last minute to 
see at what price new wheat flour will 
appear on the market. 

Clears and low-grade are in excep- 
tionally good demand for export ship- 
ment, but are very hard to obtain. One 
mill, on receiving an inquiry from a Paris 
importer for clears and _ low-grade, 
eabled its inability to furnish any flour 
of this grade, and asked if an offer 
could be made for patents. From the 
reply of the French importer, offering 
a price which the mill would have been 
able to reduce by several francs, it would 
seem that the European market has pos- 
sibilities of becoming very active, if sat- 
isfactory prices can be achieved. 

Prices remained practically unchanged 
throughout the week, at the close of 
which hard winter short patents were 
quoted at $13.50@14, straights at $12.50 
@13, and first clears at $11@11.50. Sec- 
ond clears and low-grade ranged $7.50@ 
9. Quotations on 95’s were $12@12.50. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds are in fair demand for quick 
shipment, and moderate supplies are of- 
fered. Prices are unchanged, with bran 
quoted at $49@50, brown shorts at $55@ 
56, and gray shorts at $56@57. Inquiry 
for deferred shipment is very limited. 
July bran is sparingly quoted at about 
$47, and gray shorts at $54. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 
74 


Flour 
output 
71,500 
+++ 72,500 75 
++ 32,250 39 
Two years ago 6 


This week 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

output ofac- 
for week tivity 
269,702 
264,351 
132,339 
Two years ago... 304,320 40,472 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,520 bbls this week, 5,959 last 
week, 3,824 a year ago and 4,864 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair and 29 slow. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT SHORTAGE 


On account of the appropriation of 
only $232,000 by the Missouri state legis- 
lature at its last regular session for the 
maintenance of the state’s grain inspec- 
tion department, in spite of the fact 
that actual requirements were estimated 
at $350,000, the department is now fac- 
ing the fact that its available funds for 


Weekly 
capacity 


payment of salaries will be exhausted 
Aug. 1. 

The grain exchanges of Kansas City, 
St. Louis and St. Joseph, which fought 
for the passage of the larger amount at 
the last session of the legislature, have 
taken the matter up. directly with Gov- 
ernor Gardner, and are urging upon 
him the necessity of taking some action 
whereby the operation of the depart- 
ment will in no way be affected by its 
threatened: financial contingency. 

It is very probable that a special ses- 
sion of the Missouri legislature will be 
called some time this summer to consid- 
er this and other matters. Should this 
session convene too late to pass a de- 
ficiency appropriation bill before Aug. 
1, it will be necessary for the governor 
to find some means of borrowing the 
necessary funds to operate the depart- 
ment until such an appropriation is 
passed. 

James T. Bradshaw, state warehouse 
and grain commissioner, said this week 
that there is no danger of any interrup- 
tion in the service of the department, as 
he thought no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in borrowing money with which 
to operate, pending the passage of a 
deficiency appropriation. 


MILL INTERESTS IN A ROW 


Another interesting chapter in the dif- 
ficulties of the mill at Tonganoxie, Kan- 
sas, formerly operated as the Kemper- 
Fair and later as the Kramer-Fair Mill- 
ing Co., has developed in the filing of a 
suit in the United States court by stock- 
holders against persons in control of 
the company before it passed into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Following severe losses by the com- 
pany, majority stockholders, interested 
also in the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., took control and leased the prop- 
erty on a profits division basis to the 
last-named concern. After it had been 
so operated for a number of months, ‘the 
Tonganoxie company went into volun- 
tary bankruptcy and the property was 
sold at public sale. Now the minority 
stockholders have filed a petition asking 
to share in the mill’s earnings under the 
lease to the Topeka company. The suit 
is thus described in the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Post: 

“In a suit filed in the United States 
court at Topeka against C. A. Blair and 
S. P. Kramer, majority stockholders in 
the Topeka Flour Mills Co., they are 
charged with taking advantage of minor- 
ity stockholders of the Kramer-Fair 
Milling Co., of Tonganoxie, which is now 
in the process of bankruptcy. In the pe- 
tition A. L. Berger, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, W. Laming, J. W. Dorney, W. 
C. Prenicie, Ross Prenicie, Joseph Caca- 
novia and the Watkins National Bank 
ask Federal Judge John C. Pollock to 
appoint a master in bankruptcy and 
make an equitable distribution of the 
thousands of dollars claimed to have been 
derived by Blair and Kramer from the 
bankrupt Tonganoxie mill. 

“In the petition it is set forth that 
Blair and Kramer, in addition to being 
majority stockholders in the Topeka 
mills, were majority stockholdérs in the 
bankrupt Tonganoxie mill. After the 
Tonganoxie mill went into bankruptcy, 
it is claimed by the minority stockholders 
that Blair and Kramer leased the Tong- 
anoxie mill and since that time have 
made thousands of dollars in the use of 
the patents, grains, sacks and other hold- 
ings of the mill. 

“It is claimed they paid $833.33 a 
month in salaries to themselves for man- 
agement of the Tonganoxie mill, and in 
addition charged practically all over- 
head expenses against the profits of the 
Tonganoxie mill. Kramer lives in To- 
peka. Blair resides in Missouri.” 

The affairs of the Topeka Flour Mills 


Co. are in no way involved in the row 
among stockholders of the Tonganoxie 
concern. 

NOTES 


W. R. Duerr, sales-manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was 
in Chicago this week. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, called 
on Kansas City millers this week. 

The Kansas City office of the United 
States Grain Corporation will vacate its 
offices in the Elmhurst Building, July 1. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales-manager for the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co. Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week on his 
way home from an eastern trip. 

The Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, 
Kansas, is building a concrete grain ele- 
vator and storage tanks with a total ca- 
“eee J of about 100,000 bus. Work will 
xe completed Oct, 1. 

J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, spent the week at Gal- 
veston, Texas, while the regular super- 
visor of the Galveston office was in the 
main offices at Chicago. 

M. L. Gear, who has been connected 
with the Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, 
for some time, has succeeded Spencer 
Bartlett as manager of the company’s 
office at Salina, Kansas. 

A. K. Johnson and J. J. Johnson, 
Boulder, Colo., formerly in the milling 
business at Buffalo, Minn., recently pur- 
chased the 100-bbl flour mill of the Te- 
cumseh (Neb.) Milling Cox 

At the’ request of Ottawa, Kansas, 
milling interests the Kansas state grain 
inspection department will establish an 
office at that place under the manage- 
ment of a licensed inspector Aug. 1. 

Guy H. Claiborne, of the Claiborne 
Commission Co., Kansas City, recently 
purchased the Kansas City Board of 
Trade membership of C. C. Orthwein 
for $14,500, including the transfer fee. 


According to Charles F. Rock, attor- 
ney in fact of the Millers’ Exchange, 
Kansas City, eight spring wheat mills in 
the Northwest, with a total capacity of 
11,000 bbls, now belong to the exchange. 


The Howard Grain & Brokerage Co. 
is the style of a new grain concern which 
will trade in wheat, coarse grains and 
millfeed at Salina, Kansas. W. A. How- 
ard, formerly with the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, is principal. 

As a medium of advertising directly 
to flour consumers the Kaull Milling Co., 
Kansas City, is distributing about 150,- 
000 quill pens upon which is printed the 
name of the company and the brand of 
flour advertised, “Blue Feather.” 


J. L. Walker, of the sales department 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, spent a short time at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., this week. He left Kan- 
sas City June 19, for Indiana, where he 
will spend several weeks on vacation. 


The Eggers Milling Co., Hermann, Mo., 
recently purchased all of the property 
of the Valley Park (Mo.) Milling Co., 
including an 80-bbl flour mill. The com- 
pany is considering changing the opera- 
tion of the mill from steam to electric 
power. 


J. R. Fair, general manager of the 
Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co., was in 
Kansas City this week and said that work 
is rapidly being completed on the re- 
modeling of the company’s 500-bbl mill. 
Substantial improvements were made in 
the plant. 


Charles H. Zimmerman, Chicago rep- 
resentative for the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, called at the ¢om- 
pany’s offices here Friday of this week. 
N. P. Hendee, Illinois state representa- 
tive for the company, will be in Kansas 
City next week. 

A harvest-hand bureau, for the direc- 
tion of transients bound for the harvest 
fields, was established at the Union Sta- 
tion this week by the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is under the man- 
agement of G. W. Catts, agriculture 
commissioner for the chamber. 


W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, is in Washington this week at- 
tending the hearings on increased freight 
rates. While there he will take up the 
matter of the acute car shortage in the 
Southwest with railroad officials. 


June 23, 1920 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Sentinel, Okla., was recently char- 
tered at $25,000 for the purpose of tak- 
ing over the property of the Sentine| 
Milling Co. The association disposed of 
the flour mill machinery, and is en. 
larging the capacity of the elevator. 

J. P. Parks, formerly manager of the 
grain and feed department of the H. p, 
lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
A. D. Richter, formerly manager of the 
Elisworth (Kansas) County Farmers’ 
Co-operative Union this week announced 
the organization of the Parks-Richter 
Grain Co., Salina. The company wil 
deal in wheat, coarse grain and millfe od, 

Through the instrumentality of the 
Kansas City Clearing House Association 
data is being compiled of the actual 
amount of wheat in the country ready to 
be loaded out of elevators. This infor- 
mation, received from several hundred 
country correspondent banks of the larg- 
er Kansas City financial institutions, || 
be forwarded to the chairman of the car 
service division of the American Railw a, 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Edward Moses, of the sales department 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, who was shot in the back when two 
masked men broke into the house of his 
uncle, W. A. Moses, Los Angeles, while 
a pre-nuptial dinner was being given in 
honor of Mr. Moses and Miss Virginia 
Holmes, his fiancée, to whom he was 
later married while still in the hospital, 
is reported recovering rapidly. He has 
been removed from the hospital. 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
in the rebuilding of the milling plant of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., and it is hoped to have the 
work completed about Aug. 1. The com- 
pany is adding two stories to its mill 
building and one to the warehouse, build- 
ing concrete receiving and tempering 
tanks, and installing an additional boiler 
of 250 h-p. These’ improvements will 
bring the capacity of the mill to ap- 
proximately 2,000 bbls. 

The Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 
writes as follows regarding the wheat 
crop in its territory: “Wheat is ripening 
very fast in this district. There will be 
some cutting started this week. As a 
general rule the harvest will be spotted, 
1Le., not all will be cut at the same time. 
This should help the labor situation out 
materially. We have no idea as yet what 
the quality may be like, but indications 
are for a better condition than last year. 
There is still a world of old wheat left 
in the farmers’ hands.” 

E, F. Swinney, president of the First 
National Bank, Kansas City, was in Wash- 
ington this week where, together with 
other bankers, he urged the early restora- 
tion of future trading in wheat. Prior 
to his departure Mr. Swinney expressed 
the opinion that future trading in wheat 
must be resumed at an early date if 
bankers are to loan money extensively on 
the 1920 wheat crop, as they will be un- 
able to do so unless the milling and grain 
interests are enabled to protect them- 
selves by hedging their purchases. 


Four inspectors from the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, are making a tour of the state in- 
vestigating the 500,000 acres of Kanred 
wheat. Their work is in connection with 
a campaign to place Kanred wheat in 
100 per cent of the hard wheat belt and 
the uplands of. northeastern Kansas. It 
is claimed that this wheat yields from 
three to five bushels more per acre than 
either Turkey or karof, commonly grown 
in the Kansas hard wheat belt, and at 
the same time possesses milling quali- 
ties equal to either of these two varieties. 


John Lynch, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, spending the week- 
end here, says that slow progress is be- 
ing made in assembling material for the 
company’s new 1,000-bbl mill to be built 
at Ellsworth, Kansas. A large amount 
of construction material is under con- 
tract and a fair quantity has been de- 
livered, but no active work will be under- 
taken until it is assured that construc- 
tion work can go forward without inter- 
ruption. It is not believed that the new 
mill can be completed in less than eight 
or ten months, 





It is estimated that the 1920 sugar 
crop of Hawaii will exceed 600,000 tons. 
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Che flour market in Chicago is more or 
les. spotted. It is difficult for brokers 
ant millers’ agents to make sales, and 
ve y few bookings are of large volume. 
Util the. financial situation is steadier, 
wi iil the trade can predict what values 
wi.l apply to wheat, until it is decided 
whether option trading is to be resumed, 
and until a more complete adjustment 
of traffic matters is attained, the flour 
mrket no doubt will remain as it is at 
present. 

\ few of the conservative brokers and 
m''lers’ agents here are not putting forth 
ar, effort to induce their trade to pur- 
chise at present. They feel that they 
ca:not consistently urge large contracts. 
In the main, flour merchants are bearish. 
Ti.c correspondence of mills in the North- 
west indicates that the latter are bullish, 
which is quite the reverse of the posi- 
tion of mills in the Southwest. 

\ leading flour jobber, being anxious 
to get a line on the early values of new 
flour from the Southwest, sent out about 
20(: inquiries early in the week, and re- 
ceived but one quotation, which was on 
the basis of $12.80, jute, Chicago, for 95 
per cent patent, last half July delivery. 
Southwestern mills are slow in offering 
new-flour prices, due, perhaps, to the 
fact that they have not established a 
fixed price on wheat. Local exporters of 
wheat claim that they have made a few 
contracts with mills and elevator con- 
cerns in Oklahoma for wheat to go to 
the Gulf at about $2.70@2.77, Oklahoma 
City. 

(he car situation has eased up some- 
what. Buyers of flour here contend that 
certain millers in the Northwest, when 
they are able to make sales of patents 
and straights, which are more difficult to 
dispose of than clears, have very little 
trouble in obtaining cars; but where re- 
quests are made for shipments on clears 
under contract, cars are exceedingly 
scarce. The supply of rolling stock for 
the Chicago mills is just about sufficient 
to keep them running half capacity. 
However, being able to cart flour and 
deliver to the local trade, they are operat- 
ing at about 85 per cent capacity, and 
prebably will continue to do so. for a 
while. The expense of cartage is ex- 
ceclingly high, in some instances as much 
as 26c bbl. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


(utput of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to “he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TI WOO. is idecwteve dune 23,75 91 
Las: WEG bre sccccecdasewe 23,000 90 
Ye OGG hi ees eds ee Oss 23,750 91 
TW. year@® @BO ....00..0008 18,250 61 


NO DATE FOR COMMITTEE MEETING 


) date has been set for another meet- 
ing of the wheat committee, which is 
pre aring plans for reopening trade in 
ful:res. Satisfactory results are said to 
ha: been obtained by a bankers’ com- 
mii ee, which conferred with officials at 
W: shington on June 17. It is expected 
th new developments will appear, 
witiin a week or two, favorable to a 
rec mmendation for early wheat-trading. 
Baikers are prepared to finance the 
wheat crop, and desire a hedging market 
that will reduce the risk. ¥ 


HIGH LEVEL FOR CORN FUTURES 


Current futures of corn advanced to 
the highest Jevel of the season in the et 
Weck, July touching $1.79%, and p- 


tember $1.71144. Cash corn premiums 
were lowered slightly, but still are a 
leading factor, being 10@1lc over July 
for No, 2 mixed. Shippers were large 
buyers of yellow and white corn at the 
best prices in more than a month.. 


THE RYE MARKET 


A local miller was an active buyer of 
cash rye during the week, paying as high 
as $2.40 for spot No. 2, and $2.36 to ar- 
rive in five days. Later in the week, 
purchases of rye to arrive were made at 
$2.32. Fair-sized export orders for rye 
flour were received, and rye bought to 
fill them. 

Exporters were not in the cash rye 
market to any extent in the past week, 
and cash premiums were reduced. Only 
small lots were offered, however, as it is 
understood that practically all the cash 
rye here, as well as at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, has been sold for export. Large 
purchases of rye futures were made and 
exchanged for cash rye to apply on old 
business, over 500,000 bus being given up. 

July rye in the Chicago market »ad- 
vanced to 29c over September, and there 
was active buying of July and selling of 
the September by brokers representing 
the largest holders of rye futures. When 
May rye matured at 30c over the July, 
the price was $2.30, while the July rye 
has since advanced to $2.221,. The mar- 
ket is regarded as congested. Receipts 
are light, and supplies in the country 
are regarded as moderate. 


FLOUR MEN HOLD MEETING 


A special meeting of about 40 mem- 
bers of the Chicago Flour Club was held 
Wednesday evening at Hotel La Salle. 
Owing to illness, President J. E. Stephan 
was unable to be present, and John W. 
Eckhart, Jr., vice-president, presided. 

The principal object of the meeting, 
which followed a dinner, was to hear 
views from club members on grain-trad- 
ing and the decontrol of wheat and flour, 
in order that P. P. Croarkin might pass 
the information on to those who will at- 
tend the conference of committeemen 
named by Julius Barnes. Mr. Croarkin 
has been named on the committee rep- 
resenting the flour trade. 

The general sentiment of the flour men 
is that trading in grain should not be 
restored until later. After considerable 
discussion, the following was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the wheat markets be 
opened for trading after July 16, but not 
earlier than the December option, pro- 
vided a safeguard be placed on our crops 
to prevent foreign nations gaining con- 
trol of our crops, either by congressional 
action or the exchanges themselves.” 

A letter was received from Walter 
Quackenbush, secretary of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, urging that in- 
terest be taken in a meeting of various 
clubs affiliated with the national associa- 
tion, to be held at Cleveland, July 14. 
Indications are that there probably will 
be 15 or 20 men present from Chicago. 

After the meeting, several of the job- 
bers whose interests are somewhat dif- 
ferentf rom those of the brokers and mill- 
ers’ agents met and formed a subsidiary 
body to be affiliated with the club, and 
to meet as often as may be necessary. 


NOTES 


J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., is on a 
vacation in Michigan. 

The Daily Trade Bulletin estimates 
supplies of wheat on hand July 1, 1920, 
at 211,000,000 bus, taking all positions. 

The city of Chicago is to purchase 


about 1,500 bbls of patent flour, June | 


26, for the House of Correction, for 
bread purposes. 
Offerings of wheat in the sample mar- 
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ket in Chicago have been extremely light, 
and prices average higher. A car of No. 
1 dark northern sold at $3.10. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, will take a va- 
cation, with his family, the latter half 
of July, at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada June 1, as compiled by the Daily 


Trade Bulletin, were 2,352,000 bbls, com- 


pared with 2,572,000 May 1, and 2,558,000 
on June 1 last year. 

The Grain Corporation, through its 
flour department, still has 21 cars of flour 
to be delivered to buyers before complet- 
ing its work. Deliveries have been de- 
layed by the scarcity of cars. 


Canadian flour is selling quite freely 
in Chicago on the basis of $14.25, jute, 
for what are said to be 95 per cent pat- 
ents. P. P. Croarkin & Son are distribu- 
tors of the flour in this territory. 


The American Hominy Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., is offering its wheat flour in 
this market for the first time. Its mills 
are located at Decatur, IIl., and its prod- 
ucts are being sold here by S. J. Miniter. 


The Millers’ National Federation com- 
mitttee on sales contract met in the Fed- 


eration office, on Thursday, June 17, and 


considered a revision of the uniform sales 
contract. The revised form will be sub- 
mitted to all members of the committee 
for approval. 

W. H. Yohe, president and general 
manager Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was in Chicago on Tuesday. He is 
on a motor trip, with his wife. They 
expect to go as far as Maine, covering 
about 12,000 miles. 


T. M. Chivington, newly appointed sec- 
retary of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, has moved his family to Chi- 
cago, and is now established in his new 
office. Douglas W. Lackey, retiring sec- 
retary, is on a hunting trip in the South. 


A proposal has been made for chang- 
ing the rules governing delivery of No. 
4 corn during November, December, Jan- 
uary and February. The word “new” is 
to be eliminated, making it possible to 
deliver either old or new No. 4 corn on 
contracts for futures. 


Several of the larger rye millers in 
Wisconsin and near-by territory, who 
have contracts on flour for export, con- 
tinue to operate their mills full capacity. 
They are therefore unable to offer their 
products in this market. Many of the 
smaller millers have found a good outlet 
here. 

Many of those in attendance at the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion convention, held here this week, were 
of the opinion that there will be lower 
values in wheat feeds, especially if cars 
become more plentiful. Some of those 
who specialize in cottonseed products 
were interested in making local connec- 
tions. 

Karl E. Humphrey, secretary and 
treasurer of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., while here early in the 
week, said he felt confident that Okla- 
homa would raise 35,000,000 bus wheat. 
The acreage is less than during normal 
times. He was to visit St. Louis and 
Kansas City late in the week, on his way 
home. 

D. F. Chandler, president of the Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) Milling Co., was in Chicago 
on business, Monday and Tuesday. Mr. 
Chandler is undecided as to whether he 
will rebuild his mill, which burned a few 
weeks ago. He has been engaged in mill- 
ing for 42 years, and*is seriously consid- 
ering retiring from business, at least for 
a while. 


J. H. Taylor, president of the Taylor 
Commission Co., Atlanta, Ga. a large 
handler of cottonseed meal and other 
products, was among those in attendance 
at the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting here -this week. He 
arranged with Stanek & Irvine to handle 
the Taylor company’s feedingstuffs in 
this and near-by markets. 


A prominent eastern baker, who studies 
the milling situation in the Northwest 
and Southwest carefuiiy, stated, while in 
Chicago early in the week, that he was 
of the opinion that mills in the North- 
west, judging by present conditions, 
would enjoy a more satisfactory business 
on this crop than on the former one, pro- 


themselves. as eft 

the Hritiah gorerduaeas Beek Sotland be 
ing. Offerings were of small lots, and it 
is difficult to find a seller. Most of the 
wheat is held by millers, and lots of 2, 
bus were taken to fill out cargoes. Ves- 
sel men report that a cargo of 

bus was made up of about 20 different 
lots. Sales were at $2.90@2.92, c.i.f., 
Georgian Bay, for red or hard winter. 

The general supply department of the 
government has asked for bids on 1,000,- 
000 lbs of flour. Awards will be made 
Tuesday, June 22, The flour is to be 
used for the army, and will be stored at 
the Thirty-ninth Street headquarters, 
The general supply department of the 
navy has asked for 1,000,000 bbls of flour 
for South Brooklyn, awards to be made 
June 22, The flour for both departments 
is to be of high quality for bread pur- 
poses. 

Board of Trade directors have issued 
a call for a'statement of all open trades 
in corn, oats, rye and barley at the close 
of business, June 30. Names of cus- 
tomers and quantities are desired. This 
procedure has been on the way for 
months past, the desire being to prevent 
congestion of a current future as much 
as possible in case there should be un- 
usually large lines bought or sold. The 
Lever act is still in force, and the board 
officials maintain the war ruling which it 
provides. 

James A. Patten has resigned as presi- 
dent of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, and Oliver T. Wilson has been se- 
lected in his place. Mr. Patten is 64 
years old, and has been connected with 
the university as trustee for 15 years. 
He has given it $1,500,000, his largest 
single gift being $300,000 for the erection 
of the Patten gymnasium, together with 
$74,000 for its maintenance. Mr. Pat- 
ten has told his friends that he is re- 
ducing his various interests so that he 
can have more time for rest and recrea- 
tion, 





Reduction in Montana Wool Clip 
Great Faris, Mont., June 19.—Strik- 


. ingly indicative of the effect that settle- 


ment of the Montana range in agricul- 
tural units is having on the pastoral 
régime of the old days, forecasts of wool 
men familiar with the situation suggest 
that the clip of the bands for 1920 will 
not exceed 16,000,000 Ibs of wool, whereas 
10 years ago it ranged from 32,000,000 to 
35,000,000 Ibs. On that basis, the hold- 
ings of sheep now in the state would 
appear to be not more than 2,000,000, a 
decrease of nearly 30 per cent in the last 
five years, the number assessed in 1915 
being 2,682,000. The loss in sheep has 
been more than offset by the advance in 
wool prices. With the prevailing prices 
the clip this year will be worth more 
than $8,000,000, compared with the $7,- 
302,000 which the 1915 clip returned to 
the ‘flockmasters. Lamb increase of bands 
this year will be very low, probably not 
over 35 or 40 per cent, and in some sec- 
tions not to exceed 15 per cent, where 
normally it ought to be from 72 to 85 
per cent. 

The expense of carrying the sheep 
through the winter and producing the 
wool have grown enormously, another 
force that is driving the sheep from_ the 
range. Where sheepmen could easily get 
their herders for $33@50 and keep 10 
years ago, they now have to pay $75@ 
90, and the food supplies are propor- 
tionately higher. Shearing costs 17%,c 
the sheep this year, compared with 12c 
prior to the war. Joun A. Curry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to June 12, 1920, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
tput——, -—Exports—, 


-—Ou 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ...13,7638 13,532 265 8 1,461 
Bt... Pawel s.sKcas 402 335 och eee 
Duluth-Superior 345 830 oe re 
Outside mills .. 7,874 9,856 23 247 

Tetels 2-2: 22,384 24,553 * 288 §=61,698 





The Pan Pacific Union, an interna- 
tional organization, is arranging a series 
of commercial and scientific conferences 
which will pene be held at Honolulu 
during 1921. 
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MID-WEST BAKERS MEET 


New Association Formed at Gathering in 
South Dakota—W. Owsley Elected Presi- 
dent—Against Closed Shop 


The fifth annual convention of the 
South Dakota Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce, Sioux Falls, June 2-3. While 
the attendance was not up to expecta- 
tions, the representative bakers of the 
state were present. The principal busi- 
ness taken up was the formation of the 
Mid-West Bakers’ Association. 

The meeting was opened at 2 p.m, 
June 2, by President William Owsley. 
John Cleaver, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the bakers to 
Sioux Falls. President Owsley urged the 
bakers to greater co-operation and said 
that, under present conditions, ‘it was 
absolutely necessary for every baker to 
get in the game and work, and not let 
a few men take all the responsibilities. 

Mr. Newman, Chicago, secretary of the 
Midland Club, an association of confec- 
tioners, was the first and principal 
speaker. His address was heard with 
great interest by those present, as the 
Mid-West Bakers’ Association is to be 
patterned after the Midland Club. Mr. 
Newman spoke of the early experiences 
of his association, which was organized 
28 years ago by a group of far-sighted 
confectioners. The first few years were 
not any too successful. The members 
lacked confidence in one another; not 
being well acquainted, they were afraid 
of each other. They guarded their wrin- 
kles and trade secrets, and this condition 
existed for many years; but after long 
association, they became better acquaint- 
ed, and now, after 28 years, the member- 
ship was one big family. Today, at 
deliberations, the members laid their 
cards on the table; they were not afraid 
to discuss their business and trade se- 
crets with others of the industry and 
they always learned something at their 
regular meetings. 

Mr. Newman stated that present con- 
ditions of commerce demanded that all 
industries be organized. Labor was or- 
ganized, he said, in fact too much or- 
ganized, and had reached the point of 
dictating. As labor was one of the most 
important items that go into the cost of 
living, a change was absolutely necessary. 
The bakers were told that a good strong 
organization in their industry, under pres- 
ent unsettled conditions, was essential. 

One of the many things that the Mid- 
land Club had accomplished, Mr. New- 
man said, was the adoption of a uniform 
system of accounting. A committee, 
headed by a certified public accountant, 
had been appointed, and after nine 
months, had worked out a system that 
would be adopted by all its members. 
He thought ‘a uniform system ought to 
prove just as valuable for the bakers as 
it had the confectioners. 

After Mr. Newman’s address, Presi- 
dent Owsley suggested that a new bak- 
ers’ association be formed. He proposed 
that it embrace South and North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana, to begin with. 
It was to be organized on the plan of the 
Midland Club, with zones for each state. 
Each zone will be organized and hold 
meetings at intervals, with one large con- 
vention to be held annually. To carry 
on the work, it was planned that a paid 
field secretary be employed, who would 
devote his entire time to the association. 
This suggestion met with hearty ap- 
a by the bakers, and as a result the 

id-West Bakers’ Association was 
formed, with the following officers: presi- 
dent, William Owsley, of the Ward- 
Owsley Co., Aberdeen; vice-president, P. 
F, Drew, Chamberlain; secretary and 
treasurer, Carl Anthony, Calumet bakerv, 
Sioux Falls. These officers will serve un- 
til the next meeting, which will be held 
some time next fall, the time and place 
to be announced later by the executive 
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committee. After some discussion the 
dues were fixed at $25 per oven. An 
active campaign is planned to reach every 
baker in the four states, and letters are 
to be mailed out immediately describing 
the plans of the new association. The 


ness organizations of Sioux Falls and 
also by several state associations. 
was unanimously adopted. The resolu- 
tion pledges the association to: 


This 


“Employ men and women without any 
regard whatsoever to their affiliation or 


Cc. W. Anthony, Sioux Falls, 8. D., Secretary Mid-West Bakers’ Association 


supply men present were requested to 
help in securing new members. 

A telegram was received from Harry 
E. Howland, secretary of the North Da- 
kota Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, stating that North Dakota bakers 
would favor the new organization and 
back any movement to improve the bak- 
ing industry. 

In the evening a banquet was given 
the visiting bakers in the Chamber of 
Commerce by the Sioux Falls Bakers’ As- 
sociation. R. W. Dennis acted as toast- 
master. E. J. Manniz, editor of the 
Sioux Falls Commercial News, gave an 
interesting talk on co-operation. After 
the banquet, the bakers were entertained 
at a theatre party. 

OPEN SHOP FAVORED 

On Thursday, June 3, R. W. Dennis, 
of the L. & A, Baking Co., who also is 
secretary of the Sioux Falls Chamber of 
Commerce, proposed that a_ resolution 
favoring the open shop be adopted. He 
said it had been accepted by all the busi- 


non-affiliation with labor organizations. 

“Base the pay of employees upon their 
individual skill, ability and industry. 

“Pay employees as high wages as ex- 
isting conditions will permit. 

“Grant reasonable working hours and 
maintain the best working conditions pos- 
sible. 

“Expect from each employee an honest 
day’s work, performed to the best of his 
ability. 

“Protect every man and woman in the 
lawful exercise of his or her natural right 
to earn a livelihood. 

“Recognize the right of employees to 
submit any and all complaints and wage 
questions to their employers, either indi- 
vidually, collectively, or by committee of 
employees. 

“Deny the right of outside parties to 
interfere in matters arising between em- 
ployee and employer. 

“Demand that there be justice and the 
square deal for all, and license and spe- 
cial privilege -for none. 

“Indorse and support every organiza- 


tion, whether of capital or labor, stan 
ing for law and order, and for the righ 
of American citizens.” 

The rest of the session was taken u 
by Jack Tod, demonstrator for t! 
Fleischmann Co., who had charge of t! 
question box. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

V. A. Smoots, St. Paul, and Ja 
Tod, represented the Fleischmann Co. 

C. W. Ackerman, Minneapolis, look 
after the interests of the Joe-Lowe Co. 

Thursday afternoon the bakers atten 
ed the ball game between Huron a: 
Sioux Falls. 

C. S. Jacobson represented the Week 
Hand Corporation and W. P. Shields t 
Maas-Keif Co., St. Paul. 

Ben Collins is operating the old Pets 
bakery in Sioux Falls. Mr. Peters 
agent for the Liberty Yeast Co. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co., Sio 
Falls, which added a toast department 


few months ago, reports an increasii y 


demand for this product. — 

Union bakers at Sioux Falls have 
ganized the Union Co-operative Bak: 
and have opened a shop on Phillip, } 
tween Ninth and Tenth streets. 

So far, the bakers in other cities 


South Dakota have experienced no labor 
work 


trouble, but agitators are at 
throughout the state, trying to organi 
the workers. 

Elmer Holling, who operates a Bark 
bakery in the Carpenter Hotel buildi: 
Sioux Falls, closed his shop during tli 
strike and redecorated the interior. 
is again in operation. 

William Owsley, president of the Mi 
West Bakers’ Association, is also a men 
ber of the Midland Club. Mr. 
operates a large candy factory and 
up-to-date bakery at Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls union bakers went out « 
strike in May and demanded 
wages, shorter hours and the closed sh« 
The master bakers flatly refused to a 
cept the closed shop plan or sign a1 
contract. They were inconvenienced f 
a short time, but now are practica 
running full time. 

The active members present were: A 
W. Hopkins, Huron; F, P. Drew, Cha 
berlain; J. W. Balsiger, Watertown; 
P. Losacker, Watertown; William Ov 
ley, of the Ward-Owsley Co., Aberde: 
George A. Mills, Canton; Henry Lev 


Owsley 


high I 


ger and R. W. Dennis, L. & A. Baking 


Co., Sioux Falls; Hans Kaus, Was 
Owsley Co., Aberdeen; P. J. Burckha 
Aberdeen; C. H. Bell, Huron; Sid Dri 
P. C. Baking Co., Sioux Falls; F. 
Lanquin, Salem; Ben M. Collins, Si: 
Falls; Carl Anthony, Calumet Bake 
Sioux Falls; Elmer Holling, Sioux Fa 
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Northwestern Bakery Notes 

Pfaff Bros., Fort Dodge, Iowa, h 
opened a bakery. 

Fred Green has started a bakery 
Walker, Minn. 

J. A. Satterstrom will build a bak« 
at North Branch, Minn. 

B. Bresciano & Co., have bought 
Donavan bakery, at Hibbing, Minn. 

A. and E. Huff have bought the b 
ery of their father at St. Cloud, Minr 

Tom Frydatich has bought the 
Frydatich interest in the Keewatin b 
ery, at Keewatin, Minn. 

J. H. Frink, of Rock Rapids, Io 
has bought the Barton bakery, at S| 
cer, and took possession June 1. 

Engh Bros., Wadena, Minn., who h 
conducted a combination grocery 
bakery, will run a bakery in a lea 
storeroom. 

C. A. Swanson, proprietor of 
Glenwood (Minn.) Home Bakery, 
completing an addition which will dou 
the capacity of his old plant. 
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CONFERENCE IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Leaders of the Industry Plan to Raise Million-Dollar Endowment Fund for 
American Institute of Baking—Graduation Exercises for First 
Class of Students—Many Reservations Received 


A very important conference of the 
jeading bakers of the United States is 
to be held at the Dunwoody Institute in 
Minneapolis, June 28-30, The call for 
the meeting was sent out by Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, Ala., president of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, and was supplemented by cordial 
invitations to attend from Dr. C. A. 
Pro.ser, director of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

Tie primary object of the conference 
is i evise some means of creating a 
fund to place on a firm financial foot- 
ing and guarantee the permanency at 
Minneapolis of the American Institute 
of 3aking. Gordon Smith has a plan in 
mind which he hopes will be voted upon 
fav rably at the Minneapolis conference, 
anc ratified later at the national conven- 
tion in September. 

‘lhe American Institute has now been 
in existence several months, and has 
den onstrated its worth to the bakers of 
America. They are beginning to realize 
whet it really means to them to have a 
rescarch school where their problems can 
be solved, and are prepared to back it 
witi: their means. The millers of the 
country are also expected to aid in 
financing the project. 

is proposed to construct a separate 
building exclusively to house the Ameri- 
can Institute and the School of Baking, 
under the following plan: 

‘That Dunwoody Institute build this 
seprrate unit, which will cost $250,000, 
half of which, $125,000, the American 
Association is to pay by Jan. 1, 1921. 
And further, as officially proposed by 
Director Prosser, of Dunwoody Institute, 
in writing: 

That Dunwoody should offer to the 
American Institute of Baking perma- 
nent and satisfactory facilities for its 
work, carried on in close co-operation 
with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Institute, these quarters to be sufficient 
to meet the needs of the institute up to 
a maximum of not less than 10,000 
square feet, in a building where heat, 
light and janitor service should be pro- 
vided at the expense of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

That the American Institute of Bak- 
ing should provide the services of each 
of its research men as teachers in the 
Dunwoody Baking School for at least 
one hour per day in the case of all such 
men whose services were desired by Dun- 
woody for this purpose. 
hat the American Institute of Bak- 
ing guarantees 20 free scholarships at a 
price of. $50 per year, the same only to 
be drawn upon in case the enrollment of 
the school should be such as to make this 
necessary to provide a full quota of stu- 
dents. 
at Dunwoody should proceed to en- 
large its facilities for the Baking School 
and for the American Institute of Bak- 
ing at the earliest possible moment. 

‘hat the American Association of the 
Baling Industry should continue to give 
the Baking School the same cordial sup- 
port and advisory assistance as is now 
being rendered. 
nally, that there should be close and 
helpful co-operation in every way be- 
tween the American Institute faculty 
and facilities. 
order to place this project on a 
perinanently sound financial basis, it 
was decided by the association’s execu- 
tive committee, in its meeting at Mo- 
bile. Feb. 22, to raise an endowment 
funi of $1,000,000, and that the entire 
matier should come before the member- 
ship at the Atlantic City convention in 
Sepiember for ratification or rejection. 

Smith, in letters sent out last 
wee’: to millers, bakers, and supply and 
equipment people, states that the finance 
con:nittee will ask millers to subscribe 
to the fund on the basis of $1 per bbl 
of their capacity which they sell to 
bakers, In other words, a mill with 1,000 
bbl: daily capacity, 75 per cent of which 
is sold to bakers, is asked to subscribe 
$75), payable in five annual installments, 
beginning Dec. 1, 1990. Bakers have 


— 


been asked to subscribe on, the basis of 
$250 gpd oven operated, payable over a 
period of five years, so that this would 
mean only $50 per oven per year, Sup- 
ply and equipment people are asked to 
use their own judment on the matter of 
subscriptions. It is suggested that it 
will be proper, and acceptable to the 
finance committee, if subscriptions are 
made in Liberty or Victory bonds in 
lieu of cash. Mr. Smith adds: 

“In making your subscription you will 
please note and consider that it is to be 
made in the form of an agreement for 
service to be rendered to you and all 





where a fish dinner will be served. After- 
wards a chartered steamer will take the 
pa for a two- or three-hour cruise on 
the lake. 

Tuesday there will be an all-day busi- 
ness conference at the institute, with a 
short recess for luncheon at the Dun- 
woody Institute cafeteria. In the even- 
ing will be the commencement exercises 
and dinner at the Radisson Hotel. 

It is expected that most of the busi- 
ness will be cleaned up Monday and 
Tuesday, so as to leave Wednesday free 
for visiting. Harry W. Zinsmaster, of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., and Thomas 
O’Connor, of the Flour State Baking Co., 
have invited those attending the confer- 
ence to visit their plants in St. Paul. 
Those who go are assured of a good 
time. 





Henry E. Milford 
Henry E. Milford was born in Elmira, 
N. Y., March 6, 1890. He was educated 


Henry E. Milford 


other subscribers, and to all members of 
the American association, so that it will 
thus become a legitimate item of expense 
in your business, and as such can be 
legally deducted as an expense item in 
computing your income and excess profits 
taxes. This important fact should be 
well considered, as it will undoubtedly 
warrant you in making your subscrip- 
tion on a more liberal basis than. you 
might otherwise do.” 

In connection with the conference, the 
first class of students in the American 
Institute will be graduated. The com- 
mencement exercises will be held at a 
dinner to be given at the Radisson 
Hotel the evening of June 29. Bakers 
and members of the allied trades are in- 
vited to attend. 

While this is to be a serious business 
conference, and entertainment is a sec- 
ondary consideration only, yet the com- 
mittees in charge hope to make the vis- 
itors’ stay in Minneapolis pleasant as 
well as profitable. On the afternoon of 
June 28, an excursion will be given on 
chartered cars to Lake Minnetonka, 


in the public schools of Elmira, and en- 
tered the Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
in 1909. He took an active part in his 
senior year in the Students Governing 
Body, and was manager of the Daily 
Orange, the college daily paper. 

In 1918, Mr. Millford became con- 
nected with the Collins’ plant of the 
General Baking Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., 
starting at the bottom and working up 
through every department. After three 
years at the Collins bakery, he became 
manager of Schupps Bakery, at Albany, 
N. Y., remaining there about a year, 
when he was called to New York City, 
to superintend the bakery being installed 
by the All-Package Grocery Co., in the 
Bush Terminal, at Brooklyn. This 
plant cost $200,000, and had a capacity 
of 100,000 loaves daily. The output 
supplied the company’s chain of retail 
grocery stores throughout the Manhat- 
tan district. On completion of the bak- 
ery, Mr. Mulford became manager of 
it, and under his supervision the plant 
made wonderful progress. In April, 
1917, he erected the bakery operated by 
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the All-Pack: Grocery Co. at Chicas: 
for their sabes in that. city. It a~ 
capacity of 25,000 loaves daily. 

At the outbreak of the war, Mr. Mil- 
ford enlisted in the United States Navy, 
and after three months was detailed to 
the officers’ training camp and commis- 
sioned an ensign. He was stationed on 
a large transport, which took him to 
England, France and Italy. 

Mr. Milford was released from the 
navy March 24, 1919, and on April 1, 
1919, he became manager of the feking 
department of the Old Dutch Market, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. Under his man- 
agement, the Old Dutch Bakery has 
made rapid gains in both the quality and 
production. He is secretary of the Em- 
ploying Bakers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a member of the execu- 
tive board. In addition to being a prac- 
tical baker, coupled with years of tech- 
nical training, he is a young man of 
en, personality and 
ability. 


executive 





Southern Illinois Bakers 

A meeting of the bakers of southern 
Illinois was held at Carbondale, June 10, 
Thirty-eight bakers in surrounding terri- 
tory gathered to discuss local affairs. A 
previous meeting had been held at Mar- 
ion, and it is proposed to hold further 
meetings when occasion demands. 

C. A. Feickart, of Belleville, president 
of the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, and J. M. Hartley, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, were present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mr. McCarthy, of 
St. Louis, representing the Fleischmann 
Co., was also present and spoke. An in- 
teresting discussion was started on trade 
practices. It was decided that much dif- 
ficulty could be avoided if a uniform 
weight were adopted in this territory. 
The popular bread of the district is 
around '% Ib, and it is. expected here- 
after that this weight will be definitely 
adhered to, ounces above or below being 
abandoned, 

This was the first meeting at which the 
new policy of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion was carried out. It is hoped that 
rage 4 such district meetings will be held 
in the future. The state association is 
at the service of its membership and is 
desirous of helping in any locality where 
difficulty may arise. The next meeting 
of this district will be held at Du Quoin 
the latter part of August. The date will 
be settled later by the officers. The meet- 
ings have proved a decided success and 
it is felt that all will be better off from 
an occasional gathering. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Home Baking Co., Mt. Pleasant, Pa; 
capital stock, $6,000. Incorporated by 
Bert Faust and others. 

Moore’s Sanitary Bakeries Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: S. A. Moore, A. J. Peck, 
L. Rosenbaum. 

Colonial Biscuit Co., Philadelphia, Pa; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
C. H. Cliff, W. S. Cliff, R. W. Birdsell. 

Select Bakery, Manhattan, N. Y; capi- 
tal stock, $9,000. Incorporators: I. 
Bleirr, A. Spindler, M. Bardach. 

C. H, Fiedler Baking Co,. Jersey Shore, 
Pa; capital stock, $75,000. Incorporat- 
ors: W. H. Patchen, C. H. Fiedler, M. 
E. Patchen. 

Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., Washington, 
D. C; capital stock, $500,000. 

Wagner Bakery, Buffalo, N. Y; capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: C. Tutz, 
W. Wagner, R. Wagner. 

K.K.K. Baking Co., Hamilton, Ohio; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: W. 
F. Raymer, W. V. Knoll and others. 

Antonoff Bros. & Co., Inc., cakes, 
bread, etc., Pittsburgh, Pa; capital stock, 
$100,000. Incorporators: G. J. Young, 
John Arttonoff, J. P. Stoencheff. 

Royal Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporated by 
H. Pz Egert and others. 

R. and C. Bakery, Bronx, N. Y; capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: M. Rosen, 
J. Rosen, M. M. Carroll. 

Stroell’s Bakery & Lunch Room, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y; capital stock, 
$5,000. Incorporators: F. Behr, J. C. 
Rosa, J. Stroell. 

Master bakery, Houston, Texas; capi- 
tal stock, $12,000. Incorporators: G. N. 
Peet, H. Edwards and others. 











PACIFI€ COAST STATES 
Labor Conditions Again Normal, After Nu- 
‘merous Strikes—Open Shop Enforced— 





Searriz, Wasu., June 19.—Chaotic la- 
bor which have existed along 
the Pacific Coast since May 1 are again 
assuming normal proportions. Wages of 

ourneymen bakers are $8@10 per week 

x than previously, but the open 
shop is being enfo in most of the 
larger centers. Seattle had serious trou- 
ble owing to the fact that both bakers 
and salesmen went out on strike simul- 
taneously. Seattle master bakers, how- 
ever, were prepared, and were well or- 
ganized to mect the situation. The bread 
supply was not materially affected, al- 
thoagh at first only four bakeries were 
in operation. A few of the small shops 
and the downtown window bakeries 
signed up with the union, and made every 
effort to break the bread market. 

Practically all shops are now running 
on the American plan, with full crews, 
on normal output. Established brands 
are again being sold as before, and wag- 
ons are having little difficulty making de- 
liveries as promptly as usual. Union 
bakers are admitting defeat. Journey- 
men wage scale now is $39@45 per week. 

In Portland few shops were materially 
affected, and those for but a short time. 
Conditions are again normal so far as 
labor is concerned, and the open shop 
will be maintained, although no discrim- 
ination against union men will be made. 
Some — have gone back to part night- 
work, e wage scale demanded by the 
union is being paid, and ranges }40@48 
per week. 

Open shop has been enforced in Ta- 
coma, Wash., where both bakers and 
salesmen struck to enforce higher wage 
scales and for all daylight work, with a 
7¥%-hour day. The situation was acute 


for a short time, but the bread supply - 


was maintained. Normal conditions 
again prevail. 
In Spokane, Bellingham, Everett, 


Olympia, Centralia, Grays Harbor and 
Yakima, master bakers signed union 
contracts, which, however, were not, as 
a whole, so drastic as those presented in 
the larger cities, wage advances and less 
nightwork covering most of the demands. 
Many of these towns are putting out ad- 
vanced prices on bread and sweet goods 
to cover increased labor cost. 

In San Francisco and the Bay cities, 

where a strike was expected, a compro- 
mise was effected and many bakers 
7 union agreements, notably several 
of the largest bakeries in’ the district, 
many small wholesale shops, the window 
bakeries and most of the retail shops. 
Increased wage demands were granted, 
but working hours were arranged to per- 
mit shops selling hot bread to begin 
work an hour earlier than formerly. The 
seale now is $39@42 for mixers and 
benchmen, and $45 for foremen and 
ovenmen. 

Wagon salesmen in the San Francisco 
district are threatening a strike, but the 
situation does not seem to warrant any 
serious thought of a tie-up in the near 
future. Compromises have been effected 

‘in some localities, and it is hoped no 
trouble will be met anywhere. 

In Los Angeles .civic organizations 
pgp to back the yoo io should 

ourneymen go Out on strike, and co 
pk the mE at As a co ence 
of this move on the part of the bread- 
oan, pehise, the bakers’ union decided 
overwhelmingly against a strike. Most 
of the large Los Angeles bakeries are 
open shop, but paying union wage 
scales, and practically observing day- 
light rules. All shops are working eight- 
hour shifts. The wagon salesmen also 
threatened to strike, but voted against 
it more than two to one on a test vote. 
Little trouble occurred among the bak- 
ers in keeping full crews, and the bread 
supply was in no way affected. 

In San Diego a number of men were 
called out by the union, but only one of 
the larger bakers signed the union con- 
tract. All shops were kept running with 
short crews, and normal bread production 
was maintained, the larger machine 
shops supplying shorta in the outpnt 
of the ged equip shops that were 
unable to bake full capacities. All shops 
are now running full time with full crews 
on the open-shop plan, and conditions 
are normal. Journeymen benchmen are 
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being $39@42 week. The sales- 
adhe dar cote: toes ten shee Cae 


tion in any way. . ; 

A curious incident was brought to light 
by the strike in Portland. One of the 
largest bakers in that city reports it 
baked about 50,000 loaves per week for 
other bakeries, and maintained its own 
output at normal, and did the work with 
the same number of green men it for- 
merly had, all of whom were sup to 
be expert bakers. Not only did the green 
men do the work as well, but did not 
work overtime, whereas previously nearly 
all pay checks contained several dollars 
for overtime. This baker reports the 
spirit of the new men fine, and that they 
offer greater co-operation than ever ex- 
isted in the shop before. 


BREAD PRICES FIRM 


Bread prices continue strong, with a 
tendency upward. In most localities 
where prices have not been raised new 
price advances are being planned for 
July. Flour prices advancing, sugar at 
premium prices, and increased labor cost, 
are forcing bakers who will not reduce 
the quality of their goods to advance 
their price. There is still, however, a 
wide range of prices being obtained, just 
as there is a wide ra in the quality of 
bread being sold. Ceaewiy, wholesale 
prices are 9@914,c for the 1-lb and 14@ 


bread 
chas vn Ein 


ing only what is demanded to hold their 
trade. 


several weeks there 
rtage of gasoline which 
promised to seriously affect the bakers 
who use gas cars for delivery. In many 
places, especially in the north coast 
states, the shortage was so great that 
passenger cars were not permitted to bu 
gas, and commercial vehicles were al- 
lowed only sufficient to meet their needs 
from day to day. As yet no serious in- 
convenience has been experienced, and 
deliveries have been made promptly. Oil 
companies supplying these districts prom- 
ise no relief, however, and. car-owners 
are paying a premium for what they do 
get. 
NOTES 


John Wright, manager of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Portland, spent sev- 
eral days in California cities recently, 
looking over baking conditions. 

E. F,. Furrer, formerly mid-western 
representative of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been transferred to the 
bakery sales department of the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Nurmi Baking Co., Fresno, Cal., 
is building a patent oven and an auto- 
matic bread conveyor to take the baked 
bread from oven to shipping-room. <A 





Minneapolis, Aug. 16-18. 


those who come. 


before school starts. 


all profit by. 





INVITATION TO BAKERS 


J. C. Lewis, on behalf of the Retail Bakers’ Association of Minneapolis, 
extends a special invitation to all retailers throughout the United States to 
attend the coming retail bakers’ convention to be held at the Radisson Hotel, 


He says: “Minneapolis is one of the most beautiful cities in America, 
and with its wonderful scenery and driveways, large number of lakes, and 
being the center of the flour-milling industry, with its many mills in full 
operation for the bakers to visit while here, will be long remembered by 


“The Retail Bakers’ Association of Minneapolis wants to make this the 
best and largest bakers’ convention ever held in this city. Every member 
is trying to have something new to offer so as to make the visit of the 
bakers ‘as pleasant as possible, and we ‘believe that the demonstrations that 
will be given at the Dunwoody Institute will more than pay them for coming. 

“We want the bakers to be sure and bring the ladies and let them 
have a real vacation in the most beautiful section of the Northwest. It is 
a good time of the year; business is quiet at that period, and it is just 
It is just the time for the bakers to attend a conven- 
tion. Come, stay and enjoy yourselves and learn how to make more money 
out of your business, for this will be a school of instruction which we will 


“We, as brother bakers, stand ready to do all we can to make your visit 
in Minneapolis pleasant and profitable.” 








l5e for the 114-lb loaf. In Los Angeles, 
where lower prices are the rule, whole- 
salers are getting only 8c and 12c¢ for 
the. 1-Ib oak 1%-lb loaves. This bread is 
being sold largely on “quality to fit the 
price” basis, bakers freely admitting the 
sacrifice. However, in all other localities 
on the Pacific Coast better bread is be- 
ing baked than in pre-war days. 

Wholesalers report decreased outputs 
for the month, few of them running near 
normal capacities. Cool weather and 
the late spring are given as the causes 
for slack business. With the appearance 
of warm weather during the past few 
days, greater consumption is noticeable. 
Window bakeries have maintained their 
usual trade, and report conditions satis- 
factory. 

The flour situation remains unchanged. 
Bakers are carrying flour stocks to last 
them well into the new crop, and are 
buying sparingly. High prices are scar- 
ing those who might contract small quan- 
tities for late delivery to use blends with 
new flour. The financial situation is dis- 
couraging, a few bakers inclined to “play 
the market” looking for higher prices. 

The sugar situation is serious through- 
out the coast country. In some localities 
bakers are able to obtain sufficient to 
meet their requirements, but the major 
portion of the district is running on short 
supplies. Few bakers have more than a 
few days’ supply on hand in advance of 
present needs, and are using substitutes 
wherever possible. The high cost of 
sugar makes impossible the use of more 
than bare minimum quantities in formu- 
las, and bakers are resorting to shorter 
fermentation doughs to overcome their 
difficulties. Many bakers have closed their 
pastry departments entirely, or are bak- 


high-speed automatic wrapping machine 
has been ordered for early delivery. 

Bert Franz, manager of the United 
States bakery, Portland, Oregon, is visit- 
ing the bakeries of southern California. 
Mr. Franz is installing a large travelling 
oven, and has just completed additions 
to his bakery which make it one of the 
finest and most complete in the state. 

Ground was broken last week by the 
Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, for a 
new bakery building which, when com- 
pleted, will cost $125,000, exclusive of 
equipment. It is being built on a lot 
in the rear of the present plant, and will 
be 100x120, two stories high. The dough- 
room will be on the second floor and the 
first floor will be occupied by the make- 
up room and a large travelling oven. A 
modern flour-handling outfit is to be in- 
stalled, and complete machine equipment 
for the make-up room. Part of their 
present ovens will be torn out and two 
common ones will be built to care for the 
output while the new travelling oven is 
being built and for emergency use later. 
New loading docks, packing-rooms and 
shipping facilities are to be built into 
the old plant, and a high-speed wrapping 
machine will be installed. 

The H. Jeone Co., Los Angeles, whose 
new plant in the. Tefminal Building has 
been under construction for many 
months, expects to move in this week. 
This plant is one of the finest and most 
sanitary plants in the West. 

The Mackechnie Bread Co., Los An- 
geles, is rebuilding part of its present 
battery of ovens, and will start work 
soon on two new ones. New machinery 
has also been ordered. 

Van de Kam Dutch bakery, Los 
Angeles, is remodeling its factory. New 
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packing-rooms are to be added, and the 
workroom enlarged. New machinery js 
being added, and facilities for turning 
out greater quantities of coffee cakes 
and try made. This concern special. 
izes in coffee cakes. 

George Kerr, until recently a junior 
partner in the bakery firm of Andrews 
& Kerr, Corvallis, m, was buried 
May 24. Because of ill health, Mr. K»rr 
had sold his interest in the firm and 
gone to Portland for medical attenti., 
The business section of Corvallis was 
closed until 10 o’clock, the day of the 
funeral, in Mr. Kerr’s honor. 

Plans are being prepared by the S»\o- 
kane (Wash.) Baking Co. to enlarge its 
plant in the near future. A one-story 
addition, 120 by 120 feet, will be built 
adjoining the present plant. The pres«nt 
plant, part of which is only one story 
high, will be built to three stories to make 
way for an enlarged dough room and 
flour storage. A travelling oven, with a 
capacity of about 5,000 loaves per hour, 
will be installed. Improvements will be 
completed around Jan. 1, 1921, and will 
cost about $150,000. David Ackermai, is 
president and general manager. 

Louis Toth, proprietor City bakery, 
Wilbur, Wash., will install an autom:tic 
outfit of machinery for his plant. 

Lew Rogers, salesman for the Amc :i- 
can Diamalt Co., has accepted a position 
as city salesman for the Home bakery, 
at Butte, Mont., of which Jake Osenbriig 
is proprietor. 7 

The Seattle (Wash.) Baking Co. \ill 
start work in the near future on a large 
addition to its plant, to care for in- 
creased business. It has purchased the 
land south of its building on Main Str: ct, 
and will erect a two-story addition, 1( 
by 120 feet. A large travelling oven ill 
be installed; with a capacity of about 
5,000 loaves per hour. Additional ma- 
chine equipment will be installed to pric- 
tically double the capacity of the baker 
When finished, this will be the largest 
and most complete baking plant in 
Pacific Northwest. Gust E. Rasmus 
is president and general mana; 
Frances W. Ogden, vice-president 
secretary. 

Jans Hansen, Hansen’s bakery, Seat! 
Wash., who has been sick for sev 
weeks, is again about looking after |is 
growing business. 

Gust E. Rasmussen, who, with Mrs. 
Rasmussen, had made reservations to s.:iil 
from ‘New York, May 20, to visit his old 
home in Denmark, was forced by the 
strike of journeymen bakers in Seattle, 
Wash., to postpone his trip. 

Alex Benson, of the Garden City bak 
ery, Missoula, Mont., will remodel his 
plant and install additional equipment 
during the summer. 

An electric oven has been installed i 
the Ness Bros.’ bakery at Sumner, Wash. 

Follis & Garret have opened a bakery 
at Ferndale, Wash. 

The Reservation bakery, at Toppen 
Wash., has been purchased by Ja 
Bros. 

A revolving oven and some new 1 
chinery has been installed in the Bo 
wick bakery, at North Yakima, Wash 

The Ideal bakery, Tacoma, Wash.. 
under new management. It was forn 
ly operated by the Tacoma Rochi:le 
Union. Dick Webster, secretary of '! 
Tacoma Journeymen Bakers’ Union, 
Nels Rowland, are in charge. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Chatterton bakery, Seattle, Wash.. of 
which R, H. Hoit is manager. 

The bakery in Rhodes Bros.’ dep:'t- 
ment store, Tacoma, Wash., is being «1- 
larged and new equipment added. 

Jack Shaeffer’s new bakery and © \n- 
fectionery, at Sunnyside, Wash., is ca’ied 
the Ideal Confectionery and Bakery. Ir. 
Shaeffer also ran the “Sugar Bowl’ of 
that city. 

The Pikes bakery, of Billings, Mo t., 
has been sold to the Purity Baking ‘0. 
which will use it as a retail store. 

Walter A. Lemke has bought the )) -y- 
ers bakery, 1000 Guerro Street, 00 
Francisco, Cal. Another San Franc »co 
sale is that of the Electric Hygi vic 
bakery, on Polk Street, to Paul Kni_ '1t. 

Paul Nezer, formerly of Niles, (:l., 
has purchased Henry Schwertner’s |)1k- 
ery, at Brentwood. 

bakery of Edward Hildebramit, 
Ferndale, Cal., has been enlarged and re- 
modeled. A flour-sifting outfit, cake 14- 
chine and dough mixer have been ad:'~d. 
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A new agrrg | is being opened in Al- 
turas, Cal., by Stile & Parker. 

Ww. F. Freeman, secretary of the San 
Diego (Cal.) Bakers’ Association, and 
proprietor of the Broadway delicatessen 
and bakery, is back from a trip to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

in San Diego, Cal., a committee ap- 
pointed by the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion called upon the principal of the high 
school and the school authorities to secure 
their co-operation in interesting young 
men about to graduate in taking up the 
bakers’ trade. They agreed to give any 
such students extra work, the school to 
provide facilities for teaching the bakers’ 
craft, so developing a high standard of 
efficiency among young men entering the 
baking business. 

‘he old Winter bakery, San Diego, 
Cal., has been taken over by H. C. Conur- 
ritt for his Electric pie bakery. Mr. 
Couurritt is also proprietor of the Bristol 
cafe, of that city, and the Border cafe 
on ‘he boundary line, at Tia Juana, Mex- 
1c0. 

\'rs. Gibson, proprietor of the Federal 
bakery, San Diego, Cal., is making a nut 
loa: for which she receives 50c. In it are 
the best quality flour, almonds, walnuts 
and raisins, and she reports business 


000. 
. A. Mackechnic, of the Mackechnic 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has re- 
turued from a trip to Seattle, Wash, and 
other northern cities. 

A storage company has bought the old 

plant of the U, S. Baking Co., on Vigme 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., which is now 
installed in the plant formerly run by 
the Miller Baking Co., 1480 North Main 
Street. 
Joe Langnichel, 851 San Julian Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has taken in, as part- 
ners, Bob Davison, Fred Schaedler and 
W. F. Wheeler. They plan to do an 
exclusively wholesale business. Mr. 
Schaedler formerly worked for the Fault- 
less Baking Co., and owned a half in- 
terest in a Glendale bakery. Mr. Wheeler 
formerly drove for the California bakery, 
in San Francisco. Mr. Davison is a well- 
known baker of Los Angeles. 

The Clara Lewis Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., is enlarging its main plant at 
246 East Sixty-first Street to double the 
capacity. It has branch stores at 5251 
South Main Street, 4527 Moneta Avenue, 
and 6024 San Pedro Street. 

The name of the Chicago bakery, at 731 
East Fifteenth, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been changed to “It’s Rite” bakery. J. 
Legler is the new owner. 

Carlson & Hallstrom, proprietors of 
the Daily Bread Co., North Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., are featuring 
Scotch scones and other novelties in the 
bakery line, and report business very 
good, 

It is rumored that F. X: Winters, long 
in the bakery business in San Diego, 
Cal., plans putting in a new window bak- 
ery in that city. 

The Purity bakery is in its new quar- 
ters at 2943 Stephenson Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal., where it has much more 
room than formerly. 

Mrs. Alice C. Tucker has opened the 


os 


White Lily bakery, on Stephenson Av- . 


enuc, Los i Cal. Her specialty is 
hot :nilk bread. 

The Electric Pie Co., of San Diego, 
Cal. has installed some new equipment. 

New equipment has been installed by 
H. M. Meese, 615 South Main Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. L. MeCullan has bought the bakery 
at 103 Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal.. from 8, D. Cress. 

Fire did $5,000 damage to Hoyt’s bak- 
ery ind cafeteria, at 420-22 South Broad- 
way. Los Angeles, Cal. Spontaneous com- 
bustion is thought to be responsible. The 
loss is covered by insurance. 

A. B. Horton has bought Fred Peters’ 
bakery, on Alberta Street, Portland, 
Ore:on. Mr. Peters has gone to Harris- 
bury and opened a bakery in the building 
forn.erly used by Robert Leachelt.  . 

Newport, Oregon, has a new bakery 
opered up by F. C. Stephens, who re- 
cently sold his bakery in Lemon, S. D., 
and moved to the Northwest. 

Al Kraemer, of the Kraemer Bread 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., has a new Stude- 
baker pleasure car. 

Myrtle Point, Ore 


» now boasts a 
bakery of its own. 


ormerly bread has 
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been shipped to this city from Portland. 

E. Anderson, the proprietor, for 10 years 

en manager of a,hakery in Lincoln, 
eb. gai 

Fred Shuline has sold his “Yum Yum 
Do-nut” stand, at Fifth and Yamhill 
streets, Portland, Oregon, to Stanley 
Powloski, and joined the force at Stein’s 
bakery. 

William Fallers is proprietor of the new 
“Mitynice” bakery in the university dis- 
trict, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Fallers for- 
merly operated the Hub City bakery, at 
Centralia, Wash., and previous to that 
was with the Davis Standard bakery in 
Los Angeles, 

A new bakery building, 120 by 60 feet, 
to cost about $7,000, is being built by L. 
J. Lindberg at 819 Fifth Avenue N, 
Seattle, Wash. 

H. W. Deichler recently sold his bak- 
ery at Renton, Wash., to Fred Freyman. 


turned from a trip to Seattle, Wash, 
which city, it is rumored, he visited in 
line with further expansion of his inter- 
ests in Portland. 

Mrs. J. A. Rice is owner of the Poly- 
anna bakery, at 322 West Washington 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz., and I. A: Howle 
is general manager. The bakery was 
opened up last month. 

Perluss Bros,’ bakery, at Avalon, Cal., 
is now in its new home. 

On account of ill health, J. W. Messick 
has sold his bakery and grocery at Lodi, 
Cal., to E. L. Ayres and W. H. White. 

Henry Walsma has sold his bakery, at 
116 West Broadway, Glendale, Cal., to 
Richard Lentz, and is vacationing at 
Catalina Island. He plans a trip abroad, 
after which he expects to re-enter the 
baking game in Los Angeles. 

Earl Kent has sold his Magma bakery, 
Superior, Ariz., to J. S. Bagwell. Mr. 





retail bakers. 


COME TO MINNEAPOLIS 


John M. Hartley, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, inviting the retailers of the country to attend the association’s 
annual convention next August, at Minneapolis, says: 

“A convention can be made a source of profit for any trade. This 
year the retail bakers of America are going to hold their convention at 
Minneapolis. The Minnesota brethren have kindly invited us to their chief 
city. It is our intention to make this convention a source of profit to the 
Minneapolis is peculiarly fitted to interest the bakers. 


When we think of flour, we remember that it is the cradle of modern flour- 
milling and the largest producer in the world. Through the wonderful 
public spirit of William Hood Dunwoody, one of the early pioneers of the 
flour trade, Minneapolis enjoys the privilege of being the seat of the 
Dunwoody Institute, the most finished school of its kind in our country. 
It was founded and dedicated to the teaching of applied sciences, and 
among its valued departments is a baking school. Dunwoody graciously 
extended its hospitality, and was accepted as the home of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

“It is in this city, so well appointed, that, for the week of Aug. 16, we 
are working out a programme that will interest you mightily. The art of 
the retail trade needs a boost. At this gathering we are going to leave 
much of the usual, the conventional, proceedings and are planning to 
devote much time to practical demonstrations in the confectionery of our 
branch. We will arrange to learn the best and most modern things in 
our trade, those things that we can go home and produce with profit. 
Sugar and its conservation, its uses with sirups and the other productions 
now needed to augment our sugar supply. All these will be in aid of retail 
production of sweet goods, cakes, icings, etc. Until such time as sugar 
production arranges to care for sugar consumption, such practical demon- 
strations will be invaluable to the retailer. And we all admit that demon- 
stration is the best manner of acquiring knowledge. Also in watching we 
can better understand later what is meant when we read some new arrange- 
ment or deviation of the recipes shown. We are inviting all retailers to 
come, enter the fellowship with us, and profit by our programme. 

“Minneapolis is one of the most beautifully located cities of our 
country. August is its most glorious month. Come and bring friend wife. 
Make it a vacation, and you will willingly stay over. We selected the 
dates as. the most convenient for our branch. It is before school opening 
and is generally conceded to be one of the two quiet seasons of our trade 
year. The brethren in Minneapolis are going to spread themselves for our 
benefit, and especially the ladies will be afforded opportunities to enjoy 





the splendid scenery surrounding the city. 

“It would be fine if we as retailers could get ourselves where we belong 
in the trade. We can only do so by an awakening of interest among 
ourselves. Our value has never been properly assessed either by ourselves 
or others. I think the others are awaiting our valuation. Let us step to 
the front where we belong. We can tell them about it at Minneapolis.” 








Mr. Freyman has made a number of im- 
provements in the plant. 

The Quality Bake Shop has opened at 
1518 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

The Porter Baking Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has added a Sevigne bread-wrapping ma- 
chine. G. G. Porter, proprietor and gen- 
eral manager, plans other improvements 
in the near future. 

Leo Loevenstein, of the Twin bakery, 
North Yakima, Wash., was a recent vis- 
itor in Seattle. 

Gus Nybo has sold his bakery, in the 
university district, Seattle, Wash., to 
Haach Bros., of the University bakery. 
The shop has been remodeled and new 
equipment will be installed. 

Frank Frostman has remodeled his 
bakery, at Eighty-fifth and Greenwood 
streets, Seattle, Wash., and added some 
new machinery. 

The Bishop (Cal.) Bakery was recently 
opened by R. Schock. 

The Winslow (Ariz.) Bakery recently 
installed soine new equipment. Mr. Reed 
is manager. 

Guthrié & Thair have 
Murphy’s interest in the 


bar aa 
H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, has re- 


urchased Mr. 
ellows (Cal.) 


Bagwell has added new equipment and 
remodeled the shop. 

The Davis Bros., of Prescott, Ariz., 
have sold their Federal bakery to W. M. 
Smith. 

J. C. Kessler, deputy state sealer of 
weights and measures, Nevada City, Cal., 
is promoting a local ordinance that will 
define a standard size loaf of bread. Ac- 
cording to Deputy Kessler, the state de- 
partment is not empowered to define the 
size of a loaf, and he advocates a local 
measure to do so. 

Burglars visited Clay’s bakery, on Fort 
Street, Victoria, B. C., recently, and se- 
cured $135 and Victory Bonds amounting 
to $150. 

The California cafe, of Fillmore, Cal., 
has added a baking department to handle 
a full line of bread and pastry. Rappas 
& Collins are the proprietors. 

John Adamoli has taken a partner into 
his bakery at Guadaloupe, Cal. The new 
firm is known as Adamoli & Flocchini. 

A new revolving oven has been in- 
stalled in the Sanitary bakery, at Ana- 
heim, Cal. Hans Larsen is proprietor. 

When the National bakery, at Bur- 
bank, Cal., opened recently, H. W. Ash, 
manager, advertised that 500 loaves of 
bread would be given away, in three of 


which were hidden $5 gold pieces. — 
len, adve pays, as the * 

ves lasted just minutes, a large 
crowd having come to attend the opening. 
. The bakery at Newby, Cal., is now. ru 
by Newby Bros., Frazee Newby having 
taken in his brother as a partner. It is 
eset to enlarge and remodel their 
8 


Paul Stephan has installed some new . 
machinery in his Seaside bakery at Ban- 
don, Oregon. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Eureka, Mont., by C. G. Grhaee: A 
machinery outfit and a new oven were 
installed. 

A large oven was installed in the Royal 
bakery, Ely, Nev. 

David Edwards, the first baker to do 
business in Missoula, Mont., and head of 
the Edwards bakery, after 38 years in 
the bakery game, has retired and is going 
to Florida to live. 

The Clement bakery, Oxnard, Cal., has 
been sold to N. C, Strickman, Mr. Fish- 
er, former owner, has gone to live in 
Long Beach, his former home. 

E. P. Clark has sold his bakery, at 
Yusna, Cal., to Svelmoe & Fisher. 

J. Barbe plans building a new bakery 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Henry Beebe, who has been with Rob- 
ert Brogelmann for five years, now owns 
an interest in the bakery at Harding, 
Mont. 

The Stahl bakery, at Emmett, Idaho, 
has installed another electric oven. M. J. 
Stahl is proprietor. 

The Purity bakery, of Boise, Idaho, 
has moved to larger quarters. A new 
electric oven has been instelled, and the 
company is making a specialty of hot 
breads, 

Farnsworth Bros., who formerly op- 
erated the Fifth Street bakery, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., have filed a bankruptcy 
petition. Liabilities are given as $8,285, 
and assets $5,116. 

The City bakery, Caldwell, Idaho, is 
now in its new brick home on Kimball 
Street. W. F. Momberg, proprietor, 
plans installing new equipment. 

The New Santa Cruz (Cal.) Bakery is 
a very attractive, up-to-date shop, the 
walls showing California scenery painted 
by a local artist. A new oven and other 
modern equipment has been _ installed. 
H. A. Stonebreaker and E. C, Dakan are 
proprietors. 

Goldstein & Seman, grocers, Visalia, 
Cal., have engaged Mr. Silver to take 
charge of their bakery department. Mr. 
Silver, who formerly was in the baking 
business in Odessa, Wash., succeeds Emil 
Kroll, who has gone to Portland, Oregon. 

A new pastry shop has been opened in 
Visalia, Cal., by Howard Parish. 

The board of supervisors, Pittsburg, 
Cal., recently adopted an ordinance —_ 
the weight of standard loaves of brea 
to be offered for sale in the country at 
16 and 24 oz. While the ordinance will 
apply only to unincorporated towns, it is 
understood that incorporated towns will 
adopt a similar ordinance. 

The bakery department in W. G. Hos- 
tetler’s store, at Victorville, Cal., has been 
discontinued. 

The Eureka bakery, of Perris, Cal., 
owned by the Crawford estate, recently 
was destroyed by fire. 

A. Chatterton bakery has been opened 
at 722 J Street, Sacramento, Cal., of 
which Guy Johnson is proprietor. 

The Hi-Gene bakery, of Richmond, 
Cal., has been very successful since its 
opening at 522 MacDonald Avenue. 
Councilman Watson, the owner, spent 
several thousand dollars in fitting it up 
attractively. 

The Echo (Oregon) Bakery has in- 
stalled a new oven, and plans adding 
some other equipment in the near future. 

J. M. Davidson has sold his business 
in Beaverton, Oregon, to R, D. Young, 
of the Beaverton bakery. 

Omar Schau has sold his Bremerton 
(Wash.) bakery to A. G, Runden, for- 
merly of Minnesota. Mr. Runden plans 
remodeling the plant. 

The Depot restaurant, Wheeler, Ore- 
gon, has been purchased by Mrs. N. L. 
Henderson, who has remodeled the plant 
and installed a modern bake oven. 

The Quality bakery, Everett, Wash., 
has added a cake machine and new dough 
mixer. 

Theodore Coenberg has sold the Dallas 
(Oregon) Home Bakery to Otto Bush, 





is to soon build an addition to the plant. 

The Ashton (Wash.) Bakery has been 
sold to Ed Nagia, who plans many im- 
provements. R. DeVries was the former 
owner. 

A new bakery has been’ started at 
Clarkston, Wash., by Lyon Bros., both 
experienced bakers. 

aul Phillips, son of E, S. Phillips, of 
the Rosalia (Wash.) Bakery, has fully 
recovered from a wound received while 
hunting. 

The Twin City bakery, at Kennewick, 
Wash., is now in its new home on Yakima 
Avenue. A new oven has been installed. 
Charlie Haas is proprietor. 

The Poulsbo (Wash.) Bakery has been 
making some improvements in its shop. 
A. Hanson is manager. 

The Northport (Wash.) Bakery has 
added ice cream, candy, etc., as a side 
line. John Chervenell is proprietor. 

The bakery and grocery business for- 
merly run by A. Beck, one of the pio- 
neers of Pasco, Wash., has been sold to 
the Chiampas Bakery Co. Mr. Beck is 
enjoying first vacation in 18 years. 

A new wholesale bakery has been 
opened in Selah, Wash. by Oscar Hau- 
gan. Mr. Haugan formerly was in the 
baking business in Bremerton. 

The Rotary bakery plans installing a 
new oven in its shop in North Yakima, 
Wash. The Bake-Rite bakery has moved 
to its new location. 

Mr. House, of Abbott & House, who 
ran the Home bakery, at Stanwood, 
Wash., has sold out to his partner and 
will engage in other business. 

The bakery and grocery store run by 
Fred Maas, on Illinois Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash., has been closed. 

A new bakery is to be opened in Soap 
Lake, Wash., by Richard Koska, who is 
now in the baking business at Ephrata. 

The bakeshop in the Madison Hotel 
Building has been closed by its proprie- 
tor, Charlie Fuqua, who has gone to work 
for the Palm confectionery and bakery. 

The Bendt bakery, of Laramie, Wyo., 
has a new manager in S. E. Bjorn, for- 
merly of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Several 
improvements in the shop are planned. 

The four stores of the Federal System 
of Bakeries, in Salt Lake City, Utah, are 
managed by George Glaus, who for seven 
years was head of the Hotel Utah bakery. 


CALIFORNIA 

The agreement between the California 
Bakers’ Association, the San Francisco 
Retail Bakers’ Association and the Bak- 
ers’ and Confectionery Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 24, was signed the latter part 
of May, the provisions being retroactive 
to May 1. 

The only important changes from the 
agreement entered into last year were 
the granting of an eight-hour day to 
the workers in small shops, 50c a day ad- 
ditional for jobbers and time-and-a-half 
on holidays falling on Saturdays, Sun- 
days or Mondays. In addition, the 
agreement provides that women workers 
of the local union required to do jour- 

men bakers’, helpers’ or apprentices’ 
work shall be paid the equivalent in wage 
of the class of work called for. 

The wage scale in force is as follows: 
foremen, ovenmen and dough mixers 
(night hours), $42 per week; dough 
mixers Gey hours), $40 per week; bench 
hands, per week; foremen, jobbing, 
$7.50 per day; bench hands, jobbing, $7 
per day. Minimum tg wage for 
flour blenders is $83; flour blenders help- 
ers, $30; porters, $24; helpers, first 
year at trade, $27; helpers after first 
year at trade, $30; helpers, for mixing 
room (night), $33. 

The weekly wage for apprentices is as 
follows: first six months at trade, $21; 
second six months at trade, $24; second 
year at trade, $27. 


NOTES 
Edward Hildebrandt, of Ferndale, is 
enlarging and remodeling his plant, and 
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has added a bin, an elevator, a sifter, a 
mixer and a cake machine. 

Stile & Parker are ——- a bakery 
in Alturas, and have installed a Middle- 
by oven. 

The Butter Krust Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has installed a doughnut 
foundry. Hart’s Lunch has _ installed 
machines in its bakeries in Stockton, 
Sacramento and Fresno. J. S. Osborne, 
of Stockton, has also purchased one. G. 
W. Shearer, of San Francisco, has pur- 
chased two machines and is about to 
open two stores in that city. 

Gibbs Agency, 330 Pacific Building, 
San Francisco, reports sales of bakeries 
for the month as follows: Meyers bakery, 
1000 Guerrero Street, San Francisco, to 


Walter A. Lemke; Henry Schwertner 
bakery, Brentw: to Paul Nezer, for- 
merly of Niles; Electric Hygienic bak- 
ery, on Polk Street, San Francisco, to 
Paul gy os The latter was formerly 
owned by Hooper Mallett. 


G. W. Keefer is now the representa- 
tive of M. Getz & Co. in southern Cali- 
fornia, making his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Keefer has had years of 
experience in the bakers’ and confection- 
ers’ supply line on the Pacific Coast, and 
has a host of friends in the territory in 
which he is now travelling. M. Getz & 
Co. is. opening a Los Angeles office for 
Mr. Keefer and for the representative 
of its soda fountain department. 


R. C. Mason. 
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Annual Meeting Held at Allentown—Good Attendance —Revised Bakeries 
Standard to Become a Law July 1 


The bakers of Pennsylvania ys lived 
up to the good reputation they have 
established for attending trade meetings 
at’ their annual convention at Allentown, 
June 14-16. It was one of the best at- 
tended state meetings held this year. 

Monday, June 14, was devoted large- 
ly to registration and get-together meet- 
ings, with a dance in the evening at the 
Hotel Traylor. 

The meeting was opened promptly 
Tuesday morning, June 15, by President 
Crider, the address of welcome being 
made by Claude T. Reno, city solicitor. 
In the absence of L. J. Schumaker, of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Crider responded. 

In his annual address, Mr. Crider told 
of many of the difficulties faced by the 
bakers of this country during the war 
period and since then, He referred to 
flour prices and the reasons for the high 
cost of living, and added: “This country 
is facing a food shortage, the like of 
which was/never before known. Never 
has the agricultural situation been so 
serious. The abandonment of farm life 
has left more than 24,000 farmhouses in 
New York state vacant, while people are 
camping out in tents in the overcrowded 
cities.” 

The afternoon of Tuesday was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the standardiz- 
ing of the weight of the loaf. Jay Burns, 
of Omaha, Neb., led the fight against 
standardization, and was warmly sup- 
ported by Louis J. Kolb, of_ Philadel- 
phia, and Fred C. Haller, of Pittsburgh. 
President Crider, S. E. Loveless, of 
Philadelphia, and S. S. Walters, of 
Pittsburgh, favored standard weights. 
The question was threshed out pro and 
con, but finally a resolution was passed, 
opposing standard weights, although 
many of those present refused to vote. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Minneapolis, was 
present, and told of the wonderful work 
being done by the institute for the bak- 
ers of this country. He outlined briefly 
what it hoped to do, and ended with a 
cordial invitation to the bakers of Penn- 
sylvania to come to Minneapolis and see 
for themselves what the institute really 
is. 

REVISED BAKERIES STANDARD 


James C. Cronin, chairman of the in- 
dustrial board, department of labor and 
industry, Harrisburg, presented to the 
convention a tentative draft of the re- 
vised bakeries standard as prepared by 
the department. This was drawn up by 
the department with the help of some 
of the leading bakers of the state, and 
will become a law on July 1. The law in 
part follows: 

The term “bakery” shall mean and in- 
clude all buildings or parts of build- 
ings, cellars, and basements, wherein la- 
bor is employed and which are used for 
the mixing and other preparation of all 
ingredients entering into the manufac- 
ture, as well as the manufacture and 
handling, of all bakery products intend- 
ed for sale. ’ 

The term “products” shall mean and 
inciude macaroni, bread, cakes, crackers, 
biscuits, pies, crullers, rolls, pretzels and 
all other things usually manufactured in 
a bakery and intended for human con- 
sumption, as well as all ingredients en- 
tering into their manufacture. 


. 


The term “person” shall mean and in- 
clude all persons, firms, partnerships, as- 
sociations and corporations, It shall also 
include the masculine, feminine and 
neuter genders, as well as the singular 
and plural. 

The term “cellar” shall mean a story 
more than one-half below the level of 
the ground surrounding the building. 

The term “basement” shall mean a 
story partly but not more than one-half 
below the level of the ground surround- 
ing the building. 

Any person owning or holding, any 
builder altering or constructing, a build- 


ing intended for use as a bakery, shall 


communicate with the department and 
shall demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the department, through the submission 
of plans in duplicate and such other in- 
formation as may be required, that the 
place is properly suited to such purposes. 

Any person intending to engage in the 
baking business shall communicate with 
the department and shall demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the department that 
the proposed plant and its preparation 
for operation, including distribution, 
conform to the rules and regulations 
issued by the board for the governance 
of such business. If such conditions 
have been met the commissioner shall 
authorize the operation of said plant by 
a certificate of permission. 

No cellar or basement shall be used as 
a bakery which had not previously been 
used as. such, unless the same shall be 
at least\nine feet in height, measured 
from the finished surface of the floor to 
the under side of the ceiling, and in all 
other respects fully complies with all the 
provisions of this standard. No cellar 
or basement wherein the operation of a 
bakery has been discontinued for a pe- 
riod of six months or more shall be used 
for such purposes, unless the same shall 
be at least nine feet in height, measured 
from the finished surface of the floor to 
the under side of the ceiling, and in all 
other-respects fully complies with all the 
provisions of this standard. 

No person shall be employed in any 
bakery without having first obtained a 
certificate of health from a_ licensed 
physician. Said certificate shall be valid 
for a period of six months, and shall be 
kept on file in the premises where such 
person is employed. Persons working in 
bakeries shall be subject to medical ex- 
amination under the supervision of the 
department. 

Baking, mixing and storing rooms 
shall be properly drained, and plumbed 
in a sanitary manner. 

No person who is afflicted with any 
communicable disease or skin affection 
shall be employed or permitted to work 
in a bakery anywhere in the process of 
the manufacture of such products. 

Tuesday evening the entire delegation 
was entertained at the theatre at Central 
Park, a Dutch luncheon being served be- 
fore the performance. 


ADDRESS ON AMERICANIZATION 
Wednesday forenoon, June 16, J. A. 
Yeomans, of the Industrial. Speakers’ 
Bureau, Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a very 
forceful address on Americanization. He 
told of the industrial unrest throughout 
the country, the causes for same, and said 
that the only cure for the high cost of 
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liv was increased production. He 
said that this country was not produ: ing 
as it should: that while this was a c: wn. 
try of improved farm machinery, yet 
statistics showed that there was jot 
enough actual machinery here to e uip 
2 per cent of the farms with what they 
should have in the way of machinery. :{¢ 
advocated organized good will in in:ys- 
try, the gospel of the square deal nq 
100 per cent Americanization. 

Daniel P. Woolley, of the Fleischm inp 
Co., followed with a talk on bakery ad- 
vertising. Mr. Woolley emphasized the 
fact that the food bill of the Amer :an 
= amounted to $12,000,000,000 an- 
nually, that one-seventh of. this yas 
spent on bread, and yet one-third of the 
food value of the whole was suppliec by 
bread. If bakers could only cony sce 
their customers of the goodness of broad, 
how wholesome and nutritious it is, ond 
could encourage them to use two slices 
instead of one, the result on the ba}-ery 
business of this country would be } ard 
to estimate. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Fred Haller, of Pittsburgh, who was 
nominated for the presidency, refuse:! to 
allow his name to be considered. ‘he 
election resulted as follows: presic cnt, 
L. J. Baker, Pittsburgh; vice-presid cnt, 
L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia; se >re- 
tary, C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
A. A. King, Wilkes-Barre. Roscoe \ar- 
tin, of Uniontown, and C. E. Gunzen- 
hauser, of Lancaster, were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


NOTES 

Scranton was selected as the meeting- 
place for 1920. 

James Pryor, Penbrook, is adding an- 
other bread oven. 

The Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
gave out a feather pen holder. 

The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. distributed a leather card case. 

The Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co. 
gave away a key ring in a leather case. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co. had an exhibit in charge of H. 
K. Lawson. 

C. B. Welch, R. T. Hicks and W. A. 
Hart represented the International Co., 
of Baltimore. 

The Thorley Baking Co., on Sixth 
Street, Harrisburg, is installing two 
more cake ovens. 

Richard Hoyt, vice-president of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn, 
mixed among the crowd. 

Fred Treulebin, G. A. Jahn, Harry 
Jones and J. A. Mark represented the 
Liberty Yeast Corporation. 


W. E. Barth, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, took 
an active part in the meetings. 


Lancaster bakers attending were Clirist 
and Charles Gunzenhauser, A. B. Heon- 
ninger and Harry Schlotzhauser. 

The Schulze Advertising Service had 
an exhibit in charge of William Evans, 
J. P. MeNally and J. M. Gottlieb. 

H. J. Biber, of Warren, has installed 
some pie-making machinery furnishe: 
the Colborne Mfg. Co., of Chicago. 

The Read Machinery Co. was repre- 
sented by D. D. Strite, W. H. Burn! 
Raymond Hinkle and F. S. Hoshour. 

R. R. Sanborn gave out a paprus | 
hat advertising Royal Mail flour : 
by the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller * 
Co. 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
represented by. C. P. Oliver, J. 
Honeysett, C. H. Bollinger and 1 
Wyant. 

C. H. Rhul, of Penbrook, is inst: 
another steam bread oven and makixz § 
number of improvements to his pla! 
general, 

W. A. King, treasurer, is enterin 
his seventh successive year as an offi. 
His report showed a balance on han 
$3,138.66. 

A. W. Kley, Phoenixville, father of the 
bakers’ home, was very much in evidence, 
and is still pushing his enterprise 
completion. 

Henry Duchynski, 417 Ma le Stree 
Reading, is installing a large-sized, 
double-door, basement-fired Standard 
bread oven. 

M. A. Baker, father of the Seven Bak- 
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er Bros., Pittsburgh, was in attendance, 
and saw his son elevated to the presi- 
dent’s chair. 

Frank Knighton, Sidney Rose, Martin 
Miller, T. P. Williamson and W. H. 
Hogge drove from New York in Mr. 
Knighton’s car. 

Allentown bakers taking an active part 
in the convention were J. H. Dichelholz, 
1. H. Smanam, William Brandauer and 
A. P. Schneider. 

Theodore Brennecke, | Philadelphia 
manager for the Fleischmann Co., has 
a'tended all 12 annual meetings of the 
slate organization. 

R. W. Sotzing, formerly with John C. 
McAlpine, bakery accountant, Philadel- 
piia, is now manager of the Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Baking Co. 

J. W. Pearson, of the Waggman-Litho 
(»., Washington, D. C., visited among the 
delegates prior to starting on a trip to 
the Pacific Coast by auto. 

Bish Prendergast, advertising man- 
aver of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
i, on a business trip to Minneapolis and 
o-her northwestern cities. 

fF. H. Blewett and A. E. Smith repre- 
sonted the Consumers’ Advertising Serv- 
ice Co., a branch of the Consumers’ Bak- 
i.g Co. of Paterson, N. J 

R. M. Helm, Roy Troutner, Edward 
White, J. J. Fitzgerald and Messrs. Blair 
and Connell looked after the Russell- 
\iiller Milling Co.’s interests. 

S. S. Bresky, A. B. McGin and George 
Saffron, of the Seaboard Flour Co., 
drove through from Boston. They pre- 
sented fountain pens to delegates. 

Seranton bakers present were George 
Scheuer; J. G. Moesel, Joseph Heen, P. 
li. Williams and C. J. Layfield, who 
carried home the 1921 convention. 

B. Gerlach, of the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, and H. C. Stebbins, of the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., were in 
\llentown, meeting their representa- 
tives, 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. delega- 
tion consisted of H. W. Brown, R. A. 
Porter, R. S. Thorpe, W. T. Godard, R. 
li. White, T. C. Jenkins, R. S. Snavely 
and I, E. Allan. 

L. E. Delone, formerly with the Red 
Wing (Minn) Milling Co., is now repre- 
senting the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 
in eastern Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Allentown. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. representa- 
tives were R. T. Hambleton, W. J. Mor- 
ris, Jr A. R. Tucker, H. W. Powers, 
R. F. Miller, G. M. Peters, M. T. Towle 
and H. H. Miller. 

Among bakers registered from Phila- 
delphia were F. L. Schlichmeyer, S. E. 
Loveless, G. S. Fleitz, G. J. Conly, M. 
Niwmio, Joseph Marinelli, Frank Brusco 
and Beard Newman. 

At 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, the 
ladies left on an auto ride to the game 
reserve, then to Dorney Park for lunch, 
and from there to Bethlehem over South 
\lountain and return. 

F, F. Thomas, A. J. Will and P. B. 
Thomas motored through from Balti- 
nore, At Philadelphia they were joined 

Richard Hoyt, of the Tennant & 
tloyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

R. T. Beatty, William Evans and 
Ceorge P. Reuter, executive members of 
ihe Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
‘ry, were kept busy rounding up new 
inembers for their organization. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, Neb., and Col- 
enel Louis J. Kolb, of Philadelphia, 

iolesale bakers, took an active part in 

e deliberations, especially those con- 
corning the standard weight law. 

Among the past presidents in attend- 

ice were Bernard Schmidt, Harris- 
burg; George W. Fischer, Huntingdon; 
“ohn Haller, Altoona; C. Gunzenhauser, 
Lancaster; J. A. Arnold, Reading. 


Milkhouse_ representatives attending 
ere Charles Fink, I. H. Nester Co., 
Philadelphia; Charles Petz, Merrell- 
‘oule; H. W. Walker, B. F. Fardy and 
Villiam Dulson, the Dry Milk Co. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, 
nad the moving pictures of the Goerz 
“lour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, shown 
at the Central Park Theatre, Tuesday 
evening. They made a decided hit. 

B. Gerlach, president of the La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., visited the con- 
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vention and conferred with his Philadel- 
phia representative, J. P. M » who 
covers part of eastern Pennsylv: 

John H. Dietz, of the Danville (Pa.) 
Milling Co., who rates a bakery in 
connection with his flour mill, was an in- 
terested visitor, and gathered a number 
of new ideas to embody into his bakery 
business, 

The whole-wheat bread furnished at 
the Dutch lunch at Central Park and in 
the dining-room of the Hotel Traylor 
was the compliment of the Old Fashioned 
Millers, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., represent- 
ed by Nelson Yoke. 

D. W. Cass, sales-manager of the Bak- 
ers’ Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, paid 
the convention a short visit, and then 
continued his journey homeward to com- 
plete arrangements for an extended trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The closing gathering on Wednesday 
evening was marked with an exception- 
ally fine programme. The farewell was 
held at the Hotel Traylor, and was 
marked with dancing, music, singers, 
cabaret and a lunch. 

H. A. Johnson Co., of Boston, was 
represented by Joseph Wishart, A. D. 
Boyer and A. L. Griffin. Mr. Griffin, who 
was formerly located in New York City, 
is now stationed at Boston in the capac- 
ity of sales-manager. 

C. A. Barrett, representing the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. for seven 
years in New York state, is now repre- 
senting the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co, in the same territory, with head- 
quarters at Highland Falls. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by Hugh W. Brown, manager, 
and R. A. Porter, Philadelphia; R. H. 
Thorpe and D. H. Snavely, Pittsburgh; 
W. F. Goddard, A. L. White, E. Jen- 
kins and I. E. Allen, Altoona. 

H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., visited the 
convention and conferred with his sales- 
manager H. R. McGee, salesmen H. F. 
Stewart and F. F. Thomas and Phila- 
delphia representative, W. J. Rardon. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, for the past eight 
years with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in western Pennsylvania, is now repre- 
senting the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in western Pennsylvania and New 
York state, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frank P. Nistle, of Reading, is build- 
ing a pretzel bakery at 228-240 Moss 
Street, to be equipped with four ovens. 
The machinery is being supplied by the 
Read Machinery Co., and will consist of 
a dough mixer, flour sifting and elevat- 
ing outfit. 

Barney Schmidt, of Harrisburg, first 
president of the state association, mo- 
tored through with a party of friends. 
The Beth- Allen Baking Co.’s new plant, 
of which Mr. Schmidt is the head, lo- 
cated near Allentown, was the mecca for 
many visitors. 

Flour brokers and jobbers from Pitts- 
ab included Franklin J. Connelly, J. 
T. Taylor Brokerage Co; R. R. San- 
born, Herman Koch, Charles Koch & 
Co; Harry C. May, Edward May & 
Sons; A. P. Cole and E. C. Bremer, 
Jesse C, Stewart Co. 

Cc. J. Allers and E. W. Turner, of 
Procter & Gamble Co., C. E. Paret and 
R. S. Harland, Ward Baking Co., Bruce 
Dodson, Jr., and J. W. Carence, Recip- 
rocal Exchange, J. E. Hopkins and J. 
K. Anderson, McCormick Co., were 
among those present. 

All officers were in attendance, with 
the exception of Patrick Lonegran, York, 
L. M. Bricker, Lemoyne, and Ray Strit- 
zinger, Norristown, executive committee- 
men, The latter is in 2 hospital, and the 
association sent its best wishes to him 
for a speedy recovery. 

Among flour men present were H. D. 
Hopkins, of H. D. Hopkins & Sons, 
Millersville, Pa; F. F. and P. B. Thomas, 
Baltimore; Frank Boshea and C. As- 
quith, New England Flour Co., Boston; 
R. E. Williams and T. M. Holt, of Wil- 
liams & Holt, Lancaster; G. L. Clewell, 
Plymouth. 

H. Read, president of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, with his son Douglas, 
sailed from New York City, on June 19, 
for Paris, France, where t went to 
open a foreign office for the Read com- 
pany, which will be in charge of Mr. 


Read, Jr., who was formerly connected 


‘with the Boston office of the firm. 


L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Pretzel Co., with gy aa 
at Philadelphia, was elected to vice- 
eas meet S Mr. Schumaker said his 

rm is now turning, at one of its plants 
in Philadelphia, 60 bbls of flour daily in- 
to ice-cream cones. It has recently em- 
barked in bread manufacturing. 

Philadelphia flour men present includ- 
ed A. R. Field, of H. J. Horan; W. W. 
Hostetter, Samuel Bell & Sons; C. D. 
Greene and R. E. McCosh, of R. E. Mc- 
Cosh & Co; C. Joseph Adam; John and 
Joseph Rogers, of Richardson Bros; H. 
C. Hagerman; A. D. Acheson; W. J. 
Rardon, secretary Philadelphia Flour 
Club. 

Specialty houses represented were H. 
Schlesinger and H. S. Nunes, Brown, 
Young & Co., Inc., New York City; A. 
Schwartz, Joe Lowe Co; Lee and J. E. 
Rousch, Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation; E. I. Stokes and W. J. 
O’Neil, Stein-Hall. Mfg. Co; William 
Hand and A. Hardesty, Weeks-Hand 
Corporation. 

Malt men present were George P. 
Reuter, H. F. Lockwood, and C. H. Jahn, 
Malt-Diastase Co; L. F. McConnell, Ad- 
vance Malt Products Co; J. F. Kearny 
and H. B. Pearson, American Diamalt 
Co; Carl Daufer, Allentown (Pa.) Malt 
Extract Co; L. G. A. and C. W. Beh- 
rends, Philadelphia Malt Extract Co; 
Arthur Berrett, P. Ballantine & Sons. 

The Fleischmann Co. had an attractive 
corner in the convention hall fixed up 
where it displayed bakery advertising for 
the sales promotion of bakery products, 
in charge of Henry R. Newcomb, C. A. 
Bolen, D. P, Wooley, J. Schinkel, R. C. 
Jobe, Theodore Brennecke, M. F. Mc- 
Henry, J. Diehl, Guy Maynard, Carl 
Fischer and A. E. Poad. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hall- 
er Baking Co., Pittsburgh, while attend- 
ing the convention received word that 
J. N. Cook, a stockholder and a member 
of the board of directors of the Haller 
Baking Co., died suddenly from an at- 
tack of acute indigestion. Mr. Cook was 
a prominent patent attorney, with of- 
fices in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

L. G. Brennecke, Frank Wheeler, E. 
P. Mitchell, S. B. Wagner and E. C. 
Hellegas attended the meeting for the 
Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
This was Mr. Mitchell’s first bakers’ con- 
vention in this territory, having come 
direct through from Cincinnati, where 
he has been stationed for the mill for a 
number of years, to take charge of the 
Philadelphia office. 

Employees of the Old Dutch Market, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., have been pre- 
sented with life insurance policies rang- 
ing from $500 to $1,500, according to 
the length of service. The total insur- 
ance at present amounts to nearly $300,- 
000. Commencing June 16, Wednesday 
afternoons will become a recognized holi- 
day for their employees during June, 
July and August. 

Machinery and supply men included 
P. C. Schaefer, Phil Schaefer & Sons, 
Philadelphia; M. A. Jones, Gottschalk 
& Co; M. Katzinger, Union Wrapping 
Machine Co; E. S. Follmer, C. H. Wal- 
ter, Jr., Baltimore; J. S. Holahan, Ja- 
burg Bros; J. R. Lloyd, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward Gorgas, Thomson Machine Co; E. 
J. Adam, Philadelphia; H. E. Pfeiffer 
and Martin Miller, Jaburg-Miller Co. 

Oven men present included: G. J. Con- 
ly, Keystone Oven Co; A. F. and C. E. 
Hartzell, Standard Oven Co; M. W. 
Jacobi, General Oven Co; J. C. Emly, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; G. A. Daut and J. M. 
Gantvoort, National Oven Co; Sidney 
Bennett, Bennett Oven Co; F. C. Panus- 
ka and William Heutterberger, Hubbard 
Oven Co; A. W. Fosdyke, Superior Oven 
Co; L. W. Gherity and I. J. White, Pet- 
ersen Oven Co. 

Supply men attending were C. L. 
Archbald, Worcester Salt Co; E. A. Raff, 
Harry H. Ottens Mfg. Co; Carl Kish- 
man, Union Steel Products Co; W. J. 
DeCrose, California Associated Raisin 
Co; A. J. Will, August Maag Co; J. D. 
Ellis and W. E. Robertson, the Ham- 
mersley Mfg.-Co; G. T. Starner, the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co; M. B. 
Maier, the Myers & Hicks Co; M. W. 
Dinse, A. C. Nowland & Co. 

Among the wholesale bakers attend- 


Be oS, Snes? nea : 
E. Ss. Gross, Coplay Js A. I : ‘* 
C. H. Ruhl, Peanbrook; G. A. 5 ae 


Erie; M. B. ——— Emaus; H. J. 
Biber, Warren; J. K. Frey, Elizabeth- 
ville; Jacob Link, Columbia; F. F. 
Gramlich, Williamsport; A. E. Wilt, Al- 
toona; W. E. Seaman, Hamburg; C. R. 
Schweizer, Honesdale; S. W. Eitiner, 
Reading; H. S. Long, Lebanon. 


Samuel Knighton, head of the flour 
house of Samuel Knighton & Son, New 
York City, with his son Edward, drove 
through in a roadster. Mr. Knighton, 
Sr., met many of his old frie to 
whom he sold flour over 30 years ago 
when he travelled through section 
for a western mill. Other Knighton rep- 
resentatives in attendance were Frank 
Knighton, E. L. Detwiller and T, P. 
Williamson, who gave out to their friends 
a puzzle. 


Among the prominent bakers present 
were: W. P. Jacobi, New Kensington; 
A. Hertel, Dowingtown; H. Steitz, Shamo- 
kin; I. L. Bowman, Annville; J. F. Dal- 
ton, Chester; Emil Peiter, Doylestown; 
E. H. Steinmetz, Bangor; E. D. King, 
Sayre; L. G. Stritzinger, Norristown; J. 
P. Andrews, Bangor; D. C. Youse, 
Bechtelsville; C. A. Walters, West 
Bridgewater; E. M. Baum, Palmyra; J. 
L. Schultz, Pottstown; R. E. Hartman, 
Steelton; Peter Hoffman, Harrisburg. 


Mill representatives present were J. 
N. Isenberger, Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co; R. G. Walker, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; T. K. Witwer, Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co; P. B. Thomas, Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co; C. M. 
Williams, Stokes Milling Co; S. A. 
Blanchard, Mansfield (Ohio) Milling 
Co., Inc; A. C. Walling and J. H. Kays, 
Bay State Milling Co; J. L. Gaumer, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co; E. R. Rocka- 
fellow, Goodhue Mill Co; J. W. Connell 
and William Rupp, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; W. A. Hartman, Mauser 
Mill Co; J. H. Musser, Duluth Universal 
Milling Co; J. T. Lipford and J. A, 
Waggett, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co. 


At 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon the 
ladies were taken by trolley to Central 
Park, one of the city’s beautiful subur- 
ban parks, where they were joined by the 
men in the evening and served with an 
excellent Dutch lunch, followed by a 
theatre performance and dancing. At 
the conclusion of the vaudeville show 
there was a moving picture showing the 
preparing of the ground for seed, har- 
vesting, threshing, and delivering wheat 
to the mill, following it through the mill, 
out into a car as flour ready for ship- 
ment to the bakers, then on to a modern 
bakery and finally as finished bread. 
This screen picture was'an education in 
itself, and was taken by the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co. Newton, Kansas, and was 
shown by the courtesy of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, New York City. 


Two special Pullman cars carrying a 
party of about 75 bakers and suppl 
men, arrived over the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad from Pittsburgh, in 
charge of A. P. Cole, vice-president of 
the Jesse C. Stewart Co. In the party 
were the following bakers: S. S. Watters, 
L. J. Baker, Ernest Braun, E. F. Web- 
ber, S. J. Baker, Charles Haller, W. E. 
Barth and wife, M. A. Baker, Mr. 
Schleat, Jacob Zielbauer, John Ertl, wife 
and daughter, C. Stoeicklein, W. C. Bur- 
ry, Adam Lutz and wife, Edward Burry, 
all of Pittsburgh; William Sherman, 
Butler; Charles A. Walters, West 
Bridgewater; R. C. Martin, Uniontown; 
N. E. Smith, Greenville; John Haller, 
Altoona; Mr. Lepold, Johnstown. Al- 
lied trade members included Charles 
Bolen, the Fleischmann Co; A. P. Cole 
and E. C. Bremer, Jesse C. Stewart Co; 
R. R. Sanborn, flour; J. J. Fitzgerald 
and R. M. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; Franklin J. Connolly, J. T. Taylor 
Brokerage Co; R. S. Thorpe and R. S. 
Snavely, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Ha 
C. May, Edward C. May & Sons; R. 
Hambleton and H. W. Powers, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; C. B. Welch, Interna- 
tional Co; C. E. Taret, Ward Baking Co; 
J. K. Anderson, McCormick Co; J. A. 
Waggett and J. T. Lipford, New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; A. F. and C. 
E. Hartzell, Standard Oven Co; Herman 
Kock, Charles Kock & Co; J. R. Lloyd, 
eggs; H. F. Stewart and H. R. McGee, 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 

















































































membership committee, has sent out the 
following letter to members of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 


d 8 

“I am pleased to advise you that, al- 
though our membership campaign was 

rolonged beyond its originally fixed 
ton, rtly for the reason that our or- 
shoieetion was not completed as early as 
we had expected, and for other causes, 
we can report, with the official closing 
‘of the campaign, that we have passed the 
1,000 mark. ‘ 
“The revision of our membership in 
connection with this campaign necessi- 
tates our probably having to eliminate a 
number of members at present carried 
on the list, who have not fulfilled their 
obligations. This applies not to recent 
applicants, but to certain members car- 

ied for some time in an endeavor to 
have them make good. 
“T have written the above by way of re- 
port, but the real purpose of this com- 
munication is to extend to each and every 
one of you, the vice-chairmen, regional 
chairmen, state chairmen and individual 
members, my appreciation of your moral 
and active support. Many of the mem- 
bers actually outdid themselves in the 
campaign. 

“Membership work is continuous and 
I, therefore, request your further co- 
operation individually at all times. We 
are expecting a great noe bakers at 
our convention at. Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember who are not members. These 
men are all prospects. Now, in the 
meantime—and certainly if not before, 
then at the convention—whenever you 
find one of these prospects, sign him up. 
“T also want to say that, as chairman 
of the membership committee, I have had 
assigned to me the duty of working up 
the attendance at the Atlantic City con- 
vention, and I am going to call on you 
for help in that connection. We want to 
get every man we possibly can to come 
to Atlantic City, and we eo to perfect 
plans whereby we can get the men from 
the different territories to come to- 
gether at certain points from which we 
can arrange special Pullman car service. 
This will extend the period of fellowship 
beyond the actual dates of the conven- 
tion, besides pp cedyer aa. to the conveni- 
ence of those who attend.” 

D. P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, in a letter sent out to the trade 
on June 9, recommends that members of 
the association who are in a position to 
employ some of the members of the 
raduating class of the baking school at 
Braweoty Institute, Minneapolis, which 
is completing a course this month, should 
communicate with Prof. John C. Sum- 
mers, head of the baking school. A 
large number of the graduates have al- 
ready secured permanent positions, but 
there still are a few who are looking for 
an/ opportunity to secure employment. 
In writing Professor Summers, it is re- 
quested that members state exactly the 
kind of man wanted, and other details. 
Mr. Chindblom also calls the attention of 
the trade to the fact that the next six 
months’ course at Dunwoody Institute 
starts July 1, and that those who are 
planning to send some one to the bakin 

school should at once communicate. wit 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody 
Institute. 





. Minneapolis Retail Bakers _ 

A meeting of the Minneapolis Retail 
Bakers’ Association was held at the Rad- 
isson Hotel, June 17. The principal 
business discussed was the plans for the 
coming retail bakers’ convention, which 
will be held in this city on Aug. 17-18. 
The local committee has secured the 
Radisson Hotel for convention head- 
qearters, and meetings will be held at 
this hotel and at the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute. 


Local mills have been invited to as- 
sist with the arrangements, and several 
haye already promised their co-operation. 
A report of the membership campaign 
was. en, and 25 retail bakers were 

to the list. The officers desire to 
make this association as strong as pos- 
sible before the convention, 


. 


Lewis F. Bolser, chairman of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In order to interest the bakers through- 
out the state in the convention, 
py yomear, dui the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ 

nm was held in the Minneapolis 
offices of the Fleischmann Co, June 21. 
The local committee gave a report on 
the plans already made for the big con- 
vention. 





Novel Advertising 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
large water tower at Muskogee, Okla., 
on which the Nafziger Bakeries have se- 
cured exclusive advertising space for an 
indefinite period. 

The tower is 130 feet high and 80 in 
circumference. It is painted on three 
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Novel Advertising at Muskogee, Okla. 


sides. The letter N is 14. feet high and 
16 feet wide, with the other letters in 
proportion. The side toward the main 
part of the city is illuminated from top 
to bottom by six strong flood lights. On 
a clear day the name Nafziger can be 
read from points as far as three miles 
away. The tower is a landmark for mo- 
torists and should prove a very effec- 
tive advertisement. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, Onto, June 19.—Conditions 
in the baking business locally are still 
unsatisfactory. Columbus bakers claim 
they are not making any money, due to 
the high prices of raw materials and 
high-priced labor. Bread is wholesaling 
at 8i%4c and 12¥,c for the 1-lb and 1%- 
Ib loaves respectively, and it is claimed 
it is impossible to show any profit at 
these prices. Several cities in Ohio have 
raised prices; some of them up to llc 
and 15%c wholesale. 

Flour has been coming in rather plen- 
tifully of late, and bakers have. their 
storerooms well filled. The situation is 
exactly opposite in this respect to what 
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it was three or four weeks ago, when 
everybody was scrambling for flour for 
immediate requirements. 

The railroad situation shows consider- 
able improvement and arrivals of flour 
are now coming in bunches. Sugar is. 
still very scarce and contracts have been 
placed lately for sugar at 27c lb, f.o.b. 
shipping point, but no promises are be- 
ing made by sellers when they can make 
shipments. Bakers who make a specialty 
of sweet goods, have been compelled to 
curtail their output to a considerable 
extent, and there seems to be no relief 
in sight. 

No business is being done in flour. 
Both jobbers and bakers are supplied 
for some time to come, and in most 
cases, sufficient has been contracted for 
at prices below present level to run 
through the crop. Buyers have no con- 
fidence in present prices. The opinion 
is that prices are bound to be lower in 
face of improved conditions of the 
growing crop. Mills do not seem to be 
pushing sales, possibly for the reason 
that they think it advisable to go easy 
and await the outcome of the effect of 
the discontinuance of government super- 
vision, There will be but very little 
flour sold now until mills begin offering 
for new-crop delivery. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19.—Bakers gen- 
erally are supplied with flour to last 
them until new-crop flour is available, 
and have bought little during the past 
few weeks. Some small bakers have 
picked up bargains in spot goods avail- 
able below limits of mills, but the larger 
bakers could not be interested to come 
into the market for round lots at pre- 
vailing high prices. Furthermore, all 
classes of buyers are holding off antici- 
pating a drop in prices when new-crop 
flour is offered freely. 

Bakers have enjoyed a very satisfac- 
tory demand for their products during 
the past month, warmer weather and the 
prevailing high prices on other commodi- 
ties, particularly potatoes, having in- 
creased the consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts perceptibly, and only a small amount 
of home baking is now being done. 

Besides flour, other ingredients used 
in the manufacture of bread are held at 
high prices, but the most detrimental 
factor is the continual acute shortage of 
sugar, and for this reason bakers are 
turning out a limited amount of fancy 

ods. 

The price for the popular-sized loaf of 
bread has shown no further advance re- 
cently, and is selling at lle and 16c. All 
other bakery goods also remained un- 
changed. 

Stocks of both hard and soft wheat 
flour in the hands of most bakers are 
sufficient to carry them into the new- 
crop year; however, they have had no 
material replenishing for some time, and 
with the steadily increasing demand for 
bakers’ bread, it is generally believed 
that stocks will be abnormally low when 
new-crop flour is offered, and a period 
of active buying should follow, 


Perer Derren. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututs, Minn., June 19.—Duluth 
wholesale and retail bakers are doing a 
steady business. Consumption continues 
active in. bread and other bakery goods, 
with business holding up to its previous 
volume, or in some cases showing im- 
provement. Under the existing prices for 
flour and other materials entering into 
baking, the tendency of housewives is to 
curtail home baking, and bakers’ wares 
are gradually taking its place. In bread, 
for instance, goods from the bakers’ 
shelves are rapidly replacing homemade 
loaves. Living conditions may have 
something to do with this, as, owing to 
the shortage of houses, many families are 
going into small quarters where. they are 
unable to bake, so must buy the baker’s 
goods. Of course, the increase in popu- 
lation also enters as a factor. 

The high price of sugar, flour, ete., 
appears to have increased the demand 
on bakeries for rolls, cakes and pastry 
goods. This is probably accounted for 
by the economizing policy of home bak- 
ers. to lower the family expense budget 
as regards sweet pastries and pies, but 
who Proqiiasitly visit the bakers for them 
when demand dictates. 





June 23, 1920 


Big bakers are reported as generally 
having their flour supplies covered for thc 
next 30 days, and in some cases beyon: 
that time. Bookings are being delivered 
as wanted. The smaller ones buy as re- 
quired. The uncertainty of future. d.- 
velopments is causing the trade to yo 
slow in taking on fresh supplies. Gro- 
cery trade buys as established deman, 
justifies and not much beyond. Those 
who stocked up heavily last fall and win- 
ter are in some cases still supplied ; 
take them through for.a time; others 
are about due for making new purchase, 

Local rye users are just meeting thei; 
needs in a small way ‘with other orde: 
of flour. About the only change in t! 
situation is the price question. Rye buy 
ers have pulled out of the market an 
along with weakness of other graii 
heaviness developed, 


F. G. Cartson. 





KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 19.—The ba 
ing situation in this market is not as gow’! 
as it might be. Notwithstanding flo 
prices are considerably higher than du 
ing the winter, the bakers have ney 
raised their prices on bread. They ha 
scaled their weights down to some exten', 
but the difference in the cost of materi: 
and labor has increased a great deal mo 
than the cut in weights. Consequently, 
the bakers are not making much, if. any, 
profit at present. 

Of course, flour prices are a little lowe: 
than the high point of the season, but 
they are not low enough to justify t 
present price of bread. It is to be hop 
that flour will decline further, otherw 
there will not be much money made in | 
baking business in this territory the co: 
ing season, Prices for labor were a 
vanced in May, the bakers practical 
meeting the unions’ ideas as to the : 
vance. 

Stocks of flour are beginning to get 
rather low, especially as mills have 1 
been able to get shipments out on c 
tracts already booked some time ag. 
In some instances this has necessitat: 
buying from local mills and will neces 
tate considerable more unless the emp; 
car situation improves. Stocks of flour 
in bakers’ hands have been such that th: 
have not worried much until now, b 
from now on they will be devoting th 
best efforts towards getting flour whi: 
they have already bought. 

Grain receipts, including wheat ai 
corn, are above normal for this time 
the year, showing that liberal stocks a 
back in the country and also showing that 
the grain interests are getting mo 
empty cars than the milling interests are. 
Receipts of wheat and corn at Kans: 
City are running more than double 
year ago, so that in spite of the emp 
car situation the grain interests are get- 
ting more than their share. 

Mills on some lines report the emp 
car situation a little better, while ot! 
mills report it worse. Taken as a whole, 
the situation has not improved a bit sin 
the recent order for diverting a lar 
number of empty cars into this territory. 

Prices on all ingredients going into | 
loaf remain high, although some slig)t 
concessions haye been made on short 
ing and sugar. These declines have bi 
rather small compared to the enorm 
advance over last year, especially 
sugar. 
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Oris B. Durain 





Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the followi:g 
points, are given as below: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 29@30c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.35. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 20c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50@10.25 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13,509. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, ib in cases 58: 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 53c 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 22c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 28c, 
Currants, Ib in cases 26c, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $23, 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 19\%c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 21\%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches,’ gallons, doz $8.54. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65c 
Wainuts, Bordeaux pieces, ib in cases 62c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 25c. 
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June 23, 1920 
NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Baking Outlook Not Very Promising—High 
prices on Raw Materials and High Wages 
Make Little Profit—Sugar Scarce 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 19.—Whole- 
sale bakers feel that bread sales will 
soon begin to increase as the hot weather 
season is a time when the housewife turns 
more than ever to bakers’ bread. The 
question of labor and high prices for 
flour and other ingredients is causing the 
baker more concern than thought of a 
decline in sales. There is still a good 
demand for doughnuts, rolls, and other 
bakery products and prices are higher. 
Bakers continue to favor quality bread 
and other products rather than a lower 
grade at a cheaper price. It is felt that 
to cheapen the product rather than ad- 
vance prices will result in a decrease in 
sales. 

Under existing circumstances, the out- 
look is far from promising, as the sum- 
mer months are naturally the start of a 
period when business drops off, and there 
is nothing in the present situation that 
would warrant an optimistic view of 
baking conditions locally for some time 
to come, 

‘The sugar ‘situation is causing consid- 
erable trouble. The trade finds it dif- 
ficult to obtain supplies except in small 
quantities and then at extremely high 
prices. It is said that some bakers have 
been obliged to pay as high as 27c lb for 
sugar, and were often obliged to pur- 
chase other goods to obtain even small 
amounts, Indication for relief in the 
neir future is not apparent. 

Powdered buttermilk is in good de- 
mand and supplies are large. Bakery 
supply houses are quoting at 19@20c lb, 
in 50-lb quantities. There is a good call 
for albumen and supplies are coming in 
frecly. Prices show an easing off over 
last month and are quoted at $1.25@1.30 
per lb, as against $1.35@1.40 a month 
ago. The demand for skim milk powder 
is quite heavy, the local trade say, and 
there is a good supply of this commodity 
on hand, Prices are stronger than sev- 
eral weeks ago and are around 26@27c 
per Ib. 

lrading in raisins has been active the 
past few weeks and stocks are material- 
ly reduced. Stocks in bakery supply 
houses are reported as fair. Prices are 
firm. Currants are meeting -with little 
demand and the market is weaker. 
Peaches are moving more freely, particu- 
larly the peeled varieties, which do not 
require so much sugar in cooking. 

brokers, mill representatives, whole- 
salcrs and jobbers of flour say there is 
little demand for flour from _ bakers. 
Buying from this class of trade con- 
tinues to be mostly of small quantities 
which are wanted for use until flour or- 
dered from the mills arrive. There is 
still difficulty in getting shipments, and 
buyers of flour are more concerned in 
getting the stocks that have been ordered 
than in placing orders. 

Most of the bakers have sufficient 
stocks on hand or ordered, and will not 
be in need of additional supplies for sev- 
eral weeks, The uncertainty of the mar- 
ket, following the termination of the 
Gr:in Corporation, has also caused buy- 
ers to act in a hesitating manner about 
ent-ring the flour market. Those who 
hai flour bought even at much lower 
pries than today’s quotations cannot 
fini room to take in the flour, and new 
business is almost impossible. Flour 
buyers seem to feel that the market will 
dec'ine further, and are not interested 
in \uying even at the new prices put out 
during the past few days. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Pumapenpuia, Pa., June 19.—Local 
bakers have enough flour on hand to last 
then for some weeks, and are operating 
ver. cautiously, even the present sharply 
reduced prices failing to attract busi- 
ness. While spot stocks are no longer 
burdensome, there have been some trans- 
actions in these below mill limits. 

The seareity of sugar has been further 
aggravated by the strike of the long- 
shoremen, which has seriously interfered 
with the unloading of raw material. 
Bakers are of necessity curtailing the 
use of sugar and turning to an increas- 
ing extent to substitutes. Other bakers’ 
supplies, such as nuts and fruits, ‘are 
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also scarce and higher, and this, in con- 
nection with the high cost of labor, makes 
it a difficult problem,  daghapgnsone for 
the small baker, to make a margin of 


profit. 

Retail prices during the month have 
shown no change, being on a basis of 
lle for a 1-lb loaf, although some of the 
chain stores are selling for 9c unwrapped, 
with an additional charge of 1c for loaves 
wrapped in waxed paper. 


NOTES 
The New System Bakery of this city 
has been chartered with $10,000 capital. 


Another Barker System bakery will 
shortly be opened at the corner of Front 
and Market streets. 

William Freihofer, the big baker of 
this city, was a delegate to the Republi- 
can convention at Chicago. 


Samuet S. DANIELS. 





EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 


Chicago Supply House Buys Fifteen Acres of 
Land—New Large Plant to Be Built 
—Plans Now Being Drawn 


The Edward Katzinger Co., the well- 
known bakers’ supply house of Chicago, 
has purchased 15 acres of ground at 
the southeast corner of Armitage and 
Cicero avenues, in that city, adjoining 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Belt Line railroads. The company in- 
tends to construct a large plant on this 
newly acquired property, the first unit of 
which will contain about 200,000 square 
feet. Plans are being drawn for the 
new building, and switch tracks are be- 
ing laid which will enable this firm to 
handle 30 cars at one time. The old 
plant is located on North Sangamon 
Street, and a large addition is now being 
made to its building. 

Edward Katzinger, president, states 
that this new property was bought only 
after the most exhaustive investigation 
of the location as to railroad facilities 
and relation to the surrounding labor 
districts. 





Kansas Bread Prize Winners 

The 16 prize-winning Bread-Making 
Club members of Kansas, shown in the 
accompanying picture, won honor trips 
to Boy’s and Girl’s Club Week at the 
state agricultural college. These trips 
were offered by prominent milling com- 
panies of the state. These girls repre- 
sent nine different counties. Their ages 
range from 10 to 18. 

The three girls in uniform are the all- 
star state demonstration team, and re- 
ceive the honor for having been given 
the highest grade for their demonstra- 
tion work at the state contest. They 





not only can make bread, but can 
tell an audience how it is done. “Each 
of the three girls in the team comes 
from a different county. 

Next year there will be at least 40 
girls receiving these honor trips, as there 
will be more milling companies offering 
these trips. 





Allied Trades Association 


Walter W. Brown, of Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary of the newly organized Allied 
Tradés of the Baking Industry, reports 
that, while no special campaign or drive 
for new members has been made, interest 
in ‘the association is growing. 

The following charter members have 
been secured since the Chattanooga con- 
vention: Henry A. Hildebrandt, Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill; Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa; John L. 
Sullivan, American Diamalt Co; C. W. 
Helm, Helm Built Oven Co., Chicago, 
Ill; H. M. Bachman, Champion Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago, Ill; C, E. Sullivan and 
Frank Cannon, Augusta Ice & Beverage 
Co., Augusta, Ga; Charles L, Sheehorn, 
Memphis, Tenn., and C. C. Johnson, 
sales-manager Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; William N. Elwood and 
Frank Streich, Union Wrapping Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill; S, C. Varner, Lyons 
Milling Co., Independence, Kansas; Wil- 
liam Rupp, Marshall Milling Co. East 
Orange, N. J; Dutchess Tool Co., Bea- 
con, N. Y; Chapman & Smith Co., Chica- 
go, Ill; C. W. Eichelberger, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; Peerless Bread 
Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio; H. A. 
Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. Barth & Son, J. M. Wilde, 
Jr., New York; Hayseen Mfg. Co., She- 
boygan, Mich; Bennett Oven Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; H. F. Barkerding, Charles- 
ton, S. C; H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., Chicago, Ill; A. J. Brice, Asso- 
ciation Raisin Co., Atlanta, Ga; Bakers’ 
Product Co., D. W. Cass, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. E. Hopkins, the McCormick Co., 
New York; George P. Griffin, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; Henry 
K. Jaburg, Jaburg Bros., New York; G. 
E. Bacon, G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 
Wis; R. A. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas; Champman & Smith, 
Chicago, two additional memberships; 
John Ade, John Becker, W. S. Drake, 
F. H. Nordmeyer, M. Malzbender, Fred 
Schneeberger, H. B. Pearson, A. Opprel, 
N. Tolton, American Diamalt Co., Cin- 
cinnati; S. W. Fiske, George F. Knierim, 
W. Haertinger, L. W. Vogel, Morris 
Dreyfuss, J. F. Kearny, American Dia- 
malt Co., New York; E. Bauer, H. E. 
Henneberger, Gust A. Carlson, American 
Diamalt Co., San Francisco; Aschner 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas; W. J. 


-dyke, Superior Oven Co., 





O'Reilly, Edison Electric Aptos ©e., 
Chicago; F. H. Brown, the Brown Orcola 

Co., Chicago; Otis B. Durbin, Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas ; A. W. Fos- 
3; B. FP, 
Whitecar, National Baker, Philadelphia; 
C. R. Christenson, R. W. Mader, L. W. 
Brannan, J. B. Trentman, V. M. Maines, 
F. J. Lloyd, Efforose Sugar Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 





Potomac States Bakers 

Norrotk, Va., June 22,—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Approximately 100 mill repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the United 
States are attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, which ned 
yesterday at the Ocean View Hotel. In 
addition, nearly 500 delegates and their 
wives and daughters are expected: to 
register before the convention closes. 

The association is made up of leading 
bakers of Virginia, West Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Maryland. W. R. 
Caskey, of Martinsburg, W. Va., presi- 
dent of the association, responded to the 
address of welcome by Mayor Albert Li 
Roper, after which he made his annual 
address, 

A number of important business ses- 
sions of the convention are to be held 
at various hours during today and 
Wednesday and, in addition, a number of 
entertainment features. have been pro- 
viaed, including water trips to various 
points of interest in this section. On 
Wednesday there will be a trip to his- 
toric Jamestown on a chartered steamer. 

The ladies of the delegation are being 
entertained today in sight-seeing, shop- 
ping, and luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Bathing at the various 
beaches will be another entertainment 
feature. 

Among the speakers on the programme 
of the convention are D. P. Woodley, of 
the Fleischmann Co., C. E. Wendlinger, 
of the International Co., Baltimore, F. 
D. Tsening, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. H. 
EK. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

JosepH A, Lesue. 





Normal Cacao Crop in Ecuador 

The present cacao crop in Ecuador 
will be a normal one, according to a re- 
cent report from Consul Goding, al- 
though the abundance of the flowerin 
had seemed to promise an exceptiona 
crop. During the month of March, 9,- 
439,724 lbs were exported from Guaya- 
quil and 180,007 lbs from Bahia de 
Caraquez, 





The Peking-Suiyuan Railway is having 
erected three Mallet and five Mikado 
type freight locomotives. 


Prize-Winning Bread Ctub Girls, Kansas State Agricultural College 





"AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


dustry: 

“J ‘am pleased to advise you that, al- 
though our membership campaign was 

rolonged beyond its originally fixed 
Aa rtly for the reason that our or- 

tion was not completed as early as 
we had expected, and for other causes, 
‘we can report, with the official closing 
of the campaign, that we have passed the 
1,000 mark. : 

“The revision of our membership in 
connection with this campaign necessi- 
tates our probably having to eliminate a 
number of members at present carried 
on the list, who have not fulfilled their 
obligations. This applies not to recent 
applicants, but to certain members car- 
red for some time in an endeavor to 
have them make good. 

“I have written the above by way of re- 
port, but the real purpose of this com- 
munication is to extend to each and every 
one of you, the vice-chairmen, regional 
chairmen, state chairmen and individual 
members, my appreciation of your moral 
and active support. Many of the mem- 
bers actually outdid themselves in the 
campaign. 

“Membership work is continuous and 
I, therefore, request your further co- 
operation individually at all times. We 
are expecting a great many bakers at 
our convention at. Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember who are not members. These 
men are all prospects. Now, in the 
meantime—and certainly if not before, 
then at the convention—whenever you 
find one of these prospects, sign him up. 

“T also want to say that, as chairman 
of the membership committee, I have had 
assigned to me the duty of working up 
the attendance at the Atlantic City con- 
vention, and I am going to call on you 
for help in that connection. We want to 
get every man we possibly can to come 
to Atlantic City, and we Pas to perfect 
plans whereby we can get the men from 
the different territories to come to- 
gether at certain points from which we 
can arrange special Pullman car service. 
This will extend the period of fellowship 
beyond the actual dates of the conven- 
tion, besides perigee | to the conveni- 
ence of those who attend.” 

D. P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, in a letter sent out to the trade 
on June 9, recommends that members of 
the association who are in a position to 
employ some of the members of the 

raduating class of the baking school at 

nwoody Institute, Minneapolis, which 
is completing a course this month, should 
communicate with Prof. John C. Sum- 
mers, head of the baking school. A 
large number of the graduates have al- 
ready secured permanent positions, but 
there still are a few who are looking for 
an! opportunity to secure employment. 
In writing Professor Summers, it is re- 
quested that members state exactly the 
kind of man wanted, and other details. 
Mr. Chindblom also calls the attention of 
the trade to the fact that the next six 
months’ course at Dunwoody Institute 
starts July 1, and that those who are 
planning to send some one to the baking 
school should at once communicate with 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody 
Institute. 





Minneapolis Retail Bakers | 

A meeting of the Minneapolis Retail 
Bakers’ Association was held at the Rad- 
isson Hotel, June 17. The principal 
business discussed was the plans for the 
coming retail bakers’ convention, which 
will be held in this city on Aug. 17-18. 
The local committee has secured the 
Radisson Hotel for convention head- 
ere, and meetings will be held at 

hotel and at the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute. 

Local mills have been invited to as- 
sist with the arrangements, and several 
haye already promised their co-operation. 
A report of the membership campaign 
was. ig and 25 retail bakers were 

to the list. The officers desire to 
make this association as strong as pos- 
sible before the convention. 


' 
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In order to interest the bakers through- 
out the state in the ae 
pyorsr ar. hig the Minnesota il Bakers’ 
A n was held in the Minneapolis 
offices of the Fleischmann Co. June 21. 
The local committee gave a report on 
the plans already made for the big con- 
vention, . 





Novel Advertising 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
large water tower at Muskogee, Okla., 
on which the Nafziger Bakeries have se- 
cured exclusive advertising space for an 
indefinite period. 

The tower is 130 feet high and 80 in 
circumference. It is painted on three 








Novel Advertising at Muskogee, Okla. 


sides. The letter N is 14. feet high and 
16 feet wide, with the other letters in 
proportion. The side toward the main 
part of the city is illuminated from top 
to bottom by six strong flood lights. On 
a clear day the name Nafziger can be 
read from points as far as three miles 
away. The tower is a landmark for mo- 
torists and should prove a very effec- 
tive advertisement. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, Onto, June 19.—Conditions 
in the baking business locally are still 
unsatisfactory. Columbus bakers claim 
they are not making any money, due to 
the high prices of raw materials and 
high-priced labor. Bread is wholesaling 
at 8i4c and 121,4c for the 1-lb and 11%- 
Ib loaves respectively, and it is claimed 
it is impossible to show any profit at 
these prices, Several cities in Ohio have 
raised prices; some of them up to Llc 
and 15%4¢ wholesale. 

Flour has been coming in rather plen- 
tifully of late, and bakers have. their 
storerooms well filled. The situation is 
exactly opposite in this respect to what 





it was three or four weeks ago, when 
everybody was scrambling for flour for 
immediate requirements. 

The railroad situation shows consider- 
able improvement and arrivals of flour 
are now coming in bunches. Sugar is 
still very scarce and contracts have been 
placed lately for sugar at 27c lb, f.o.b. 
shipping point, but no promises are be- 
ing made by sellers when they can make 
shipments. Bakers who make a specialty 
of sweet goods, have been compelled to 
curtail their output to a considerable 
extent, and there seems to be no relief 
in sight. : 

No business is being done in flour. 
Both jobbers and bakers are supplied 
for some time to come, and in most 
cases, sufficient has been contracted for 
at prices below present level to run 
through the crop. Buyers have no con- 
fidence in present prices. The opinion 
is that prices are bound to be lower in 
face of improved conditions of the 
growing crop. Mills do not seem to be 
pushing sales, possibly for the reason 
that they think it advisable to go easy 
and await the outcome of the effect of 
the discontinuance of government super- 
vision. There will be but very little 
flour sold now until mills begin offering 
for new-crop delivery. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19.—Bakers gen- 
erally are supplied with flour to last 
them until new-crop flour is available, 
and have bought little during the past 
few weeks. Some small bakers have 
picked up bargains in spot goods avail- 
able below limits of mills, but the larger 
bakers could not be interested to come 
into the market for round lots at pre- 
vailing high prices. Furthermore, all 
classes of buyers are holding off antici- 
pating a drop in prices when new-crop 
flour is offered freely. 

Bakers have enjoyed a very satisfac- 
tory demand for their products during 
the past month, warmer weather and the 
prevailing high rices on other commodi- 
ties, particularly potatoes, having in- 
creased the consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts perceptibly, and only a small amount 
of home baking is now being done. 

Besides flour, other ingredients used 
in the manufacture of bread are held at 
high prices, but the most detrimental 
factor is the continual acute shortage of 
sugar, and for this reason bakers are 
turning out a limited amount of fancy 
goods. 

The price for the popular-sized loaf of 
bread has shown no further advance re- 
cently, and is selling at lle and 16c. All 
other bakery goods also remained un- 
changed. 

Stocks of both hard and soft wheat 
flour in the hands of most bakers are 
sufficient to carry them into the new- 
crop year; however, they have had no 
material replenishing for some time, and 
with the steadily increasing demand for 
bakers’ bread, it is generally believed 
that stocks will be abnormally low when 
new-crop flour is offered, and a period 
of active buying should follow. 


Peter Derien. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn. June 19.—Duluth 
wholesale and retail bakers are doing a 
steady business. Consumption continues 
active in bread and other bakery goods, 
with business holding up to its previous 
volume, or in some cases showing im- 
provement. Under the existing prices for 
flour and other materials entering into 
baking, the tendency .of housewives is to 
curtail home baking, and bakers’ wares 
are gradually taking its place. In bread, 
for instance, goods from the bakers’ 
shelves are rapidly replacing homemade 
loaves. Living conditions may have 
something to do with this, as, owing to 
the shortage of houses, many families are 
going into small quarters where they are 
unable to bake, so must buy the baker’s 
goods. Of course, the increase in popu- 
lation also enters as a factor. 

The high price of sugar, flour, etc. 
appears to have increased the demand 
on bakeries for rolls, cakes and pastry 
goods. This is probably accounted for 
by the economizing policy of home bak- 
ers to lower the family expense budget 
as regards sweet pastries and pies, but 
who frequently visit the bakers for them 
when demand dictates. 
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Big bakers are reported as generally 
having their flour supplies covered for tlic 
next 30 days, and in some cases beyond 
that time. Bookings are being delivere; 
as wanted, The smaller ones buy as r- 
quired, The uncertainty of future. d.- 
velopments is causing the trade to yo 
slow in taking on fresh supplies. Gr.- 
cery trade buys as established demand 
justifies and not much beyond. Those 
who stocked up heavily last fall and win- 
ter are in some cases still supplied | 
take them through for.a time; othe;s 
are about due for making new purchase. 

Local rye users are just meeting the’; 
needs in a small way ‘with other orde: 
of flour. About the only change in t! 
situation is the price question. Rye bu 
ers have pulled out of the market ani 
along with weakness of other graii 
heaviness developed, 

F. G, Cartson. 





KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 19.—The ba! 
ing situation in this market is not as go 
as it might be. Notwithstanding flo. 
prices are considerably higher than du 
ing the winter, the bakers have ne, 
raised their prices on bread. They ha 
scaled their weights down to some exten, 
but the difference in the cost of materi, 
and labor has increased a great deal mo 
than the cut in weights. Consequently, 
the bakers are not making much, if. any, 
profit at present. 

Of course, flour prices are a little lov 
than the high point of the season, b 
they are not low enough to justify t 
present price of bread. It is to be hope 
that flour will decline further, otherw 
there will not be much money made in t! 
baking business in this territory the co 
ing season, Prices for labor were a 
vanced in May, the bakers practical 
meeting the unions’ ideas as to the a 
vance. 

Stocks of flour are beginning to get 
rather low, especially as mills have not 
been able to get shipments out on co 
tracts already booked some time ag 
In some instances this has necessitat: 
buying from local mills and will neces 
tate considerable more unless the emp|\ 
car situation improves. Stocks of flovi 
in bakers’ hands have been such that th 
have not worried much until now, bu 
from now on they will be devoting thei: 
best efforts towards getting flour whic! 
they have already bought. 

Grain receipts, including wheat and 
corn, are above normal for this time 
the year, showing that liberal stocks a 
back in the country and also showing th: 
the grain interests are getting more 
empty cars than the milling interests ar 
Receipts of wheat and corn at Kans:s 
City are running more than double 
year ago, so that in spite of the empl) 
car situation the grain interests are ge'- 
ting more than their share. 

Mills on some lines report the empty 
car situation a little better, while other 
mills report it worse. Taken as a whole, 
the situation has not improved a bit sin 
the recent order for diverting a lar 
number of empty cars into this territory. 

Prices on all ingredients going into t!. 
loaf remain high, although some slig!) 
concessions haye been made on short: 
ing and sugar. These declines have be 
rather small compared to the enormo’s 
advance over last year, especially 
sugar. 

Ors B. Dursin. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the followi 
points, are given as below: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, Ib 29@30c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.35. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 20c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50@10.25 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, ib in cases 58: 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in’ cases 53: 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 22c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 28c, 
Currants, Ib in cases 26c. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $23. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 19%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 21\%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.54. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65c 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 62c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cages 24c, 
Currants, Ib in cases 25c, 
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Baking Outlook Not Very Promising—High 


Prices on Raw Materials and High Wages 
Make Little Profit—Sugar Scarce 

Vasuineton, D. C., June 19.—Whole- 
sale bakers feel that bread sales will 
soon begin to increase as the hot weather 
season is a time when the housewife turns 
more than ever to bakers’ bread. The 
question of labor and high prices for 
flour and other ingredients is causing the 
baker more concern than thought of a 
decline in sales. There is still a good 
demand for doughnuts, rolls, and other 
bakery products and prices are higher. 
Bakers continue to favor quality bread 
and other products rather than a lower 
grade at a cheaper price. It is felt that 
to cheapen the product rather than ad- 
vance prices will result in a decrease in 
saies. 

Under existing circumstances, the out- 
look is far from promising, as the sum- 
mer months are naturally the start of a 
period when business drops off, and there 
is nothing in the present situation that 
would warrant an optimistic view of 
baking conditions locally for some time 
to come, 

The sugar situation is causing consid- 
erable trouble. The trade finds it dif- 
ficult to obtain supplies except in small 
quentities- and then at extremely high 
prices. It is said that some bakers have 
been obliged to pay as high as 27c lb for 
sugar, and were often obliged to pur- 
chase other goods to obtain even small 
amounts. Indication for relief in the 
neir future is not apparent. 

Powdered buttermilk. is in good de- 
mand and supplies are large. Bakery 
supply houses are quoting at 19@20c lb, 
in 50-lb quantities, There is a good call 
for albumen and supplies are coming in 
freely. Prices show an easing off over 
last month and are quoted at $1.25@1.30 
per Ib, as against $1.35@1.40 a month 
ago. The demand for skim milk powder 
is quite heavy, the local trade say, and 
there is a good supply of this commodity 
on hand, Prices are stronger than sev- 
ernl weeks ago and are around 26@27c 
per lb. 

'rading in raisins has been active the 
past few weeks and stocks are material- 
ly reduced. Stocks in bakery supply 
houses are reported as fair. Prices are 
firm, Currants are meeting with little 
deuand and the market is weaker. 
Peaches are moving more freely, particu- 
larly the peeled varieties, which do not 
require so much sugar in cooking. 

brokers, mill representatives, whole- 
salers and jobbers of flour say there is 
little demand for flour from bakers, 
Buying from this. class of trade con- 
tinues to be mostly of small quantities 
which are wanted for use until flour or- 
dered from the mills arrive. There is 
still difficulty in getting shipments, and 
buyers of flour are more concerned in 
getting the stocks that have heen ordered 
than in placing orders. 

lost of the bakers have sufficient 
stocks on hand or ordered, and will not 
be in need of additional supplies for sev- 
eral weeks, The uncertainty of the mar- 
ke!, following the termination of the 
Grain Corporation, has also caused buy- 
ers to act in a hesitating manner about 
eniering the flour market. Those who 
hai flour bought even at much’ lower 
prices than today’s quotations cannot 
fin’ room to take in the flour, and new 
bu:iness is almost impossible. Flour 
buyers seem to feel that the market will 
decline further, and are not interested 
in buying even at the new prices put out 
during the past few days. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





PHILADELPHIA 

l HILADELPHIA, Pa., June 19.—Local 
bakers have enough flour on hand to last 
thin for some weeks, and are operating 
very cautiously, even the present sharply 
recuced prices failing to attract busi- 
ness. While spot stocks are no longer 
buidensome, there have been some trans- 
actions in these below mill limits. 

the searcity of sugar has been further 
ageravated by the strike of the long- 
shoremen, which has seriously interfered 
with the unloading of raw material. 
Baxers are of necessity curtailing the 
use of sugar and turning to an increas- 
ing extent to substitutes. Other bakers’ 
supplies, such as nuts and fruits, are 


sh 


also scarce and higher, and this, in con- 
nection with the high cost of labor, makes 
it a difficult problem, particularly for 
nae small baker, to make a margin of 
profit. . 

Retail prices during the month have 
shown no change, being on a basis of 
lle for a 1-lb loaf, although some of the 
chain stores are selling for 9c unwrapped, 
with an additional charge of 1c for loaves 
wrapped in waxed paper. 


NOTES 
The New System Bakery of this oy 
has been chartered with $10,000 capital. 


Another Barker System bakery will 
shortly be opened at the corner of Front 
and Market streets. 

William Freihofer, the big baker of 
this city, was a delegate to the Republi- 
can convention at Chicago. 

Samuet S. Daniets, 





EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 


Chicago Supply House Buys Fifteen Acres of 
Land—New Large Plant to Be Built 
—Plans Now Being Drawn 


The Edward Katzinger Co., the well- 
known bakers’ supply house of Chicago, 
has purchased 15 acres of ground at 
the southeast corner of Armitage and 
Cicero avenues, in that city, adjoinin 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul an 
Belt Line railroads. The company in- 
tends to construct a large plant on this 
newly acquired property, the first unit of 
which will contain about 200,000 square 
feet. Plans are being drawn for the 
new building, and switch tracks are be- 
ing laid which will enable this firm to 
handle 30 cars at one time. The old 
plant is located on North Sangamon 
Street, and a large addition is now being 
made to its building. 

Edward Katzinger, president, states 
that this new property was bought only 
after the most exhaustive investigation 
of the location as to railroad facilities 
and relation to the surrounding labor 
districts. 





Kansas Bread Prize Winners 

The 16 prize-winning Bread-Making 
Club members of Kansas, shown in the 
accompanying picture, won honor trips 
to Boy’s and Girl’s Club Week at the 
state agricultural coliege. These trips 
were offered by prominent milling com- 
panies of the state. These girls repre- 
sent nine different counties. Their ages 
range from 10 to 18. 

The three girls in uniform are the all- 
star state demonstration team, and re- 
ceive the honor for having been given 
the highest grade for their demonstra- 
tion work at the state contest. They 
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not only can make good bread, but can 
tell an audience how it is done. Each 
of the three girls in the team comes 
from a different yer 

Next year there will be at least 40 
girls receiving these honor trips, as there 
will be more milling companies offering 
these trips. 





Allied Trades Association 


Walter W. Brown, of Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary of the newly organized Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, reports 
that, while no special campaign or drive 
for new members has been made, interest 
in ‘the association is growing. 

The following charter members have 
been secured since the Chattanooga con- 
vention: Henry A. Hildebrandt, Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill; Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa; John L. 
Sullivan, American Diamalt Co; C. W. 
Helm, Helm Built Oven Co., Chicago, 
Ill; H. M. Bachman, Champion Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago, Ill; C. E. Sullivan and 
Frank Cannon, Augusta Ice & Beverage 
Co., Augusta, Ga; Charles L. Sheehorn, 
Memphis, Tenn., and C. C. Johnson, 
sales-manager Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; William N. Elwood and 
Frank Streich, Union Wrapping Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill; S. C. Varner, Lyons 
Milling Co., Independence, Kansas; Wil- 
liam Rupp, Marshall Milling Co. East 
Orange, N. J; Dutchess Tool Co., Bea- 
con, N. Y; Chapman & Smith Co., Chica- 
go, Ill; C. W. Eichelberger, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; Peerless Bread 
Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio; H. A. 
Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. Barth & Son, J. M. Wilde, 
Jr., New York; Hayseen Mfg. Co., She- 
boygan, Mich; Bennett Oven Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; H. F. Barkerding, Charles- 
ton, S. C; H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., Chicago, Ill; A. J. Brice, Asso- 
ciation Raisin Co., Atlanta, Ga; Bakers’ 
Product Co. D. W. Cass, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. E. Hopkins, the McCormick Co., 
New York; George P. Griffin, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; Henry 
K. Jaburg, Jaburg Bros., New York; G. 
E. Bacon, G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 
Wis; R. A. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas; Champman & Smith, 
Chicago, two additional memberships; 
John Ade, John Becker, W. S. Drake, 
F. H. Nordmeyer, M. Malzbender, Fred 
Schneeberger, H. B. Pearson, A. Opprel, 
N. Tolton, American Diamalt Co., Cin- 
cinnati; S. W. Fiske, George F. Knierim, 
W. Haertinger, L. W. Vogel, Morris 
Dreyfuss, J. F. Kearny, American Dia- 
malt Co., New York; E. Bauer, H. E. 
Henneberger, Gust A. Carlson, American 
Diamalt Co., San Francisco; Aschner 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas; W. J. 


dyke, Superior Oven -Co., Ch 
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O'Reilly, Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
pn agpe F. H. Brown, the Brown Orcola 
Co., Chicago; Otis B. Durbin, Durbin 
; A. W. Fos- 
; B. F. 
Whitecar, National Baker, adelphia ; 
C. R. Christenson, R. W. Mader, L. W. 
Brannan, J. B. Trentman, V. M. Maines, 
F. J. Lloyd, Eflorose Sugar Co. Cin- 
cinnati. 


Brokerage Co., Kansas_ Ci 





Potomac States Bakers 

Norro.k, Va., June 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Approximately 100 mill repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the United 
States are attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, which opened 
yesterday at the Ocean View Hotel. In 
addition, nearly 500 delegates and their 
wives and daughters are expected to 
register before the convention closes. 

The association is made up of leading 
bakers of Virginia, West Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Maryland. W. R. 
Caskey, of Martinsburg, W. Va., presi- 
dent of the association, responded to the 
address of welcome by Mayor Albert L. 
Roper, after which he made his annual 
address. 

A number of important business ses- 
sions of the convention are to be held 
at various hours during today and 
Wednesday and, in addition, a number of 
entertainment features. have been pro- 
viaed, including water trips to various 
points of interest in this section. On 
Wednesday there will be a trip to his- 
toric Jamestown on a chartered steamer, 

The ladies of the delegation are being 
entertained today in sight-seeing, shop- 
ping, and luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Bathing at the various 
beaches will be another entertainment 
feature. 

Among the speakers on the programme 
of the convention are D. P. Woodley, of 
the Fleischmann Co., C. E. Wendlinger, 
of the International Co., Baltimore, F. 
D. Tsening, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Joseru A. Lesure. 





Normal Cacao Crop in Ecuador 

The present cacao crop in Ecuador 
will be a normal one, according to a re- 
cent report from Consul Goding, al- 
though the abundance of the flowerin 
had seemed to promise an exceptiona 
crop. During the month of March, 9,- 
439,724 lbs were exported from Guaya- 
quil and 180,007 lbs from Bahia de 
Caraquez. 





The Peking-Suiyuan Railway is having 
erected three Mallet and five Mikado 
type freight locomotives. 





Prize-Winning Bread Ctub Girls, Kansas State Agricultural College 











annual ai 
“When elected resident three 
ra rd at nd, it was the ambi- 

of your president and members that 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association should have a complete work- 
ing machine, its own offices, a secretary 
to handle the affairs of the association 
and an official trade journal, in which 
the officers could present matters of in- 
terest to the organization and through 
which the members of the association 
could, in turn, voice their views on mat- 
ters of interest. 

“Expressed in other words this ambi- 
tion was to have an active organization 
working to elevate the standard of the 
industry by elimination of evils; to en- 
courage enactment of legislation that 
would enable its members to develop 
their business profitably; to co-operate 
with national, state and city food authori- 
ties; and most of all to give a service to 
the consuming public that would merit 
its highest respect and place our industry 
on a level in the public mind with other 
food manufacturers. 

“Now what has been accomplished? 
While the goal may not have been 
reached, yet several milestones have been 
passed toward the realization of these 
ambitions.. 

“We have now what we may rightfully 
call a working organization. We have a 
secretary giving all his time to the work 
of the association. We have a trade 
journal. They are giving great service 
to the industry, and are self-supporting. 
While there is a great deal yet to be ac- 
complished, we may well feel satisfied. 

“Until a little over a year ago, the 
entire work of the association, or prac- 
tically so, was given to co-operating with 
the Food Administration. Then we be- 
gan active work on the other lines. We 
employed M. J. Donna as secretary. We 
devoted much time to the establishment 
and development of the New Macaroni 
Journal, the official publication of the as- 
sociation. The executive board having 
been authorized to do so, incorporated 
the association on Jan. 15, 1920, under 
the laws of Illinois. 

“Your officers have worked closely on 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the association and during the past year 
have put forth every effort to bring to 
the attention of the readers of the Maca- 
roni Journal the benefits of organization, 
through closer co-operation and inter- 
change of ideas as to how better condi- 
tions could be brought about. In fact, 
the Journal has become a great factor in 
developing and strengthening our or- 
ganization, and in obtaining proper rec- 
ognition for our industry in the indus- 
trial and economic life of the nation. 

“We believe the work of the officers 
has had some effect and influence upon 
such manufacturers as are not members 
of our association as well as upon those 
who are members, and this is evidenced 
by the increased membership which we 
show for the association, for the past 
year. During the year we have had four 
directors’ meetings, at which time mat- 
ters of importance were discussed and 
work outlined for the secretary. 

“Your president has given every co- 

ration possible to the Bureau of 

emistry and the Department of Agri- 
culture, to the food departments of the 
different states, in their efforts to stand- 
ardize and stabilize the industry, not 
only for the benefit of the manufacturer, 
but for the consuming public as well. 

“Your president has co-operated with 
the manufacturers of semolina in their 
efforts to develop a product best suited 
for the manufacture of high quality 
goods. We have also given considerable 
support to the grain industry in its ef- 
forts to induce the farmer to produce a 
more uniform grade of durum wheat, by 
eliminating the mixture of other grains 
and by sowing pure durum seed. 

“Tt is customary on these occasions to 
give credit to the officers of an organi- 
zation, particularly when a great deal 
has been accomplished. I want to say, 
as president of this organization for the 
eau three years, that if it had not been 
for the co-operation your officers re- 
ceived from progressive members of this 
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organization and from those of allied in- 
terests who have given us.unsparingly of 
their time, influence, advice and finan- 
cial assistance, very little could have 
been accomplished. In fact, I would men- 
tion the names of those who have been 
real factors in building up our organiza- 
tion except that I might inadvertently 
omit some of them. 

“In making some recommendations for 
the attention of this association, let me 
say of the present unsettled condition 
of the industry as a whole that there is 
nothing to fear. Business without prob- 
lems would be tame. Business has al- 
ways had its problems. And if we had 
lived from the beginning of this country 
to the clgrae carrying along in our 
minds the business conditions of each 
generation, undoubtedly we should re- 
member that business thought its condi- 
tions were without precedent, and insur- 
mountable, just as now the unstable 
business man looks at the immediate 
future. The inflexible business man fails. 
The business man who adapts himself to 
every condition of the game of life wins 
out. We shall win out. 

“Let me urge the advantage of the 
discussion box at conventions. This is 
the new name for the old question box. 
Some of the recommendations that I wish 
to make for your consideration at this 
convention may well be brought out in 
the discussion box. 

“Careful consideration should be giv- 
en to the following matters that are of 
vital importance to the macaroni indus- 
try: standardization of packages and 
shipping containers; recommendation to 
the Department of Agriculture as to 
the definition of semolina and flour, as 
there is a great difference of opinion as 
to what should be labeled macaroni and 
what should be labeled flour macaroni; 
the cost of manufacturing and selling 
macaroni; the question of better ad- 
vertising; the effect of weight of pack- 
age upon consumption of macaroni; how 
we may make better business for the 
advertisers in our New Macaroni Jour- 
nal; how we may learn more fully in 
our business that to give service for 
others is the true measure of our own 
success.” 


Eliminating Insects from Macaroni 

Royal N. Chapman, of the University 
of Minnesota, said: 

“It has been estimated that the loss 
from insects in stored food products 
amounts to $200,000,000 a year in the 
United States. This loss is borne by all 
members of society, Housekeepers are 
concerned when the food which they 
buy from the grocer is found to contain 
worms, and they are still more concerned 
when they discover that the pests have 
gone from the infested groceries into 
everything in the cupboard and they 
aren of ever being able to get the 
little pests out. 

“The retail grocer is concerned when 
he discovers that insects are getting into 
everything that he has and he is still 
more concerned when some of his cus- 
tomers bring back some groceries and 
announce that they are never again go- 
ing to buy anything from his store. 

“Jobbers bear losses in very much the 
same way that the retail grocers do, 
But the manufacturer is the one to 
whom all complaints may be traced. The 
housekeeper can blame the retail gro- 
cer and he can blame the jobber from 
whom he got the goods. The jobber in 
turn may blame the warehouse or the 
manufacturer. In the case of macaroni, 
the manufacturer may blame the miller, 
as I happen to know from experience, 
and the miller may go to the entomolo- 
gist and ask what he can do to be saved 
from the bugs. 

“T am telling you this in order that 
you may realize that this problem is one 
which concerns every person who is in 
any way connected with the production, 
distribution, or consumption of the foods 
which are manufactured from our grains. 

“Next, I want to call your attention to 
your responsibility as manufacturers, 
and outline some ways in which you may 
discharge that responsibility for -the good 
of your own business, for the protection 
of others whose products must move 
through the channels of distribution 


along with yours, and for the benefit of 
the public which consumes your prod- 
ucts, 

“First it is necessary to understand 
something of the nature of insects. They 
are animals which hatch from eggs just 
as chickens do. It is just as impossible 
to have insects develop without eggs as 
it is for chickens to develop without 
them. They are largely beetles and moths 
and some of their life histories are very 
fascinating. 

“In the next place, nature produces 
sound grain free from insects. When 
insects develop in grains, or in flour or 
meal made from the grains, it means that 
the insects or their eggs got into the ma- 
terial in some way. 

“In general the insects which live in 
the unmilled wheat cannot live in the 
flour or other ground products. Since 
macaroni is a hard product resembling 
the wheat more than the flour in its tex- 
ture, it is attacked by the insects which 
work in wheat rather than by those which 
work in flour. This is of importance to 
you manufacturers who buy flour and 
manufacture macaroni. 

“Having these things clearly in mind 
it will be easier to see what must be 
done to discharge your responsibility in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
products which are free from insects. 

“1, The manufacturing plant must be 
kept free from insects. If there are no 
insects in it at thé start there never will 
be any unless they get in in some way. 
The fiour is not such a dangerous source 
of insects as goods which may be re- 
turned from some warehouse. After 


«taking every precaution against letting 


insects into the plant greatest care should 
be taken to make it impossible for the 
insects to live even if they should get in. 
The best insect preventive is absolute 
cleanliness. 

“2, Insects do not survive the ordinary 
process of macaroni manufacture. This 
means that the products will remain free 
from insects unless the insects get into 
them some time after they leave the 
press. Therefore every precaution should 
be taken to see that this is done in such 
a way that the insects will have no op- 
portunity to get at them. 

“3. The products must be distributed 
through the trade without being exposed 
to the attack of insects. It is a common 
thing for a manufacturer to keep his 
place clean and to put out his product 
free from insects only to have it go to a 
warehouse where it is stored beside an 
infested product. Here the insects crawl 
from the one lot of goods to another. 
The result is that the macaroni from the 
clean plant goes to the consumer with 
insects in it. The consumer returns it 
to the grocer who may blame it on the 
manufacturer and return it to him. The 
manufacturer will replace it and stand 
the loss in order to protect the good 
name of his goods. In this way he is 
standing a heavy loss for which he is not 
directly responsible. 

“The only way of obtaining relief from 
this loss Sarin distribution is through 
united action on the part of the manu- 
facturers. It is just as hopeless to at- 
tack it individually as it would be for an 
individual physician to try to stamp out 
the smallpox without quarantine. These 
insects’ go from the infested goods to 
the uninfested and when any one puts 
infested goods into a warehouse, in a 
jobber’s house. in a retail grocery or in 
a kitchen of a consumer, he is endanger- 
ing other people’s property. 

“What more worthy campaign might 
there be than one for clean factories and 
well-packed goods, distributed through 
clean channels. If the macaroni manu- 
facturers were banded together to this 
end, it would make for better business, 
better products for the consumer and a 
saving to all concerned.” 


Durum Wheat Situation 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, in his paper said: 

All present, and others connected 
with the millirg or macaroni industries, 
will grant without hesitancy that since 
last September we have experienced and 
met with a combination of conditions in 
business heretofore believed impossible. 
We have faced critical crises in labor, 
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ear shortages, transportation difficul ies, 
embargoes, coal shortage, curtailed ut. 
put, government regulations and re. 
strictions, and many others, each one 
serious enough in itself, but taken to- 
gether, almost disastrous at cer'ain 
times. 

Without question, it has been the most 
difficult and anxious year ever experi- 
enced by millers, and we believe equ:lly 
as anxious for macaroni manufactur’rs, 
Still, very few, if any, have failed, 
Why? Because men with ability, fcre- 
sight and bold determination have lear:eq 
through costly experience and the ex- 
change of big business, how to meet eni-r- 
gencies. The spirit evidenced throu h- 
out this country during the period w en 
we were actively engaged in war, trained 
us to realize the importance of obli.a- 
tions and the necessity of combined in- 
itiative. Real co-operation between in- 
dustries has done much to solve our cif- 
ficulties. 

We can look back over the past three 
to four years and smile at the things 
which then seemed insurmountable. \Ve 
have grappled with such big issues the 
past year, and in most cases won out, 
that insignificant and minor _busiress 
troubles of five years ago seem trivial, 
We speak of this year’s business < if- 
ficulties for two reasons; first, to recall 
the troubles we have experienced and are 
experiencing, and to remind you bricfly 
of the anxieties and obstacles attending 
present-day business; secondly, but more 
emphatically, to warn you against the 
future. 

Five years ago wheat was cheap ani in 
consequence flour was correspondingly 
cheap; labor, sacks, freight, overhead 
was cheap. Macaroni was cheap. Your 
cartons, boxes, labels, machinery and 
transportation were cheap. Profits were 
normal but reasonable. Where wheat 
fluctuated 14¢ from day to day five years 
ago, today it changes 10c per bu over 
night. Semolina a few years ago some- 
times changed up or down 10c per bl, 
today it is 50c@$1 per bbl higher or 
lower than yesterday. Not long ago a 
carload of semolina cost the manufac- 
turer $1,000@1,500, today $4,000@7,000. 
Labor was content, wages were satisfac- 
tory, strikes were uncommon and soon 
adjusted; today the general feeling of 
unrest and _ discomfort everywhere, 
whether in the mills or macaroni plant, 
is prevalent and disturbing. You all 
know this perhaps better than we, but 
back of it all some of you are expecting 
a quick return of conditions that used 
to exist, for instance $8 semolina, $1 
wheat, restored and peaceful labor con- 
ditions, and it is the improbability of this 
which we wish to explain in this discus- 
sion. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation has passed out 
of existence. Since last fall and up to 
June 1, this year, Mr. Barnes and his 
associates controlled the wheat in this 
country. They guaranteed every pro- 
ducer $2.23% per bu for No. 1 amber 
durum wheat, Minneapolis, and only 
once on the whole crop did the market 
price go as low as the government guar- 
anteed price. The average price of No. 
1 amber durum from Oct. 1, 1919, to 
June 1, 1920, was $2.54, per bu, ‘in 
neapolis, the high point being $3.08 on 
May 15, with medium semolina selling 
freely at $14, bulk, Minneapolis. he 
lowest price on durum since Oct. 1 was 
during the first week of that month when 
No. 1 amber sold at $2.9314@2.27, and 
medium semolina at $10.50@10.75 per 
bbl, bulk, Minneapolis. 

We are approaching the end of the 
1919 crop. If you recall, a year ag» at 
this time it was predicted three months 
before the durum crop was _ harve ted 
that the 1919 crop of durum would sur- 
pass all previous crops, both as to qu ‘lity 
and yield. We were expecting 50,000,000 
bus as the probable yield. Later fig:res 
showed the actual yield to be not over 
33,000,000 bus, against 43,000,000 the vear 
previous. In face of the 50,000,00)-bu 
crop predicted, some were bullish on 
— on account of the situation abroad 

eing such as would warrant a good and 
continued demand throughout the year. 
This demand was dertalaky a reality, as 
has been evidenced by regular buying 00 
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the part of exporters, they being the ones 
le responsible for the prices 
at ae ast four months, The 50,- 
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ted crop, however, proved 
a mistake. We harvested about $3,000,- 
0v0, according to reports taken from 
sources considered reliable. 

Of the 33,000,000 bus durum actually 
hurvested last fall, approximately 12 per 
ent remained on the farms and in coun- 

y elevators June 10, this year. This 

‘eans less than 4,000,000 bus. A year 
avo 6 per cent remained on the farms 
«one June 10. If/growing weather con- 

ues favorable, new crop durum should 

: on the market this year in volume 
pout Sept. 20, which leaves fully three 
onths of the present crop year to g° 
fore we can figure on new wheat. The 
June 8 government crop estimate pre- 
cicts a material decrease in this year’s 
ccreage. The wheat acreage in the three 
rorthwestern states, Minnesota, North 
.d South Dakota, shows a decrease of 
1! to 20 per cent from last year. 

Of all the wheat produced in Minne- 
ta this year, approximately only 3 per 
nt will be durum, in North Dakota 22 
per cent, in South Dakota 20 per cent 
end Montana 10 per cent. The figures 

x last year are practically the same 
vith the exception of Montana, whose per 
nt was only 8. These four states pro- 
ice satiny over 90 per cent of all 
urum grown in the United States. 
|.eeping in mind that only 9 per cent of 
iis year’s crop, or 3,000,000 bus, was 
ailable for purchase June 10, that new 
wheat is fully three months away, that 
porters’ representatives are still active- 
bidding for durum in the Minneapolis 
and Duluth markets, that elevator 
stocks of durum wheat, as well as the 
sible supply, is very much lower than 
a year ago, present indications do not 
varrant the belief that mills will be able 
to secure good milling durum wheat in 
quantities sufficient to operate all mills 
during the remainder of this crop. There 
will be a decidedly small carry-over, if 
any, this year. Remember, too, that the 
durum wheat still available for purchase 
during the closing months of a crop 
year is not all of a quality that can be 
used in the manufacture of high-grade 
durum flours and semolinas. All durum 
loses its color with age, as do the semo- 
lina and kindred products made from 
durum wheat, so that only the best qual- 
ity harvested last fall is suitable for a 
durum miller’s requirements at this sea- 
son of the year. Even the best grades of 
durum carried in elevators from six to 
eight months, are not always desirable 
on account of having lost some of the 
yellow color through exposure to light 
and air. You can appreciate from this, 
perhaps, why good quality milling durum 
will invariably bring good prices during 
the summer months, and we do not an- 
ticipate that this year will be an excep- 
tion. 

It is not definitely decided how next 
year’s crop will be handled, although it 
is generally believed that future trading 
will be resumed about July 15 for deliv- 
ery in December. Since the war there 
has been no trading in futures, conse- 
quently no hedging of wheat against 
flour sales, Millers have been obliged to 
buy cash wheat on track, unload into 
their own or public elevators and gam- 
‘le on market changes. Grain men are 
divided on the question of further re- 

trictions. One element thinks that open 
trading which existed prior to the wheat 
guaranty act should be resumed, while 
other more conservative traders favor 
edoption of definite restrictive measures, 
uch as limiting the trading to two 
months future contracts. If open trad- 
ing is resumed, foreign exchange prob- 
ably will be a big factor and may en- 
courage fluctuations as much as 3@10c 
per bu per day. 

There is very little at this time we 
can tell of conditions abroad as applied 
to next year’s crop. Russia in the past 
nas contributed very liberally to the 
vorid’s needs. She has © undoubtedly 
some wheat in stock; no one knows how 
much or when she will be able to liberate 
her supply, on account of blockades. 
Even though the allied and warring coun- 
tries of Eurone are making cand prog- 
ress in rebuilding their devastated areas 
and sowing the fields, labor, lack of 
money and condition of the land are 
greatly retarding any approach toward 
normal resumption of crop productions. 
For many years this country will be the 
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main source of supply, and all American 
Agung will command = prices un- 

the foreign demand is in part sup- 
jlied. The best example we have of this 

the active demand for durum and rye 
created by export buyers since Jan. I, 
this year, who still seem willing to pay 
top domestic prices for any grade of 
durum seadived: at the terminals. Their 
buying has been the main factor in estab- 
lishing new top prices for durum on 
this crop, and each day’s market has 
felt the effect of their bidding or lack 
of bidding. 

The winter wheat crop is estimated in 
the government report of June 8 at 504,- 
000,000 bus, as against final: report of 
731,636,000 bus for last year. The spring 
wheat, including durum, is estimated at 
277,000,000 bus, against a final crop of 
209,351,000 bus a year ago. The condi- 
tion of the crop under cultivation at 
present on June 8 was 78.2 per cent 





port, making it to draw on 
public stores for supplies. This means 
that millers are obliged to supply their 
requirements from dail — and as- 
sures us again that re be very 
little, if any, carry-over into new crop. 
We believe the average macaroni fac- 
joe has not yet purchased its August 
and September requirements. hat 
quantities of durum wheat are available 
for August delivery will be needed to 
supply the August demand for semolina, 
and beyond that, even though the grow- 
ing crop meets with no misfortune before 
harvest, it is our opinion that the aver- 
age seg paid for durum wheat and 
semolina next year, from September to 
September, will equal or be higher than 
those we have seen this year. 

If facts bear out this prediction, it 
will be some time before wheat sells 


“again for $1 per bu and semolina for $8 


per bbl, and we suggest that macaroni 


J. T. Williams, Minneapolis, President National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


normal for winter wheat. Spring wheat 
for the same date was 89.1 per cent 
normal, Last year winter wheat was 
94.9 per cent, and spring wheat, 91.2 per 
cent. From the total estimated spring 
wheat crop this year, probably 40,000,000 
bus will represent the total durum. This, 
of course, is only a prediction, and many 
things, such as drouth, rust, early frosts, 
excessive rains and hot winds, may com- 
bine to interfere with these figures at 
time of harvest. 

Prices have been on a _ high level 
throughout the past year. Lack of prop- 
er transportation facilities and the for- 
eign demand have largely been respon- 
sible for high prices. Greatly improved 
transportation for the remainder of this 
crop, with an abundance of cars for con- 
veying wheat in congested terminals to 
the seaboards or continued lack of cars, 
making it necessary for exporters to re- 
sell their contracts locally, — tem- 
porarily lower present prices, but with 
flour stocks decidedly low all over the 
country, with mills running only part 
capacity on account of lack of cars and 
labor shortage and a good demand for 
spot wheat in order to get cars for re- 
loading, it is easy probable that prices 
will be considerably lower. The 4,500,- 
000 bus of durum wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth are practically sold for ex- 


manufacturers prepare themselves for 
another year of high prices. 

In closing we would like it understood 
that statistics and information on durum 
wheat are most difficult to obtain for the 
reason that the government and _ indi- 
viduals, in compiling their reports, gen- 
erally include durum as a part of their 
spring wheat estimates. The figures giv- 
en, however, we believe to be reasonably 
accurate and are based on the best opin- 
ions of grain experts. 


Durum Seed and Production 

James C. Andrews, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, in a paper on “Durum Seed 
and Its Effect on Production,” said: 

Durum wheat is a comparatively new 
product in the United States, the first 
seed having been brought to this country 
by Prof. M. A. Carleton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by 
direction and under the authority of 
Secretary Wilson. Professor Carleton 
spent a very considerable period in the 
effort to locate a wheat that would grow 
in the so-caiied “semi-arid” districts in 
this country, and so make them produc- 
tive, and after a long and arduous in- 
vestigation, the Kubanka variety of Rus- 
sian durum wheat was considered by 
him the best for this purpose, and the 
first lot of this seed was brought to the 


po 
a gr 100,000 bus was 
A mie Brea go to but — 
except for further propa 
about the same time the Refennticn va- 
riety was brought to this country, and 
between these two varieties and this very 
small beginning, the territory in the 
northern part of South Dakota and 
southern part of North Dakota was re- 
claimed from a semi-arid, poor cattle 
country, to one of the most productive 
wheat belts in the United States, and 
is now producing by far the largest per- 
centage of the durum grown in this 
country, the crops of which are running 
from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus per 
year, be ig with the seasonal conditions 
of growth and harvesting. 

The farmers who started raising this 
wheat suffered many losses and hard- 
ships until there was a market for this 
variety of wheat established, and as it 
was found impracticable for bread-mak- 
ing purposes, new uses had to be found 
if the crop was to be of any value. Of 
course, it always had the export buyin 
power behind it, but the price per bus 
was so discounted under the price of 
bread-making wheats that it was.a dis- 
ue, proposition for a number of 
years, he millers in the Northwest 
would not use the wheat, and it was onl 
after experimenting by the Foulds Mill- 
ing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, that a prod- 
uct was made from this wheat which 
was found highly desirable for the manu- 
facture of macaroni, and from this ex- 
periment has resulted the tremendous 
growth in the milling capacity for this 
wheat for use in this country as well as 
for export. 

Up to about 10 years ago the quality 
of the wheat, both varieties, was fine, 
as it came into the markets almost free 
from admixture with other grain, and 
produced as fine an article of -sumetan 
as any produced in the foreign countries. 
The farmers raising this wheat and sell- 
ing it at a considerable discount under 
the price of other wheats, naturally be- 
lieved they could raise other wheats on 
this ground, and as a result of such agri- 
cultural efforts on their part, a consid- 
erable stretch of the territory where 
durum was grown was found to produce 
durum with a considerable admixture of 
other spring wheats, this being largely 
due to so-called “volunteer” wheat, which 
is caused by the scattering of the wheat 
during harvest, and then when durum is 
planted on the same field where formerly 
was planted spring wheat, an admixture 
will surely follow. Had the farmers tak- 
en care to see that their seed each year 
was absolutely pure, they would not have 
had the present difficulties with the sale 
of their produce, but now a very consid- 
erable percentage of the durum wheat 
which is coming to the Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets, grades “mixed,” and 
the grading of the wheat has been gradu- 
ally allowed to deteriorate so that when 
the federal grades were established, al- 
lowance had to be made for a certain 
percentage of other wheats that would 
be permitted in the No. 1 amber, No. 2 
amber and No, 3 amber grades, 

About five years ago the millers of 
durum became alarmed at the increase 
in mixed wheat, and as the amber grades 
alone could be used by manufacturers of 
semolina, it seemed that something must 
be done to reduce this continuous in- 
crease in mixtures of other wheat. 

Professor Bolley, of the University of 
North Dakota, had given a great deal 
of study to the question of pure seed, 
and upon consultation with him, it was 
deemed advisable by the durum millers 
to aid the North Dakota Agricultural 
College in the production of purer strains 
of durum wheat; an annual subscription 
has been made for this purpose to the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, and 
is producing some real results, final 
figures for the last crop have not been 
received, but everything indicates that 
when they are compiled, it will be shown 
that a larger percentage of the durum 
produced on the last crop will grade 
amber durum than on the two or three 
crops previous, which indicates that steps 
thus far taken have proved of benefit 
and that we are gradually going to work 
back to very nearly pure strains of 





6 baking results, as 
same bulletin, show durum 
the lowest loaf volume, but 
texture. The color is very 
ellow, and the flour makes an extreme- 
ly palatable bread, holding its moisture 
even for four or five days, which cannot 
be done with bread produced from any 
other flour. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the federal government to make 
durum a bread-producing flour, it has 
met with little success, as the yellow 
color and the lower loaf volume work 
against its popularity, not only with the 
baker, but in the liome, so the use of 
durum in this country has practically re- 
solved itself into the manufacture of 
semolina and flour for use in manufac- 
turing alimentary pastes. 

The growth of the macaroni business 
is phenomenal and can be attributed to 
the use of durum wheat. The day of 
the imported macaroni is past so long as 
the. mills in this country can produce 
high-grade semolina, and this means that 

grade wheat must be ground; hence 
the necessity of pure durum seed is of 
the utmost importance, and the effect 
of the seed upon the final product as it 
comes onto our tables, is of such im- 
rtance that I am proud to say every 
dace mill in the Northwest has joined 
in the subscription for the benefit of 
better seed in North Dakota; further- 
more, every one of them is using his 
best efforts with farmers’ associations 
and every other means to educate the 
farmer, himself, to plant only the best 
of seed and therefore produce the best 
of wheat. I would recommend that 
every macaroni manufacturer write to 
ihe Eapartnent of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, and ask for Bulletin No. 70, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
which is devoted entirely to the study 
of durum wheat and its commercial 
status, and I hope, further, that every 
macaroni manufacturer will, wherever 
opportunity is presented, urge farmers’ 
associations or others interested, to bring 
additional educational data before the 
growers of wheat to get them to use 
only the very best of seed and to take 
pains to see that their wheat is clean, and 
not allow it to be mixed with other 
wheat when they take it to the elevators 
for shipment. 

I do not believe there is a subject of 
such importance to the macaroni indus- 
try as a whole as the quality of the raw 
material which goes into their products, 
and good seed is the foundation of this 
good“raw material, so never let an op- 
portunity slip where any good seed edu- 
cation can be passed along where it will 
do the most good. 


Durum Products’ Value 
R. L. Groff, of the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, spoke on the value of 


durum products compared with that of 
other foods. In part, he said: 

“My first association with macaroni 
was through the well-known nursery 
rhyme, ‘Yankee Doodle Came to Town.’ 
In America, it has taken close on to 100 
years since that time for macaroni to 
come to town. In Italy, the per capita 
consumption, so I am informed, is 50 lbs 
annually, while in Spain, France and 
other European countries it ranges some- 
what lower, but this food forms an im- 
portant item in the family meal. America 
was using very little macaroni, and this, 
of course, was imported. It was not un- 
til the fact was discovered that our own 
durum wheat makes the finest macaroni 
in the world that we stuck a feather in 
our hats and brought our own macaroni 
to town. 

“First of all, let us consider the value 
of durum wheat compared with other 
wheats raised in this country. For con- 
venience, we will place the different va- 
rieties in five groups,—spring, hard win- 
ter, soft winter, Pacific Coast and durum. 
There are several different grades of each 
v , but in making the comparisons 
we consider only the top grades. In 
reduci samples of each variety of 
wheat flour and then baking out 
these samples, we found that the bread 
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produced from durum wheat contained 
38 per cent more soluble igaics > pinion 
than its nearest w were 
spring and hard winter. The soft win- 
wheat contained about three-eighths 
and the Pacific Coast wheat about two- 
uantity of soluble carbohy- 
drates as the durum. The soft winter 
and Pacific Coast wheat do not have 
within 25 per cent the gluten content of 
durum wheat; consequently, they are of 
little value, comparatively speaking, for 
macaroni purposes. Spring and hard 
winter wheats, under favorable condi- 
tions, contain very nearly as much gluten 
as durum; however, the character of the 
gluten is not the same. True to its 
name, durum wheat is strong; in fact 
the gluten shows greater strength than 
in any other wheat produced in this 
country. Bread baked from durum flour 
produces a loaf unlike the other varie- 
ties, in that the crust is thin and very 
tough. It is also a fact that the natural 
amber color cannot be obtained in maca- 
roni by the use of any other wheat. 

“Now, let us take into consideration 
the nutritive value of macaroni. There 
are three essential elements of nutrition, 
which are carbohydrates, protein and 
fats. Eliminate either fat or carbohy- 
drates from the diet of an individual 
and you have an unbalanced food; this is 
true of protein, but protein in sufficient 
quantity will give the human body nour- 
ishment to maintain life over a lon 
period. Therefore, the ideal food numa 
be one combining these three elements in 
the correct proportion, and macaroni 
meets these requirements to better ad- 
vantage than almost any other food. In 
fact, the composition of durum macaroni 
makes it most suitable for use in a large 
proportion of the diet. 

“To make this more clear to you, we 
will compare the three essential elements, 
protein, carbohydrates and fats, as found 
in durum macaroni, with a few widely 
used foods. Bread is used more than 
any other item in our diet, and we find 
that it contains slightly over 9 per cent 
protein, 53 per cent carbohydrates, 114 
per cent fat, and cooked macaroni con- 
tains 13 per cent protein, 16 per cent 
carbohydrates, 14% per cent fat, so it 
will be noted that bread and macaroni 
are very nearly on an equal basis if all 
these elements are taken into considera- 
tion. On the other hand, potatoes, 
which are used to such a large extent, do 
not compare at all favorably with maca- 
roni, as potatoes contain one-sixth as 
much protein, one-fourth as much car- 
bohydrates, and one-tenth as much fat 
as macaroni. Uncooked macaroni will 
show the same percentage of protein as 
eggs, but a great deal less fat. However, 
there are no carbohydrates in eggs, as 
compared with 74 per cent in macaroni. 
Therefore, eggs are not a well-balanced 
food compared with macaroni. 

“We hear a great deal nowadays about 
calories, and from this standpoint, maca- 
roni will show up very well when com- 
pared with other foods that are widely 
used and put up in such a manner that 
they can be prepared quickly. As you 
are undoubtedly aware, calories represent 
the actual amount of heat which would 
be produced if the food were entirely 
digestible. A wheat product like maca- 
roni is almost completely digestible. 

“IT haye prepared a chart which indi- 
cates the number of calories per pound 
in macaroni as compared with other 
foods. Please bear in mind that these 
figures are not based on macaroni com- 
bined with any other product like cheese, 
tomatoes, etc., but simply the macaroni 
itself. As you will note from the chart, 
we find that there are in ham, 1,564 cal- 
ories, in dried beef 757, in canned sal- 
mon 657, in potatoes 324, eggs 720, and 
in macaroni 1,600 calories. It will be 
noted that potatoes, the consumption of 
which far exceeds that of macaroni, 
contain about one-fifth as many calories; 
therefore, it would seem that macaroni 
should be a most excellent substitute for 
potatoes, 

“J have another chart to show you, 
one that will perhaps be more interesting, 
for it has.to do with the cost of maca- 
roni as compared with several other 
foods. With this chart I can demonstrate 
the strong relative position that vour 
product occupies. At the time I left 
Minneapolis, a package of macaroni con- 
taining seven ounces could be purchased 
for 10c in a retail store. For the same 
amount of money one could buy 31% oz 


cured ham, 2% oz dried beef, 34% 02 
canned salmon, 17 oz potatoes, and 6 oz 
As indicated on the chart, for 
10e one could buy 691 calories macaroni, 
110 calories dr beef, 131 calories 
canned salmon, 345 calories potatoes, 342 
calories cured ham, and 270 calories eggs. 
“So it would seem that far greater en- 
ergy value is obtained from macaroni 
than from any of the other items men- 
tioned. In fact, to secure the same value 
in potatoes as could be obtained from 
10¢ worth of macaroni requires an ex- 
penditure of 20c. With present high food 
prices, which will undoubtedly continue 
for another year and possibly longer, it 
would seem that this subject, if given 
proper publicity, would make a strong 
appeal; but now I am getting into ad- 
vertising, which is anothér subject. If 
any of you desire the figures contained 
in this article, I would be glad to fur- 
nish them to you.” 


Present and Future Prices 

P. M. Marshall, of Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Minneapolis, said: 

In a normal year, at this season, it is 
not difficult to judge by proper consid- 
eration of usual trade factors the future 
trend of the market. It is usually just 
a matter of a large crop or a short crop, 
the former condition meaning that we 
will have a surplus for export, which will 
result in marketing the entire crop on an 
export basis, which is usually lower than 
our domestic basis, the latter meaning 
that, with only a limited supply, bidding 
will be keen and prices high. 

This year, however, we must go far 
beyond the usual sources of our infor- 
mation. We must consider factors of 
world-wide and striking influences, which 
could almost over night overturn any 
price predictions based on a mere stand- 
point of crop out-turn. To what extent 
these outside influences will function, we 
cannot tell. There is, for instance, the 
present financial situation in this country 
and abroad, and the fluctuating standard 
of foreign exchange. There are the al- 
most continuous living-cost investigations 
which have apparently accomplished 
nothing but their political purpose, but 
have had their temporary effect on com- 
modity prices, causing rapid-fire fluctua- 
tions, but which advanced as much as 
they lowered values. There is, more 
acute than all of these, the transporta- 
tion situation, which is really the most 
serious and the most important problem 
that every manufacturer is facing today. 
It is a problem that we cannot attempt 
to discuss in this paper beyond calling 
attention to the demoralization of the 
railroads as being an absolute menace to 
business progress and as a bar against a 
return to normal conditions. Commodity 
prices on the farms may be low, but what 
good does that do the consumer if there 
is no motive power or no empty cars in 
which to move the farm products to con- 
suming terminal markets? This car 
shortage has already been the controlling 
influence of our wheat and rye markets 
the past several months. It, more than 
actual crop prospects, may continue to 
govern the situation if relief is not found 
and steps taken toward a more regular 
flow of commodities from the farm to 
eastern terminals. However, this is a 
problem that. we must put behind us, 
because it is a railroad rather than a 
wheat question. We can, after all, only 
look at the basic crop conditions in form- 
ing an opinion of next year’s wheat and 
flour values, because these other condi- 
tions are but a gamble either way and 
had best be faced when they arise and 
not in anticipation. 

New durum wheat seldom reaches the 
Minneapolis market before the first or 
second week of September, so we still 
have over two months to go until we are 
grinding new-crop wheat. Of last year’s 
33,000,000-bu durum crop it is estimated 
that 2,500,000 bus are still to be mar- 
keted. This should amply care for the 
demand, as it is not expected there will 
be a very broad inquiry for durum prod- 
ucts from the macaroni trade in July 
and August, and the exporters seem to 
be, for the time being at least, fairly well 
covered. Assuming that both trade and 
receipts come along evenly during the 
next six weeks, the one should just bal- 
ance the other. We look for little, if 
any, change in price during this period, 
but consider that what trend the market 
shows will be toward a slightly lower 
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level following Brio omg that favoral)|e 
crop prospects always promote. 

In the spring wheat territory the acr.- 
age in general is considerably below 1a;t 
year’s, but a number of grain men wii 
have carefully surveyed the situation are 
of the opinion that the durum acreaye 
has been increased 10 to 15 per cent, aid 
that, with the splendid current prospec 's, 
a 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 bu durum ero) 
may be expected. The farmer has fou 
that durum was a more certain ero) 
than some of the other varieties of whe: t, 
and is sowing more of it, but a larg r 
proportion of this year’s durum may !¢ 
of the red variety. Relatively good pric.s 
have been paid for red durum this yea, 
and as it yields very well it is an a'- 
tractive crop for the farmer. It, hovw- 
ever, is not available for macaroni, as 
would not mill into semolina of satisfa.- 
tory quality. There need be no fea, 
however, of insufficient supplies of 
good amber durum, as it is estimat 
10,000,000 bus would be ample to supp!y 
the domestic demand for semolina a: 
durum flours. There will be, according ‘|, 
present prospects, a goodly surplus, prac- 
tically 75 per cent of the expected duru 
crop, for export next year. 

Our crop in the Northwest went in 
the ground late, but the weather sine 
seeding has been ideal and the result 
a strong, vigorous, well-stooled plait 
which is in a position to withstand 
siege of dry weather or hot winds, shou 
either come later on in the season. (f 
course, the northwestern crop is still 
matter of scenery. Things are green ai 
always look well in June. Our damag:, 
when it comes, is in the first two wee. 
of July, but prospects at this time 
the year have never looked better th: 
they do today. It is likely that the 
country will have at least 200,000,000 bis 
of wheat of all varieties to export. | 
larger proportion than usual will 
durum. 

We have heard from all sides the r- 
ports of the world’s shortage of breai- 
stuffs and opinions that Europe wou! 
be in greater need and closer to an actu: 
starvation basis next year than at ai 
time during the war. It would seem | 
us, however, that those who so figure < 
not properly interpret Europe’s requir:- 
ments under present conditions. Th 
seem to be interpreting the amount of 
wheat and other cereals that must | 
imported elsewhere on the basis of what 
Europe used before the war, but Euro) 
is not and will not be on the same pcr 
capita consumptive basis this coming year 
as she was in the pre-war period. Take 
France, for example, who was the large 
buyer of our rye and durum this year. 
It is said on very good authority th 
she will be self-supporting the coming 
year if her present crop prospects hol. 
France anticipates a wheat crop this 
year of 275,000,000 bus. Her norma! 
consumption before the war was 330,000.- 
000 bus, but French officials say this 
year’s crop will be ample, and it undoub'- 
edly will be, for we must not forget th 
the French mills are operating on a basis 
of 13 per cent longer extraction tha: 
they did in the pre-war days. All other 
foreign countries are on the same ec:- 
nomical basis. The more important n:- 
tions of Europe are not starving, b 
they are economizing as a matter of 
national and patriotic duty. Even we. 
world stocks more plentiful, these cou)- 
tries would import just as little brea- 
stuffs as possible in order to help ju | 
that much to bring the rate of exchan 
on their own money to a normal basis. 

Take England for another examp!:. 
Their bread is better than it was durir ¢ 
the war, but nothing to compare wi! 
their pre-war loaf. At the same tin, 
there is no disposition to better it, b - 
cause they are working with all th:ir 
might to improve the exchange rate | 
the pound sterling, and that can only 
accomplished by minimizing impori:. 
The English government is taking a |0<s 
on every bushel of grain and barrel 
flour imported and accordingly have 
desire to increase these losses, and as 
natural consequence, just recently @:- 
nounced that the. blended flour sold 
England must contain no more than 
per cent imported flour. Therefore, 1 
gardiess of Europe’s need, we must n 
lose sight of the measures that have be: 
enacted for economy’s sake; the fact th: 


* those countries which have been in tic 


greatest need have the least money wiih 
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‘Taking it all in all, therefore, the situa- 
tion does tend towards a lower level of 


prices for durum product during the fall 


grain movement. We are not bearish to 
the point that we feel prices will simply 
go to pieces and the bottom drop out of 
th market. There is no likelihood of a 
relurn to $5 or $6 semolina, but we do 
fel that for the long pull on the crop, 
the market will be weak and gradually 
sek lower levels than have been paid for 
th: past six months. If money is tied up 
at home and former accommodations can- 
not be given merchants and elevators 
whose purposes are entirely legitimate, 
it will certainly be withheld from any 
one whose intent is simply to accumulate 
stores and hold for advance. 

ixports are difficult, both from the 
st:ndpoint of domestic handling and of 
foreign funds. This country’s crop is 
considerably in advance of an average 
10-year condition and anticipated yield. 
Some European nations that have been 
wl olly dependent upon America for sev- 
eral years are now self-supporting. The 
coidition of others has improved. 

in short, it seems that the best advice 
that can be given at this time to the 
mcaroni trade is to carry good stocks, 
not from consideration of what the mar- 
ket may or may not do, but to guard 
against railroad difficulties and transit 
delays, but beyond that point to buy 
sparingly and only as needed, watching 
the market closely for an opportunity in 
the fall to contract to good advantage. 
Tie situation is complex, conditions may 
change very sharply, and the flour buyer 
should keep himself better posted than 
usual, staying close to shore until he has 
an opportunity to cover his requirements 
on a more favorable basis. There is far 
more likelihood if you contract largely 
to carry your bookings down on a break- 
ing market than to profit by them on the 
advanee, and the millers will do the very 
best they can to keep you fully posted 
and help you protect your next year’s 
contracts to good advantage. 





Durum Wheat-Milling 

W. E. Coles, Jr., of the Capital City 
Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, said: 

Durum wheat-milling began in the 
Northwest in 1904, about the time that 
durum wheat was first introduced in this 
country from Russia, It was first thought 
that durum could be ground by the mills 
into flour that could be used for bread- 
making. While some few mills succeed- 
ed in making a start at this, after giving 
the matter a tryout in the American 
market, the attempt was finally aban- 
doned, and thereafter durum was milled 
in this country almost exclusively for 
semolinas for the manufacture of maca- 
roni and other forms of edible pastes. 
Durum is, however, used to a very small 
extent by spring wheat millers for mix- 
ine with their grind. Usually such a 
mixture does not contain over 5 per cent 
of durum. 

(he actual beginning of the milling 
of durum wheat in this country, I think, 
cai be fairly credited to the Pillsbur 
Flour Mills Co., of Minneapolis, whic 
beran grinding this grade of wheat 
about 1905. This was followed by the 
mil at Oakes, N. D., and also by the 
Crookston Milling Co., at Crookston, 
Minn. No doubt, a large part of the 
semolina that was milled in the early 
stexes of the industry was exported to 
Europe. The grinding of durum has 
materially increased during the past few 
yeers, until now fully two-thirds of the 
30. 00,000 bus of durum wheat, about the 
avirage amount that has been grown in 
the Northwest, is ground in this coun- 
try. The balance of the crop finds a 
recy market abroad. In fact, the ex- 
po:t demand for this wheat is now so 
kecn that we find the unusual condition 
pr: vailing in our cash market of the ex- 
porters competing with the millers for 
the cash wheat. 

Milling durum wheat for semolina is 
hot an task. The miller has first 
to select durum that has the necessary 
gluten content. Not all durum is suit- 
abl: for milling semolina. Even with 
the utmost care, by having the wheat 
tes'ed for gluten, it is not — pos- 
sible to get just the right quality of 


begins. 
After the wheat is cleaned and thor- 


ou. yo red, it is ready for the 
rinding rolls. In the process of grind- 
ng durum for semolina, the gradual re- 
duction system is used. From the time 
the wheat is first broken by the first set 
of rollers, great care must be taken that 
as little flour as possible is made. We 
have found in our experience in milling 
durum that one of the most difficult 
parts of the operation is eliminating the 
flour entirely from the semolina. After 
the process of grinding the wheat is 
finished must be thoroughly separated, 
the semolina must be thoroughly purified 
and freed from all branny specks. At 
this stage of the process of milling, the 
miller is called upon to use more than 
usual care in milling wheat to so govern 
the flow of his mill that the semolina 
can be purified of all foreign particles, 
that are always made on the break roll- 
ers at the beginning of the process. 
With the right number and kind of 
purifiers, he can manufacture about 70 
per cent of what is known as No. 2 
semolina. This is the grade most re- 
quired by the macaroni manufacturers. 
The next step in the process is to take 
care of the finer semolina, known as 
No. 3 grade. This grade will represent 
about 10 per cent of the whole and must 
be handled by the miller entirely sep- 


’ ern states? 


sider the advisability of usi 
amount of durum flour in rp 
of manufacturing macaroni, and if this 
can be done, it would very materially 
aid in bringing down the price of the 
different grades of semolina. 

In closing, may I call your attention 
to the fact that durum wheat of suitable 
quality ‘or the manufacture of semolina 
is only grown in three of our northwest- 
As the macaroni industry 
continues to grow, it will be more and 
more difficult for the miller to obtain 
the necessary quantity of durum, and if 
some way could be worked out whereby 
the miller could dispose of this durum 
flour in his own market, it would, no 
doubt, work out to the material advan- 
tage of both the macaroni manufacturer 
and the miller. I feel that the maca- 
roni industry is bound to grow and that 
its products are one of the most impor- 
tant food requirements of the country. 
More and more people are finding out 
that macaroni as a food is gaining the 
good will of the public. They are learn- 
ing to use it, and the demand, without a 
doubt, will continue to increase. I feel 
certain that at our next annual meeting, 
the macaroni manufacturers will all re- 
port a material increase in their busi- 
ness. 





AGAINST STANDARD WEIGHTS 





Two Arguments by Jay Burns, of Omaha, Refuting Statements Made by 
Those Advocating the Adoption of a National Standard 
Weight Law for Bread 


If those who so earnestly advocate the 
sale of bread by standardized weight 
would wake up to the fact that they are 
bucking a natural law and that, if they 
are successful in securing the results they 
desire, they are but laying the foundation 
for future trouble, they might lose some 
of their enthusiasm for the idea. 

There are natural and therefore real 
reasons why so many food articles sell- 
ing at prices ranging from 5c to 25c are 
sold at variable weights, and within lim- 
its, at specific prices, rather than at 
specific weights and variable prices. 

It is unreasonable and unfair to mar- 
ket foods by any system under which 
the minimum possible price fluctuations 
must be from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
value of the article. 

Let those who think that the only 
reason for selling package foods at 
variable weights and fixed prices, is the 
pleasure and convenience of the pro- 
ducers, do some figuring on the result of 
the real application of the other rule. 

Just now prices are the highest ever 
known in the world’s history, and the 
penny represents the smallest percentage 
of the price of any food article ever 
known. The history of commodity prices 
has been one of long swings from high 
to low, low to high, and back again to 
low. It has always been true that the 
swing from high to low prices has been 
accompanied by business depression, hard 
times, and the exercise by the individual 
of rigid economy, and it is in this latter 
period that the penny becomes increas- 
ingly important in our money system, 
and changes in food prices of even one 
penny arouse increasing resentment in 
the minds of the buying public. 

No sane man expects food prices to re- 
main at the present level. They must and 
will come down, how far, depends on 
conditions which are quite beyond the 
baker’s control. The coming inevitable 
period of declining prices, like all others 
preceding it, will be accompanied by com- 
parative business depression and hard 
times; at least business will not be so 
active, nor will mo be so easy. The 
advantage which the seller has enjoyed 
for several years will pass to the buy- 
er. Commodities will be sold more and 
more on the buyer’s terms, and less and 
less on the seller’s terms. The penny 
will grow in importance, and it will be 


to the increasing advantage of both sell- 
er,and buyer to find some method of ex- 
pressing price fluctuations of less than 
one penny. 

When the price of a pound of butter 
selling at 75e is increased one penny 
the elinaes represents but 1144 per cent. 
If the grocer advances 50c eggs one 
penny he increases the price 2 per cent. 
When the price of bread (to which so 
much public sentiment is attached) is 
increased Ic per loaf the advance even 
at the highest prices ever known, amounts 
to between 7 per cent and 10 per cent. 
As this inevitable decline in prices takes 
place, the penny will represent an ever 
increasing percentage of the loaf’s value, 
and may again (as has been the case in 
the past) represent from 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

The consumer will strenuously object, 
and very justly so too, to any scheme or 
plan of —e so important a food 
as bread, on any basis which will permit 
of no price variation of less than 15 to 
20 per cent of its value. Justice to the 
consumer and the best interests of the 
bakers as well, demand that a way be 
provided by which price fluctuations at 
least as low as 5 per cent may be ex- 
pressed. 

Custom of more than a hundred years 
of standing, based on this natural law 
of supply and demand has provided that 
way, by a fluctuation in the loaf weight, 
and this is the only fair method yet dis- 
covered for selling bread. 

If standard weights are to be fastened 
on the country, then our currency system 
should be so changed as to provide for 
fractional pennies, half cents, quarter 
cents, etc. 

Imagine, if you please, prices having 
returned to the pre-war basis, when 
bread sold at about 6c per lb retail. 
Suppose this price reasonably stationary, 
and with times like those of the early 
90’s, 6c might not permit even a fair 
margin of profit to the producer, but 
7c would represent an unreasonably 
large profit. Do I need to recite to you 
the difficulties in the way of an attempt 
to raise the price to 7c, which would 
means a 16%, per cent increase. 

The Sherman Law would be an ef- 
fective bar to any effort to agree on 
prices, and the pressure from the public 
would be so great as to effectively pre- 
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would foster ill- 

gained duri mand ict ha beat 
ring past ten years, in co- 

operative relations within the ind 

would be lost. History would repeat 

self, the days of bread price wars would 

return, and the industry go 

until 4 new generation got into the homes 

and cut out the foolishness of its fathers. 


The advocates of standard wei 
bread say with much emphasis that 
buyer ought to know what he is getti 
when buying bread, hence bread shoul 
be sold by specific weight. 

If it were true that selling bread in 
specific weights would accomplish this 
very laudable purpose, then there would 
be much force in the argument, but does 
it accomplish this end? 

Standards have been fixed for many 
articles of food, which standards are 
universally recognized, and which it is 
thoroughly practical to apply, i.e., butter 
must conform to certain standards, such 
as that it must contain a specified per- 
centage of fat. This fat must be pure 
butter fat; its moisture content must not 
exceed a certain fixed percentage. But- 
ter is a pure carbohydrate and thus fixing 
its percentage of fat and moisture con- 
tent definitely fixes its food value. Hence, 
when the consumer buys a pound of but- 
ter, he may know thereby what he is 
getting. 

Milk must conform to certain stand- 
ards, i.e., it must contain a certain speci- 
fied percentage of butter fat, a certain 
specified percentage of milk solids, such 
as protein, albuminoids, casein, salts, etc., 
so that the consumer may know when 
buying a quart of milk just what he is 
getting. 

Ice cream and many other food prod- 
ucts have been similarly standardized so 
that a given quantity or a given weight 
of these standardized foods convey to the 
buyer definite information, and one may 
know just what he is buying. 

It must be plain then that if butter 
was not standardized and if it might con- 
tain variable percentages of fat, that fat 
be partly butter fat and partly vegetable 
fat, and its moisture content vary from 
10 to 20 per cent, a given quantity of 
butter would be no indication at all of 
its food value. 

So also with milk. If its fat content 
and its solids were variable factors, then 
a oon of milk would mean little or 
nothing. 

No attempt has been made (to my 
knowledge) to standardize bread. In- 
deed, I doubt if it ever could be stand- 
ardized in the same sense that milk, but- 
ter and other food products are stand- 
ardized. Bread may be manufactured in 
a very great variety of ways. In its 
manufacture, many different grades of 
flour may be used. It may or may not 
contain added fat, sugar, or protein in 
the form of milk. It may be impover- 
ished by addition of cornstarch or other 
so-called bread cheapeners, and still be a 
highly palatable and salable loaf. In- 

» ho serious thought has ever been 
given in this country either by food of- 
ficials, bakers or the public, to stand- 
ardizing bread. The only exception was 
when the Food Administration, under 
Mr. Hoover, did standardize flour, and in 
a measure, bread, by prescribing the 
formula for its manufacture. é 

With no standards for either quality 
or quantity of content, how absurd to 
say: “Bread should be sold by weight so 
that the purchaser may know what he is 
getting.” 

Then if it be argued (as indeed I re- 
cently heard it argued in. public) that 
the public, not knowing about all the 
variable factors involved in bread mak- 
ing, would believe that standardized 
bread weights would give real informa- 
tion as to what was being purchased, it 
must be admitted the bakers want to 
create a situation under which the public 
can be more easily fooled. 

Let us be honest with the public and 
with ourselves as well. The advocates of 
standard weights well know that without 
standardized bread, the weight of the 
ot gives little or no indication of its 
value, : 





PRI ESS RATE ADVANCE PROPOSED 





“Advances Keveteage “Twenty Per Cent, if Allowed by Interstate Commerce 


- Commission—Changes in Classification Threaten to Disrupt Bread 
_ Shipping Business— Bakers Urged to File Protests 


The American Railway Express Co., 
which now operates all of the express 
business in the country, has made appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an advance in rates probably 
approximating not less than 20 per cent 
on all second class tariffs, under which 
bread, cake, pie and M eaqeos shipments 
move. The company proposes some 

in the classification rules and 
tions which will further increase 
the charges. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has notified its members of 
the proposed change and urged them to 
write a protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There have been 
hearings at New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Houston, Texas, and Atlanta. 
Ga. A final hearing is to be held at 
Washington before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 28. 

In its letter to the trade the Ameri- 
can Association gives the following gen- 
eral description of various zones and the 
present and osed rates in them: 

“Zone 1—Is the territory east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. 

“Zone 2—Is the territory east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. 

“Zones 3 and 5—Cover the middle 
West and Pacific coast territories. 

“Zone 4—Is the territory west of Den- 
ver to the California~Oregon-Washing- 
ton line, including Texas and the South- 
west. 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED RATES 
= Miles 
Under 150 150 200 
Zi1 Present 53@ 86 86 94 

Proposed.. 64@1.01 1.01 1.20 
Z2 Present 50@ 95 95 1.07 

Proposed.. 64@1.13 1.13 1.31 
Z3,5 Present 53@1.03 1.03 1.24 

Proposed.. 64@1.24 1.24 1.50 
Z4 Present 58@1.36 1.36 1.61 

Proposed... 76@1.50 1.50 1.80 . 

The Association’s letter reads: 

“It will be noted that the increase for 
distances up to 150 miles run generally 
from 10@19c per 100 lbs, with a few 
instances where the increases are less, 
and that for distances above 150 miles 
to 300 miles the increases are 19@42c 
per 100 Ibs. 

“It is also proposed to make a flat 
charge of l5c on all returned bread car- 
riers, whether or not pick-up and deliv- 
ery service is given. At the present 
time the charge is 5c where the baskets 
are simply hauled and 10c where there 
is also pick-up and delivery service. 

“It is further proposed to apply gross 
weights, including the weight of the con- 
tainer, on shipments of cakes, pies and 
pastry, whereas at the present time net 
weights apply, the same as on bread. 
The net weights on bread will be con- 
tinued. 

“It is further proposed to eliminate 
the use of labels on returnable carriers 
and require the affixing of two tags.” 

Representatives of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry have 
appeared at the various hearings already 

d, and in speaking of the testimony 
advanced at same, Secretary D. P. 
Chindblom says: 

“In our testimony we have made the 

int-of the small margin of profit on 
sm shipments, stating that the bread 
business is a business of narrow mar- 
gins depending to a considerable extent 
on rapid | turnover and volume. We have 
presented testimony to show that at the 
present time a turnover profit of 5 Doo 
cent would be considered large, and that 
it is more nearly from 2 per cent to 4 
ie cent; that on a pound loaf wholesal- 
ng at 81c there is only .2@.4c profit; 
that an increase in express charges of 
11@26c per 100 lbs for distances up to 
200 miles would mean an increase of .1 
@.25c increase per Ib. We also pointed 
out that where returnable carriers are 
used, with a proposed increase of 5@ 
10c, such carriers having a capacity on 
the average of not to exceed 50 lbs of 

, means a further increase of .1@ 
2c per lb. By this testimony we thus 
showed that the profits are practically 





bread prices. 


w out. Attention was called to the 
‘Giheat 


ty of advancin 

“It was also pointed out that the per- 
centage of cl paid by the express 
company on bread shipments is very 
sm and that the business is an easy 
business for the company to handle as 
compared with many other food ship- 
ments requiring a d deal of care be- 
cause of being packed in ice and other- 
wise requiring special handling. 

“It was pointed out that pick-up ser- 
vice is done to-a ay large extent by 
the baker himself at shipping point, and 
that there is not a great deal of deliv- 
ery service at destination, because bread 
shipments usually go to small towns 
where there is no delivery service. We 
also pointed out .that on returned 
empties there is usually no pick-up, and 
that they are oftentimes brought back to 
the bakery by baker at shipping point; 
also that the return of empties is made 
irregularly and at convenience of the 
express company.” 





The International Co. 


The large experimental bakery in- 
stalled by the International Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., contains four times as much 
floor space as the old bakery. It is locat- 
ed on the second floor of its plant at 
Commerce Street and Exchange Place, 
and has approximately over 1,000 square 
feet of floor space. It has plenty of 
light and ventilation and is done up in 
white enamel with a hardwood floor, 
tables, cabinets, etc. The baking is done 
in a Blodgett gas oven and a three-deck 
Edison electric oven. Two large Read 
cake mixers are used and a small port- 
able Hobart mixer. There are numerous 
other modern appliances in the shop, 
which is under the supervision of C. E. 
Wendlinger, assisted by J. E. Sellman. 
Bakers have been coming from all parts 
of the country to receive instructions in 
the art of cake baking at the Internation- 
al plant, which are free to all interested 
in the making of quality cakes. 

The room formerly occupied by the 
bakery has been added to the firm’s lab- 
oratory, doubling the floor space, giving 
it about 600 square feet, and is under 
the direction of W. S. Arnold. The lab- 
oratory is equipped with all of the nec- 
essary apparatus for the testing of food 
products. All raw materials entering 
into the products of the International 
Co. are tested in this laboratory. The 
finished products are tested in both the 
laboratory and experimental bakery and 
by this method of testing and experi- 
menting, the company has been able to 
bring its products up to a higher degree 
of efficiency and to develop new and bet- 
ter ways for the baking trade to use 
these products. 

A number of extensive improvements 
have been made to the plant in general, 
including the installation of special mills 
and mixers, enabling it to manufacture 
a better product with less handling and 
a substantial saving in labor. 

The newest products are O. K. Whip, 
designed especially for meringue on 
pies, Polka or cream roll filling and But- 
ter Flavor. Other leading articles are 
Velvet Egg and Eggrowhite which is 
selling in larger quantities than ever be- 
fore, under heavier contracts this year 
among the baking trade than in the past. 

In addition to its main plant at Balti- 
more, a branch factory is maintained at 
San Francisco, and warehouses at New 
York City, St. Louis, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City and Los Angeles, 
where supplies are shipped direct to the 
trade, saving both time and expense to 
the bakers. 





Chicago Bakery Notes 


Sugar and raisins are very scarce and 
high. 


a many neighborhood bakeries 
cago have recently changed owner- 


A 
in Ch 
ship. 

John R. Thompson, the head of the 
large cafeteria company in Chicago that 
bears his name, left recently for Europe. 


4 ‘ Zz 

re Page cong crete 4 In each dis- 
there are stockholders a 
store is to be opened. 

At the recent monthly meeting of the 
Chi Master Bakers’ Club, it was 
stated that many ries were selling 
well known bra of family flour 
cheaper than bakers could buy it. It 
was the general opinion of those pres- 
ent that more than the usual volume of 
bread is being baked in homes. This was 
rather expected, however, after the last 
rise in price. The bakers have found 
that there is an invisible line of price 
level, and when goods go above this, for 
a time at least, business declines. 


MARNE FLOUR MILLS BURN 


Celebrated Water Mills Just Outside Meaux, 
France, Destroyed by Fire— 
Heavy Loss 


Cabled news from Meaux, France, 
states that the great flour mills on the 
Marne just outside Meaux, have been 
destroyed by fire. 

The celebrated water mills, which were 
built at least a century ago, survived the 
battle of the Marne. They were con- 
structed on pile work in the center of 
the river. 

The mills were filled with wheat and 
flour valued at several million francs, 
which will be a total loss. 








Situation in Russia 

Lonpon, Eno., June 21.—A memoir 
from a member of the Council of the 
People’s Economy (Sovnarhos), a Bol- 
shevist body, on the present situation of 
soviet Russia, has recently come into the 
possession of The Times. The document, 
Which is dated in March last, first of all 
confesses that the economic position of 
soviet Russia is becoming worse. In the 
big factories the output is only 10 per 
cent of what it was in pre-revolution 
days. Railways are falling to pieces and 
experts predict that by next August rail- 
way communication will have come prac- 
tically to a standstill. 

Of all industries, the position of agri- 
culture is worst. There is a scarcity of 
horses, no seed, and only 20 per cent of 
the arable land is under cultivation. The 
soviet estates have not even grown suffi- 
cient grain for the laborers working on 
them. Owing to soviet policy the peasant 
has diminished his production to the lim- 
its of his own needs, 

The report discusses in detail the possi- 
bility of exporting wheat, timber and 
flax, and shows exactly the difficulty of 
such export. For instance, the produc- 
tion of wheat has diminished by two- 
thirds under the soviet régime. Russia 
now produces 40 per cent less than her 
previous home consumption. If this is 
true there would seem to be very little 
chance of Russian grain reaching the 
markets of the allied countries during 
the coming season. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





War Tax Ruling 

The following ruling on the applica- 
tion of war taxes applying to demurrage 
and storage charges has just been issued 
by the Internal Revenue Department: 

“Where the consignee has been notified 
of the arrival of the shipment at destina- 
tion and- fails to remove it within a 
reasonable time after such notification, 
the transportation is considered as having 
ended after such reasonable time and 
charges for storage thereafter are not 
subject to tax. Demurrage is a charge 
and penalty imposed by a railroad com- 
pany for the detention of its cars and 
the occupation of its tracks beyond a 
reasonable time after the arrival of the 
goods; it is not a part of the transporta- 
tion and is not subject to tax. ‘Reason- 
able time,’ as used, is held to mean your 
free time as allowed by carriers under 
its tariffs.” 





A Changsha American Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized. There 
are now two American Chambers of 
Commerce in central China, one having 
been formed recently at Hankow. The 
American Association of Manchuria will 
act in the capacity of an American 
Chamber of Commerce until a separate 
organization is formed. 


June 23, 1920 
A WORD TO THE WISE 


Southern Flour Salesman Contemplates Sit. - 
ation and Offers Some Suggestions Look- 
ing Toward Betterment of Trade 


The following was received from ti. 
representative of a spring wheat mili, 
who calls on the baking trade througho: ; 
the South: 

“Throughout the South bakers sti 
continue to be objects of suspicion | 
the (un)fair price commissions, usual 
composed of members knowing very li 
tle, if anything, about the baking bus 
ness, and who vaguely imagine that 
barrel of flour contains an unlimite} 
number of loaves of bread. 

“It would seem to a man of avera; 
intelligence that the entire farce shou! | 
soon be concluded (and probably wi)! 
shortly after election). Congress a: 
the leaders of our citizenry (God sa: 
the mark) make colossal blunders lik 
for’ instance, failure to buy the Cuba 
sugar crop at 6@7c lb, turning 
over to the tender sympathy of a horc 
of speculators, who sandbag the publ 
with aforesaid crop at 30@35c per 1) 
then send out the Department of (in 
Justice to correct the error in the bak. 
shop and grocery, and the baker an 
grocer stand in open-eyed wonder as | 
what it all means, too dazed to ev: 
fight back. 

“It is about time the American bu: 
ness men wake up and have represent 
tives who are not a sun’s distance behin:! 
the business world and who have visio 
perception and a real knowledge 
something at least among the fundame: 
tals of the science of business. Only 
few days ago our Congress took up 
very considerable time in again waving 
the bloody shirt over the question. « 
placing General Lee’s name in the Hall 
of Fame or some other famous plac 
The childish tactics of some of our 
great(?) men are positively nauseatin 
How long, O Lord, how long? 

“A weak, half-hearted strike was a 
tempted by the journeymen bakers 
Nashville and Knoxville, Tenn., in May. 
It seems the public has been fed up « 
strikes, walkouts, etc., and master bakers 
were only slightly inconvenienced. 

“If through the efforts of the America: 
Association of the Baking Industry an 
its auxiliary, the Allied Trades of th 
Baking Industry, we succeed in getting 
the bakers to keep their eyes on the bi 
cuit and corn bread business, which no 
of the bakers are now getting, gre: 
strides will be made, but so long as the 
only business they want is that of their 
fellow baker, they will be going in a cir 
cle. 

“Why should not bakers co-operate 
their advertising, paying pro-rata for 
Same, co-operate in putting out a re 
quality loaf? For remember, a poor loa! 
put out by any baker is a slam in the 
face of bakers in the entire city or tow: 
in which it appears, and a_ high-cla 
quality is not only a help to the bakery 
putting out same, but brings up the i 
dustry and assists in building up a las! 
ing trade. Compel the housewife to qu 
baking corn bread by making a loaf 
palatable that she cannot afford to burn 
up her fuel and scorch her temper ai 
mental equilibrium over a hot range. 

“In local co-operative advertising, y 
might show the housewife she could no! 
afford to bake. 

“You can show by comparative figur’s 
that the cost of a pound of home-bak 
product is more than if bought from t': 
baker. 

“You should show that bread of t'x 
kind bakers turn out is the cheapest, 
well as the best balanced, ration 
human beings. 

“Let’s show that we should let the da 
cow, horses, hogs, etc., that are rea 
entitled to the corn have it, but that 
should eat a real human food, and of 
foods bread is king. 

“Why not show that the baker sta 
behind every loaf and that eliminates 
bad luck on baking day?” 





The harbor of Honolulu is one of | 
best in the Pacific and improvements no’ 
under way will require the expendit: 
of more than $9,000,000. The port 
Honolulu received and discharged 6 5 
vessels during the year ending June ©, 
1919. 
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CONFOUNDING CONFUSION 


‘he Hon, George Langley, vice-presi- 

dert Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
yvator Co., Ltd., is quoted in the public 
press as having said that the effect of 
op. trading in wheat through the me- 
di.:n of grain exchanges is to depress 
pries in the earlier months of cro 
yeo"s, While farmers are selling their 
cro»s, and to advance prices later when 
the grain is mostly in the hands of the 
tracie. 
‘the facts do not bear out this asser- 
tion. A study of the records will show 
tha: the farmer in western Canada who 
consistently markets his wheat in Sep- 
teniber, October and November (the 
firs. three months of the crop year) ob- 
tains the best average price obtainable 
at iny time during the year. May shows 
a higher average price than any earlier 
month, but not sufficiently higher to off- 
set the cost of carrying the wheat over 
the winter. No later month shows as 
good am average price as May. ‘Tables 
bearing out this contradiction of Mr. 
Langley’s statement have been compiled 
from the public records of the Canadian 
trale and published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller on a number of occasions dur- 
ing the past half dozen years, with no 
other thought at the time than that of 
their value as statistics. 

\ further fact worth noting in this 
connection is that many western Cana- 
dian farmers do actually get the benefit 
of the spring price for wheat. About 
twenty-five per cent of the marketable 
portion of each season’s crop is carried 
over on farms (or was before the war) 
into the following spring. Presumably, 
this practice is followed more or less 
regularly by men who find it necessary or 
convenient to do so, or who like to take 
the chance of the relatively better price 
that’ sometimes prevails towards the 
opening of navigation. 

Mr. Langley’s statement in this con- 
nection was a part of a general news- 
paper article written by himself against 
the principle of open trading in wheat 
and in favor of the continuance in office 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. Much of 
what this article contains deals with gen- 
era! principles and is therefore fair 
argument, but when facts are called in 
to support opinion Mr, Langley goes 
badly astray. As a very able public man 
an’ an experienced member of the trade, 
Mr. Langley is entitled to speak on this 
subject, and his views will command re- 
spect, but it is equally true that mis- 
staiements coming from such a source 
ought not to go unchallenged. 

\t present the government of Canada 
is making an earnest effort to arrive at 
a wise and just decision in the matter of 
con. rolling wheat for another crop year. 
In its effort to get at the facts every 
one concerned is being consulted. It is 
important that the best arrangement in 
the interest of the whole body of the 
Canadian public should be made, and 
for this reason it is intolerable that a 
staiement such as Mr. Langley has made 
sho:ld meet with no contradiction. If 
he is right, the whole case for open trad- 
ing in Canadian wheat now or in the fu- 
tur> is destroyed. Fortunately for the 
country he is wrong and can be shown by 
pullic records to be wrong beyond any 
question of doubt. 


WINNIPEG AVERAGE PRICES 


To illustrate a point made elsewhere 
on this page concerning the average 


course of prices for wheat under open 
trading on the Winnipeg market during 
the years before the war, the following 
table will serve. This gives the monthly 
averages of the daily —e prices for 
cash No. 1 northern spring wheat in store 
Fort William for seven years (fractions 
omitted ) : 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

-08 -09 -10 -11 -12 -13 -14 


Sept. .... 1038 100 98 102 100 95 86 
Oct. vices 111 98 97 96 100 90 80 
Nov. .... 102 102 98 92 98 83 83 
Dec, .... 103 99 99 90 94 80 83 
Jan, .... 108 99 103 94 95 82 85 
Feb, ..... 106 106 102 91 97 84 89 
March ... 109 111 104 90 91 85 90 
April 106 120 102 91 103 90 90 
May .... 112 124 95 95 104 93 94 
June .... 104 130 93 97 107 97 92 
July .... 105 130 111 96 107 97 92 


August ...108 111 108 99 106 94 109 

These figures show that the farmer who 
consistently markets his wheat during 
the first three months of every crop year 
gets the best average price of the year, 
if storage and carrying charges are 
taken into consideration. They disprove 
the claim of some, who are enemies of 
open trading, that the market is system- 
atically depressed by manipulation. until 
the wheat is out of farmers’ hands, and 
that large profits are later made by the 
trade through artificial inflation of 
prices: 

THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A welcome development in the flour 
trade of Canada was an order from the 
Canadian Wheat Board for 250,000 bbls 
spring wheat flour. This was distributed 
among the mills on Monday night. The 
price was $14.30 bbl, in jute, basis Mont- 
real freights. While not large enough to 
give any one mill more than a very lim- 
ited run, the new business helped in va- 
rious ways. If followed by other or- 
ders, as seems possible, it will help to 
break the deadlock that has bound ‘the 
milling industry to stagnation since early 
in the year. 

In the way of domestic business there 
is little improvement. Orders are com- 
ing in regularly for the country’s daily 
requitements, but no one is buying or 
has any occasion to buy surplus stock. 
Transportation in Canada is in better 
shape than in the United States, and 
there is no general complaint of any such 
congestion of wheat and flour at pri- 
mary points as seems to be the case 
south of the line. 

Mills that make a business of export- 
ing to countries such as the West Indies 
and Newfoundland are finding a limited 
outlet in those directions. 

An occasional lot of winter wheat flour 
is being offered by mills, but the mar- 
ket is bare of wheat and will remain so 
till the new crop is harvested. 

Standard spring wheat flour is selling 
at $14.75, net cash terms, in jute, de- 
livered at Ontario points; winters, $13 
bbl, in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. To- 
ronto. 

MILLFEED 


Supplied were augmented somewhat by 
the new exporting business referred to 
in the review of the flour market. This 
enabled mills to meet some of the more 
pressing demands of the trade. Countr 
mills are all selling their output at mill 
doors at prevailing retail prices. The 
official car-lot and mixed-car price for 
bran is $54 ton, in bags, and for shorts 
$61. 

WHEAT 

There is plenty of Manitoba wheat to 
meet the needs of Ontario and eastern 
mills, but winters are scarce. No. 1 
northern springs are quoted at $3.21% 
bu, f.o.b. Bay ports; No. 1 red or white 
Ontario winter, $2.98, in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


rgains such as oats and 
in demand in all parts of 


The feedin 
corn are muc 


eastern Canada. Supplies are limited and 
expensive as they are everywhere. New 
crop and pasture conditions suggest that 
present prices may not last much longer. 
Quotations: malting barley, $1.87@1.89; 
rye, $2.20@2.25; peas, $8; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, $1.3214, in store, Fort 
William; No. 2 yellow corn, prompt, 
$2.40, track, Toronto. 


OATMEAL 


These products are moving slowly at 
the higher prices established a week or 
more ago. Holders of old stocks are not 
insisting on the full amount of advance 
in all cases. They prefer to realize. 
Rolled oats, $6@6.50 bag of 90 Ibs, in 
jute; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats.. Oat hulls, $55 ton, 
Montreal freights. 


OILMEAL 


Today’s quotation for linseed oilmeal 
is $77 ton for meal and $75 for cake, 
f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 


The city council of St. John, N. B., is 
increasing the wharfage on grain at that 
port 3@5c per ton. 

Major Thornton Osborne, who has been 
to Europe on a special mission for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has ar- 
rived in Toronto. 

A dispatch from Sydney, N. S., con- 
veys the news that Captain A. J. Morri- 
son, manager of the Sydney Milling Co., 
a local flour-milling concern, has been 
killed in a railway accident. 


C. R. Vannatter & Co., grain mer- 
chants, Toronto, have dissolved partner- 
ship. C. R. Vannatter has: bought out 
his partner, A. R. Roberts, and will con- 
tinue the business alone. This firm is 
mainly engaged in the oats and corn 
trade, importing the latter from the 
United States. 

Government employment agents in 
Ontario are noting a _ back-to-the-land 
movement on the part of labor. Times 
are not as good as they were in the cities, 
and many who have been attracted by 
the superficialities of city life are tiring 
of the struggle to make a living in en- 
vironments that are strange to them. If 
this movement should assume any pro- 
portions, it will have an important bear- 
ing upon the production and prices of 
foodstuffs. 

As announced in this department by 
telegraph a week ago, the flour mill of 
G. Copeland & Sons, Midland, Ont., 
burned on the night of June 12. While 
not large in capacity (250 bbls), this 
mill was an important factor in its own 

art of Ontario and was on the point of 
aohch considerably enlarged. Midland is 
recognized as a desirable location for a 
large milling enterprise, and the Cope- 
land partners were on the point of show- 
ing their appreciation of this fact when 
this fire occurred. No plans for the fu- 
ture have so far been announced. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 19.—A feature 
this week was the order of the Canadian 
Wheat Board for 250,000 bbls spring 
wheat flour at $14.30 bbl, jute, seaboard. 
In addition to this there has been a 
steady demand from South Africa, Brit- 
ish West Indies and Newfoundland, and 
sales of some round lots were made. 

Demand for domestic account is quiet, 
being principally for small lots in mixed- 
car orders for shipment at $14.85 bbl, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Increasing scarcity of choice grades 
of winter wheat flour gives an upward 
tendency to the market. Dealers here 
state that it is very difficult to secure 
offers from Ontario millers. Sellers are 


asking as high as $13.75 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track here. Sales 
of broken lots were made at $14.40@14,50 
in new cotton bags, and at $14@14.10 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

There is no change in white corn flour. 
Prices are firm, and sales for shipment 
to country points were made at $12.20 
and to city buyers at $12.30, in jute bags, 
delivered. ’ 

Millfeed is unchanged, Supplies are 
limited. Car lots of bran are quoted at 
$54.25 ton, and shorts at $61.25, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot 
eash, and in broken lots with flour the 
former is selling at $56 and the latter 
at $63, including bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

The market for rolled oats is strong, 
and prices are 35c bag higher than a 
week ago, with sales of broken lots of 
standard grades at $5.95 per bag of 90 
lbs in cotton, and at $5.85 in jute, de- 
livered to the trade. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., June 19.—The ex- 
port order for 250,000 bbls flour, placed 
by the Canadian Wheat Board and al- 
lotted so that mills doing the largest ex- 
port business will get the largest share 
of the order, will keep western mills run- 
ning for a few days, at least. Standard 
brands of spring wheat flour, per bbl, 
in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight draft 
terms, are as follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $14.30 


PERMISEDS POMBE Biseciceedecsccenes 14.30 
Saskatchewan points .............06- 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 14.55 
Primos RUSS ovis osees ide ek?) <oka he 14.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
this week totaled 691 cars, against 708 
last week. Following are the prices be- 
ing advanced to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, together with 
prices charged millers for same grades in 
same position, per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
No. 1 northern ..........+. $2.15 $3.15 
No. 2 northern ........... 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northern ........... 2.08 3.08 
INGh B WES. oes vec ccdcnes 2.02 3.02 
ee errs ree 2.02 3.02 
No. 6 special ..........4+5 1.91 2.91 
No. 6 special ....i..+.4+55 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 

RYE FLOUR 


This market is extremely quiet. To- 
day’s quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 98- 
Ib bags; straight grades, $12.50; dark, 
$10.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


Practically the whole output of bran 
from the order now being filled by mills 
will be delivered to the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan vernments for use in 
poisoning grasshoppers. Following are 
the maximum prices, fixed by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, in mixed or straight 
car lots, delivered: Manitoba, bran $48, 
shorts $55; Saskatchewan, bran $48, 
shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton and points 
east, bran $47, shorts $54; Alberta, points 
west of Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $53; 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory, 





emer, 2 


:albed ents ba have become so scarce thet 
“Ag GS 


rolled 


The 
of the 
On Friday, redone A brands of 
hoe in 80-lb delivered to 
trade, were quoted at $5.65 in Mani- 

) $5.75 in Sdiewan and $5.85 
yeeaing Oatmeal, medium, standard 
* fine cut, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The rye quotation was 8c higher yes- 
terday than last Friday, while oats and 
barley closed a few cents lower. Cash 
oats have been higher all week, but de- 
clined 4c on Friday, owing to a poor 
demand. Offerings were very light. 
Oat futures advanced Friday in sym- 
pathy with the American markets. The 
cash and barley markets are very 
dull. "Friday's quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, $1.3214, bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, $1.96; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $2.35,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, 
in bulk, at $81. 

NOTES 

The flour mill at Arcola, formerly 
owned by Charles Jefferson, was sold 
recently to F. C. Modley. 

H. N. Davies, sales-manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; Medicine Hat, 
Alta., is spending a few days in Winni- 
peg. 

The average annual loss of wheat in 
Canada by reason of unmerchantable 
quality and cleaning amounts .to about 
10 per cent. 

F. O. Fowler, secretary Winnipeg 
Clearing Association and a member of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, is making a 
private business visit on the coast. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange opened 
one hour earlier this week. The change 
was made so that Winnipeg markets 
would be open at the same time as those 
in the United States. 

The Board of Commerce of Canada, in 
a report to Parliament, places the re- 
sponsibility for the present cost of 
bread, butter, cheese and kindred prod- 
ucts upon the teed of wheat, which price 
is in turn under the supervision of the 
government through another board. 

John Dunlop, superintendent of grain 
elevators for the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., died Monday, June 14. The 
grain trade of Canada received the news 
with great regret. Mr. Dunlop came to 
Canada from Scotland about 25 years 
ago, and had been with the Ogilvie com- 
pany about 12 years. He was 55 years 
of age, and leaves a wife and three sons. 

Judging from its present condition, 
the wheat crop of Canada may this year 
amount to 300,000,000 bus. Domestic 
consumption, seed and other reducing 
factors will absorb 100,000,000 bus: of 
whatever quantity the crop may yield, 
leaving a possible surplus of 200,000,000 
bus for export as wheat and flour. Un- 
der average circumstances and open mar- 
kets, from 15 to 20 per cent of the sur- 
plus wheat should go abroad as flour. 

M. Liston. 





Change in Express Receipts 

The American Railway Express Co., 
beginning on July 1, will make a change 
in the matter of express receipts for 
shipments tendered them for transporta- 
tion. 

In the country generally the company’s 
old form of receipt, or any such form 
of shipper which has received previous 
approval, may be used, subject only to 
the new requirement that they must be 
made in duplicate, the original to be re- 
tained by the shipper and the duplicate 
to be taken up by express company driver 
or clerk at time of receipt. 

In New York City, however, all ship- 
ments will be receipted for on special 
forms which the express company will 
furnish, consisting of receipt in duplicate, 

lect, or in triplicate, if 


if char; are 
prepaid or if shipper has charge account. 
gee receipt forms will be con- 
y numbered and will have a label 
attachment, bearing the same number, to 
be affixed to’ the package. 
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Mills at Toledo fared rather well for 
cars this week, in comparison with past 
experience, but the end of the week 
found them up against it again, with no 
cars in sight and no certainty of getting 
any. The available supply has been used 
up, and further curtailment of operation 
is in prospect for next week. 

So far as new sales of flour go, millers 
are virtually out of the market, some of 
them not even quoting, and prices are 
only. nominal, ‘they have all the flour 
booked that there is any likelihood of 
their being able to ship, hence there is no 
use in booking more. As a matter of 
fact, buyers are also out of the market. 

While the transition to the period of 
decontrol has so far been without spec- 
tacular or sensational accompaniments, 
the change has not been without its ef- 
fect. End-of-the-crop periods are al- 
ways relatively quiet and inactive. Usual- 
ly, however, some indication of future 
values is afforded by the July and Sep- 
tember futures and, consequently, trad- 
ing in new-crop flour is possible. This 
year, without any such indication of 
values on the new crop, the effect of de- 
control is to make the customary dull- 
ness and inactivity all the more pro- 
nounced. Im other words, the process of 
liquidation is more thorough-going and 
drastic, because nobody knows what to 
expect. 

The real test of the effect of decontrol 
does not come until the crop moves. ‘Up 
to this timé there has* been practically 
and in effect, no material change in the 
situation as it existed prior to decontrol, 
for the reason that wheat was selling on 
a supply and demand basis above the 
guaranteed price. Although trading in 
the December future will be started July 
15, many millers are in a quandary as to 
how that future, selling below cash, will 
afford any proper hedge of wheat pur- 
chases. 

Toledo millers are hardly in the mar- 
ket for wheat, although they buy an oc- 
casional car. The price at the end of 
the week was about $2.85 for No. 1 red, 
Toledo rate points. Sale was made at 
$2.90 for No. 1 red f.o.b. 23¢ rate point 
to New York. Millers are disposed to 
act with the greatest conservatism in re- 
gard to putting in stocks of new wheat 
when it moves, and making new-crop 
sales. A great deal will depend on the 
price at which the new crop moves. The 
simple fact of the matter is that the 
situation has got everybody guessing. 

The process of liquidation has been so 
thorough this year, consequent upon the 
uncertainties following decontrol, it 
would seem that flour stocks should be 
pretty well reduced in many sections of 
the country. There has not been any 
real active buying of flour of any con- 
siderable volume since the first of the 
year. When this is considered, an active 
buying movement with the coming of the 
new crop seems distinctly possible. Even 
with conservative buying for limited re- 
quirements, this might mean a large total 
in the aggregate, and might have a tem- 
porary effect on prices. 

Millers generally feel that there are a 
number of extrinsic things which might 
affect the market and bring about wide 
fluctuations, regardless of fundamental 
and. basic conditions, and are therefore 
inclined to be very conservative. The 
prevalence of this sentiment operates as 
a bearish influence, and is simply one 
more of the psychological effects of de- 
control, The trade generally all along 
the line, from millers to jobhars, is look- 
ing for lower prices. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


i ay ad Output Pct. 
84,360 35,960 42% 
78,360 35,051 44 
90,360 38,314 42 
69,360 14,287 20 
*Week ending June 19 ftWeek ending 
June 12. 
NOTES 


The Asheville (N. C.) Milling Co. is in 
the hands of a receiver. 

H. D. Yoder, vice-president and sales- 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., called at this office June 19. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, has gone on a visit to Du- 
luth, Fort William and Port Arthur, via 
the lakes. 

F, E. C. Hawkes, Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., will leave July 6 for a vacation 
at Bass Rocks, on the Massachusetts 
coast. He also expects to visit Portland 
and Auburn, Maine. 

The Cushwa bakery, Frankfort, Ind., 
recently changed hands, P. T. Gossett 
selling his interest to J. A. Harrell, also 
of Frankfort. C. L. Cushwa will act as 
manager and buyer. 

Reports from Cadillac, Mich., are to 
the effect that considerable damage has 
been done to crops of that section by 
grasshoppers. Wheat, corn and bean 
crops are affected. Little damage is re- 
ported to potatoes. 

V. D. Lersch, Wellington, Ohio, for 
the past two years and four months with 
the Food Administration and Grain Cor- 
poration, was in Toledo this week. He 
is looking for connection with some west- 
ern mill to represent in the state of 
Ohio. 

G. E. Shank, formerly in business in 
Vincennes, Ind., is now connected with 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., and 
is taking over the territory formerly cov- 
ered for 10 years by H. A. Eudaly, who 
is retiring. He will cover the north- 
eastern part of Indiana. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, Colum- 
bus, is on a three weeks’ vacation to the 
Pacific Coast with the Shriners’ Chorus, 
of which he is a member. His weekly re- 
ports will be issued as heretofore from 
his office during his absence. 

Adams-Henry Co. is the name of a 
new firm of flour brokers at Atlanta, Ga., 
consisting of C. M. Adams, Jr., as presi- 
dent, and W. L. Henry as secretary and 
treasurer. Mr, Adams was formerly en- 
gaged in the brokerage business in 
Georgia, and Mr. Henry is in the insur- 
ance business, 


A. L. Chittenden, who has represented 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, for 
a number of years, has given up that 
connection: and_ bought an est in the 
Wright & Parker Co., Detroit, operating 
a chain of 59 stores. He is succeeded in 
the Jennison account by Gerald Hulett, 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 


E. P. Mitchell, Cincinnati, representing 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., will attend the Pennsylvania con- 
vention at Allentown, Pa., and the Po- 
tomac States convention at Norfolk, Va., 
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—— to Cincinnati about June 25. 
He will leave to take up his new duties 
at Philadelphia as representative of his 
company about the first of July. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va. June 19.—Norfo)k’s 
flour market this week has been dull, 
prices showing a decline, and practic: lly 
no new purchases being made. — Thi: 
due largely to delayed shipments, a 
result of recent embargoes, strikes, et: 

Mills adjacent to Norfolk are loca‘e 
in a territory which does not suppl) 
sufficient quantity of wheat to sup 
their requirements, and they are h 
dicapped by the inability. to receive s| 
ments from the West. Furthermore, {jis 
particular season of the year, at 
turning point between the old crop 
the new, is usually looked forward to as 
a chronically dull period. Minnes 
patents are quoted here this week . 
$14.50@14.80, Kansas hard winters . 
$13.60, basis jutes, and soft winter | 
ents at $13.50@14.80, basis cotton 98’ 

The millfeed market has been consid- 
erably easier this week, mills appare: 
catching up to a large extent on thei 
old contracts. Delayed shipments, 
many instances, still have their effect, 
however, and feed is hard to get. Stan 
ard middlings are quoted at $62@/3, 
standard bran at $58, and red dog at ‘\75 
@76. Other prices remain approximat:ly 
the same as last week. 


NOTES 
Norfolk has returned to 10¢ bri 
after considerable excitement occasioiic 
by announcements that the price wo. 
be boosted to 12c. Bakers, generally, 
supplying the trade with 8¢ loaves. 
Large quantities of Pacific Coast fli 
continue to move through the city’s ter- 
minals. Warehouse space has bce 
turned over to the city by the ari 
authorities, providing added facilities 
handling these cargoes. This phas« 
the city’s business is beginning to t 
on big proportions. 
Josepn A, Les 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 19.—Factors 
in trade that have not yet been de'cr- 
mined were dominant in milling in 
diana this week, their effect being to re 
tard practically all except spot business. 
Inquiries from wheat-flour buyers v 
comparatively few, and the me 
seemed more manifest to await deve 
ments that will come with the harves 
of a new grain crop and its disposal 
of government control. 

Money conditions also remain unfa 
able to those wishing to carry |: 
stocks, which, added to continued lack « 
transportation facilities, have provi 
the final elements necessary to a caut 
attitude on the part of ail persons ¢0n- 
nected with the trade. Sentiment am 
large bakers and millers seems to be | 
the money market will remain tight 
a considerable period, at least as fai 
rates are concerned, and ‘that they n 
adapt themselves to a higher basis. 

Supplies of old wheat being recei. 
are small, as they have been for m 
months. Analysis of the existing railt 
situation is regarded as almost im) 
sible, and forecasts as to how rap 
grain of the new crop will be avail 
are few. 

Millers, as a rule, are expecting an 
creased domestic demand for flour 
soon as the new-crop season gets 
under way. Reports of one of the la 
Hoosier firms from its salesmen, ¢ 
ered in several of the Central West st 
shows that stocks in retailers’ hands 
not large, that they have been dep: 
rather than increased in the last th ce 
months, and that many are getting re. 
to go into the market as soon as they 
convinced that conditions are f 
stable. 

With respect to foreign demand 
flour, some time ago inquiries for 
lower grades for export were fairly 
merous, but in the last few weeks the 
mand for wheat for European needs 
been much more insistent than requ 
for offers on flour. However, with « 
ditions becoming more stable overs 
the belief is widespread that a gradu: |) 
increasing flour business with other | \- 
tions is in prospect for 1920. 

Rising prices for corn induced a soiic- 
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what increased volume of orders for corn 
products. New orders, however, amount 
to only a fair volume. As in wheat prod- 
ucts, the Somes question is one of getting 
cars to take care of the business after it 
is obtained. 

Quotations on wheat flour show no 
radical change, although the undertone of 
the market © seubeket irregular. Soft 
winter patents are priced for shipment in 
car lots at $13.25@14 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, @ decline of 15¢ on the minimum, 
with the maximum unchanged. Hard win- 
ter patents are offered at $13.50@14.25 
bbl, a drop of 10c on the minimum and 
an increase of 5c on the. maximum. 
Spring patents are quoted at $14@14.50 
bbl, an advance of 20c on the minimum 
and 10¢ on the maximum. 

Corn products are up léc per 100 lbs 
on practically all grades. Grits are of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $4.90, 
sacked, meal at $4.85, flour at $5.15, hom- 
iny at $4.95, hominy flakes at $5.45, and 
cerealine at $5.30, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of June 19, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This WECK ..ccccesnecceves 8,549 33 

Last WOGMis sic odivocvevess 6,799 30 

Year Qi wicdece was cabin dene 6,748 30 

TV VORTO. OBO .4cwses over. 8,352 15 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Wheat; BU 6a sec eves 25,000 1,300 

Corn, ‘WH 6 ga'c vec.bepuese's 630,000 196,000 

Oata, BMRB ss bons cccinuss cs BUOC08 68,000 

R Pe es 2 ee 6,000 4,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week.....121,670 381,000 81,160 3,040 

Last year ..... 52,810 639,050 121,660 7,030 


Two years ago. 18,100 778,530 145,470 
MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is fair. In wheat 
feeds, bran is quoted for shipment in 
car lots at $53@55 ton, sacked. Mixed 
feed is offered at $56@58, and middlings 
are available at $60@62. In corn feeds, 
prices are unchanged, with hominy feed 
priced at $70 ton, bulk, and $74, sacked. 


NOTES 

Charges for threshing will be generally 
higher in Indiana this year. In most 
places reports indicate that 10c bu will 
be charged for wheat, 12c for rye, 8c for 
barley, and 6c for oats. 

Bakers in Indianapolis were informed 
this week that the bakeries of Evansville 
had granted a wage increase ranging 
from 35 to 48 per cent to their journey- 
men bakers. No action has been taken 
in Indianapolis. 

Directors of co-operative owned ele- 
vators in Cass and adjoining counties will 
perfect an organization, at a meeting to 
be held in Logansport on June 26. The 
association will be for the. purpose of 
assisting the various separate organiza- 
tions in managing different elevators. 
Cass County has 12,elevators owned by 
the grain-raisers who patronize them. 

The American Seeding Machine Co., 
which has its headquarters and one plant 
at Richmond, announced this week 
through James A. Carr, its president, 
that the Richmond plant had been sold 
to the International Harvester Co, The 
Springfield (Ohio) plant of the company 
was not included in the deal. Eight hun- 
dred men are employed by the concern at 
Richmond, and the plant covers 12 acres, 

Epwarp H, Zreener. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHviLte, Tenn., June 19.—The flour 
market in the Southeast has been prac- 
tically featureless the past week, although 
mills continue to run about normal for 
this season of the year. Current sales 
are light in volume, being less than 20 
per cent of the possible capacity of the 
mills. Shipments on contracts continue 
fairly active, and are the most important 
part of the business handled. Buyers are 
now looking forward to the new-crop 
season, and are not inclined to purchase 
any more flour than necessary for imme- 
diate needs. 

Prices have continued to show consid- 
erable range, with little change being 
noted. Quotations at the close of the 
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week were substan as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $13.75@ 
14.75; standard or regular patent, $138@ 
13.50; straight patent, $12.75@13.25; first 
clears, $10.50@11. 

Business is quiet in Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Occasional lots are being 
sold to bakers. Quotations: spring wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered 
at Nashville, $14.50@15; hard winter 
wheat patent, $13.50@14.25. 

The millfeed situation is quiet. Fair 
demand is noted for middlings, while 
wheat bran is slow. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $52@54 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $61@63. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 135,210 56,724 41.9 
Last week ....... 141,110 49,082 34.7 
YOM? ABO 2 snesere 204,030 64,352 $1.5 
Two years ago ... 163,620 34,190 20.9 


Three years ago.. 156,900 112,151 71.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 18 June 11 
PiOUr, BB vciccicece dee 20,000 25,600 
Wheat, Bum .. cseseres 48,500 66,500 
CORT PUB ceva cedadiceass 94,500 80,500 
GOOLE, BEG 65-06 vena wndteee 58,000 92,000 


CORN MEAL 

Improvement is noted in operations of 
corn mills in the South. Mills with a 
capacity of 81,000 bus of meal ground 
this week 39,361, or 48.5 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 30,872, or 51.4 
per cent, last week, and 15.4 per cent the 
corresponding week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $4.50@4.65; unbolted 
meal, $4.40@4.50. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 218 cars. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Albany 
(Ga.) Milling Co., causing loss estimated 
at $50,000. 

The Green Milling Co., of Mayfield, 
Ky., with $15,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by J. W. Green and others. 

Announcement is made that the Edgar 
Morgan Co., of Memphis, will rebuild 
its elevator plant which was destroyed 
by fire at a loss of $150,000. 

Lee Brock, federal fair-price commis- 
sioner, has issued warning to retail bread 
dealers at Nashville that they must not 
advance the retail price of bread more 
than 2c, Bread manufacturers were per- 
mitted to advance the price 2c per loaf 
of 1 lb last week, and reports that re- 
tailers were making greater advances 
caused the warning, with the statement 
that prosecutions would follow violation 
of the order. Joun Lerrer. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 19.—The flour 
market is at a standstill, waiting for 
prices on new flour. Most bakers have 
enough old stock on hand to carry them 
over until new flour arrives, figuring on 
July shipment. Some spot flour was sold 
for export, the government having out 
bids for spot stuff. 

Flour prices quoted by mills to deal- 
ers here, per bbl, basis, 98-Ib cotton sacks, 
are as follows: soft winter wheat, short 
patent $14.25@14.90, 95 per cent $13@ 
13.25, short patents $13.35@13.55; spring 
wheat, patents $15@15.60, short patents 
$15.30@15.90. 

Feedstuffs: The following are quoted 
by dealers, bulk on track at New Or- 
leans: corn, per bu, $2.10@2.12; oats, 
No. 2 white $1.25, No. 3 white $1.24; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, sacked, 
$3@3.10. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, sacked: 
corn meal, nominal; cream meal, $4.95; 
grits, fine $5, coarse $5.25. 

Grain inspected since June 12: wheat, 
122 cars; corn, 10; oats, 8; other grades, 
1; barley, 13; rye, 1. Inspected since 
June 1: wheat, export 1,311, local 1; corn, 
export 58, local 68; oats, export 1,619, 
local 179. Stock in elevators: wheat, 
2,210,000 bus; corn, 48,000; oats, 23,000; 
barley, 510,000;. rye, 27,000. Inspected 
outward on shipboard, wheat, 70,000 bus. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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Aside from a little interest in guaran- 
teed old-wheat flour for July shipment, 
displayed by some bakers whose stocks 
are abnormally low, there was no feature 
to the market this week. Millers have 
moderate bookings on hand, and are 
working on these contracts, but report 
new business nil. Few sales were report- 
ed to the East. 

Practically no new business was done 
to southern markets. Country millers 
are devoting their time to the fulfillment 
of old orders, and are gradually clean- 
ing up all stocks of old wheat. They say 
they find southern buyers inclined to re- 
duce stocks to the minimum, prepara- 
tory for the new-crop movement, as they 
anticipate much lower prices. Some 
mills reported a fair demand for im- 
mediate shipment, but only where buy- 
ers’ supplies are in need of replenishing. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $14.20@14.60, standard 
$13.40@14.20, first clear $10@11; hard 
winter patent $13.50@14, straight $12.50 
@13.20, first clear $10.30@11; soft win- 
ter patent $12.80@14.40, straight $12@ 
12.40, first clear $9.70@10.20. 

Mill operations generally are on the 
decline, as the customary clean-up be- 
fore new-crop movement is now in or- 
der; and many mills have already shut 
down for repairs and improvements. So 
far few, if any, quotations have been 
made on new-crop flour. Mills are loath 
to make quotations, with no definite in- 
formation as to the outcome of this 
year’s crop. 

End-of-the-crop conditions prevailed 
in the local market, and very little buy- 
ing is looked for on the balance of this 
crop. Stocks are not large, but suf- 
ficient to cover buyers’ needs until new- 
crop flour is available. 

A quiet but steady market character- 
ized millfeed. However, at the close of 
the week there was an easier tone. De- 
mand for all grades remained quiet. 
Bran sold at $48.50@52.50, and gray 
shorts at $60.50. 


8T. LOUIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TW. WOO is ¢ cesei heeds bes 15,400 30 
BeGE WORT. 16 oie o's dnc ceweeee 27,200 54 
ZERP BBO ccvcvvcisncecvsces 30,800 61 
TWO years ago ........0005 1,500 3 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week «6... ceceees vtans 33,000 43 
EsMOt WOE cccccacescvesies 31,900 41 
ZORP BBO ccoscccviccocccaes 37,400 49 
Two years ago .......66..5 15,200 20 


NOTES 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change: William Lee Burton, of J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co., Peyton Carr, 
Jr., Kehlor Flour Mills Co., and J. Wil- 
lard Jefferson, Missouri Grain Co. 

Fifty Illinois farmers and grain-rais- 
ers held a meeting at the Elks’ Club, 
East St. Louis, Ill, this week to hear 
William G. Eckhardt, director of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, ex- 
plain the value of selling grain direct to 
the ultimate consumer. He explained 
how 700 farm elevators had been con- 
structed throughout the state, handling 
70 per cent of the grain shipped. Ten 
men are employed at each elevator. A 
sum of $65,000 is maintained by the 
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grain-marketing department of the as- 
sociation to start the programme for 
1920. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., June 19.—The flour 
trade has been unusually dull during the 
past week. A few mills are accepting 
prices slightly lower than quoted, to 
clean up for new-crop wheat. Mills in 
this section -are running on less than 
half-time, just sufficient to meet imme- 
diate requirements, 

While a few mills are offering con- 
tracts for July shipment, and urging 
the trade to buy now, it is quanrally a 
waiting market, both by the mills and 
the trade. The trade, however, is show- 
ing much interest in prices for new-crop 
flour, and many are anxious to book or- 
ders for later shipment, to insure suf- 
ficient stocks and to forestall irregular 
transportation. 

Millfeed prices eased off about $2 this 
week, and, while offerings are light, there 
are sufficient stocks to meet the demand, 
Farmers in this section are feeding 
homegrown feeds and running stock on 
fresh pasturage, which makes the de- 
mand light for bran and shorts. 

Mixed sweet feeds have maintained 
about the same prices as last week to a 
shade higher, caused by the advance of 
corn and oats. Demand is steady. 

Cottonseed meal ruled practically un- 
changed in price, although demand is 
rather light and stocks are still large 
over the state with oil mills and some 
large dealers. Seven per cent ammonia 
cottonseed meal is generally quoted at 
Georgia common rate points at $63@64 
in 100-ton lots. All oil mills are at a 
standstill now, cleaning up and makin 
necessary repairs for the new crop, whic 
will not begin to move before September. 

Cottonseed hulls are steady at last 
week’s prices, although the supply is very 
limited, all mills having sold out, and 
the stocks available are in the hands of a 
few brokers and dealers. A few hulls 
have been shipped into this market from 
the western states. 

The hay market is dull, and prices are 
$2@4 ton lower than last week on tim- 
othy and mixed hay, while much lower 
prices are being quoted for new-crop 
alfalfa. Receipts were much larger this 
week than last, due to delayed shipments 
and transportation showing some im- 
provement. The hay trade has not be- 
gun to book hay for later delivery yet, 
but is waiting for more liberal offerings 
and probably lower prices. 


J. Horr Tiener. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., June 19.—Evans- 
ville mills and those in the neighborhood 
are still going slowly, because of, the 
lack of demand for flour at this season. 
Local mills are paying $2.75 for wheat, 
both at stations and at the mills, with 
little coming in. Best patent is selling 
at $13.75 bbl, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 
Straights bring 40c less. The demand 
for millfeed continues, with price un- 
changed. W. W. Ross. 





Rate Held Unreasonable 

Wasurneoton, D. C., June 19.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public here this week, on a 
complaint brought by the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., of Portland, 
Oregon, against the Northern Pacific 
Railway, rules that a rate of 76c per 100 
lbs on oats in carloads from points in 
South Dakota to Portland and Helix, 
Oregon, and Tacoma, Wash., is unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeds 6lc. 
The Commission awarded the Portland 
grain company reparation, with interest 
for the overcharge. 

Joun J. Manrrnan. 
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The flour market situation has changed 
but little during the past week. Buyers 
still feel that they have two things to 
fear, pressure of the new crop and the 
possibility of a sudden improvement in 
the transportation situation at termi- 
nals and its accompanying inrush of large 
quantities of flour purchased at much 
lower prices than those now generally 
sacigr 4 in the market. Sellers be- 
ieve that buyers are showing wisdom in 
taking this attitude, and are not trying 
to force the situation; consequently, sales 
for domestic use were quite limited. 

The export demand still continues, 

though little actual business has been 
done, owing to the inability of sellers to 
guarantee any particular delivery. This 
demand, however, has been mostly for 
clears and low-grades. Export sales of 
wheat still continue, but comparatively 
little has actually- been shipped from this 
port. 
The foreign demand for both rye flour 
and grain seems to have subsided, though 
in Some quarters it is claimed that grain 
can be sold at a good premium. One rye 
miller pointed out that, while it was 
claimed rye grain could be sold for $2.65 
bu, the best offer he had been able to 
get was $2.43. 

The good reports from the Southwest 
and Northwest on the growing crop were 
received with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion, because it is felt that these im- 
proved conditions will have the effect of 
depressing flour prices, which are gen- 
erally viewed as much too high, in view of 
the fact that a new crop of wheat is 
soon to begin moving. 

So far as new Kansas flours are con- 
cerned, there has been little activity on 
the part of mills to offer, and less on 
the part of buyers to purchase. There 
were offers of $13, jute, for last half of 
July shipment, which did not interest 
buyers at all, probably because of the 
large quantities of flour in transit at 
lower prices, and this flour will no doubt 
be an important factor in the price 
situation for some time. There were 
some sales of small lots as low as $12.15, 
jute. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$15.50@16; standard patent, $13.75@ 
14.50; first clear, $11.50@12.50; soft win- 
ter straight, $13.25@13.75; hard winter 
straight, $12.90@13.50; first clear, $11@ 
12; rye, $11.75@12.40,—all in jute. 


PHILADELPHIA VS. NEW YORK 


There is a growing movement among 
those most interested in increasing the 
tonn handled through the port of 
Philadelphia to divert from New York a 
good portion of the tonnage now export- 
ed through this city. Both the shipping 
and banking interests are at work to 
bring this ~ ey and the badly congest- 
ed conditions which have existed at New 
York for the past several months, owing 
to labor troubles, are playing in their 
favor. 

New York interests are keenly alive to 
this movement and, naturally, will do 
everything possible to prevent a diver- 
sion of any large part of the tonnage 
which legitimately belongs here. 

NOTES 

Frank R. Prina, New York flour 
broker, left today for a trip through 
Kansas to visit his various connections. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, flour brokers, New York, 
attended the Pennsylvania bakers’ con- 
vention held at Allentown this week. 

Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 


WAIN Win erage 


Co., Wellington, Kansas, and Richard 
Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., were in New York this week. 

Alexander Bosanko, who for many 
years was head miller for the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., died Tuesday, 
June 15. Owing to ill health, he had been 
away from the mill for several months. 

John M. Turner, flour merchant, of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, spent part of this 
week in New York. Besides looking after 
his business interests here, he will attend 
the Democratic convention in San. Fran- 
cisco, 

A new flour brokerage firm has re- 
cently been formed to do business in New 
York, to be known as Lashley & Smith. 
Mr. Smith was. for six years connected 
with Rufus E. McCosh, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Lashley for about the same 
period was connected with the eastern 
offices of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. The new firm will be located 
in the Whitehall Building, after July 1. 


The United States Shipping Board held 
a conference with representative adver- 
tising men at its offices, 45 Broadway, New 
York, Thursday of this week, for the 
purpose of determining the best methods 
of advertising the sale of its ships and 
other possessions acquired during the war 
period. There is a strong desire on the 
part of the board to develop a plan upon 
which an American mercantile marine 
may be established. Resolutions were 
adopted advocating specialized advertis- 
ing, and suggesting the formation of a 
committee to make a survey of the mer- 
chant marine and Shipping Board re- 
quirements along these lines. A commit- 
tee was also appointed to draw up for 
the board a general scheme of advertis- 


ing. 





BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., June 19.—The local 
market is better supplied with flour now 
than for some weeks, on account of more 
liberal arrivals during the past week or 
two, and conditions are fast approaching 
normal, The result is that buyers are 
showing less interest in the immediate 
future of the market, as they now have 
sufficient flour on hand to carry them 
along for some weeks. This indifference 
is still the most prominent feature of the 
market, and evidently millers have taken 
it into account, for a number of them 
are not making any offers through their 
Boston representatives, but seem to be 
willing to wait for the new-crop situation 
to be better developed. In view of this, 
the market is more or less nominal, with 
only occasional sales of single cars re- 
ported, 

Today, one mill agent reported the 
sale of 1,000 bbls Kansas hard wheat 
short patents at $13.65 bbl in cotton 98's, 
This is considered a low price, and evi- 
dently reflects the opinion of the mill as 
to the future of the market. It was also 
the only good-sized sale of flour made 
during the week, as both distributors 
and bakers are cautious. They see no 
good reason for making new purchases of 
flour while there is still a considerable 
amount of old purchases yet to be de- 
livered. 

The jobber, baker and retailer buy 
only as the flour is needed. They are 
avoiding distant future contracts and 
pursuing a policy that will prevent heavy 
losses, keep them in easy financial cir- 
cumstances and allow them to be in a 
position to take advantage of existing 
soft spots in the market. 

Prices are practically unchanged from 
last week. Spring patents are held at 
$15.50@16 for special short brands, with 
standard patents at $14.25@15.50. Spring 
awe clears are in good demand and firmly 


Hard wheat patents are firmly held as 


“but some mills, are Rages. 
: of straights 


Soft winter flours are especially dull, 
with the range of prices quoted for pre- 
vious weeks. Straights and clears are 
particularly a drug-on the market, with 
some pressure to sell. 

Despite the lower corn market, corn 
products are held steady, with a light 
demand reported. There is very little 
inquiry for white corn goods, business 
being almost entirely in yellow meals. 

Oatmeal continues: in demand, 
with the market held steady at the re- 
cent advance. Offerings moderate, on 
account of the difficulty in getting cars 
to make shipments. 

NOTES 

W. A. Frazer, Chicago, H. C. Schwall, 
New York, and Renee Hebert, Salina, 
Kansas, were visitors on ’change this 
week. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Sheffield Elevator Co. and _ the 
Commander Mill Co., and vice-president 
of the Big Diamond Mills Co., was in 
Boston this week visiting his New Eng- 
land representative, Fred W. Choat. 

During the week 16,000 bbls flour in 
sacks were received for export to London 
and Glasgow. The last previous ship- 
ment of flour from Boston was on March 
26, 1920, when the Bellerose sailed for 
Antwerp with 34,164 sacks, and the Wini- 
fredian for Liverpool took 623. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., June 19.—Actual 
business is fast getting down to the irre- 
ducible minimum. Conditions in the flour 
trade here for the most part range from 
“quiet” to “rotten,” according to the 
informant. There is extremely light in- 
quiry, and it is probable that, in volume 
of actual sales here, the low point of the 
year thus far has been touched. The little 
trade offered is spot or, at the extreme, 
a 30-day limit. 

A good many shipments are in mixed 
cars, and any customer, no matter how 
small, looks good. The present condition, 
to a degree, is seasonable, and further, 
the transition from leading strings and 
close control to a go-as-you-please basis 
is not accomplished without some uncer- 
tainties. 

When it comes to forecasting, even the 
seers have quit guessing, except to say 
that the present lull must react toward 
a little more activity. Some believe that 
the trade will take its cue when wheat 
futures are resumed. Whether this will 
mean up or down in prices, no one ven- 
tures to say, but it will give a measure of 
assurance as to the future that is now 
lacking. 

There has been a slight recession in 
prices of spring patents; probably the 
average is about 25c bbl. Clears are the 
bright spot in the whole market, and few 
of the mills have any to offer except the 
day-to-day output. Western agents re- 
port some business ranging up to 30 
days, with prices fully maintained; in 
the case of one, there has been an advance 
of 25c in fancy patents. 

There is some improvement in the car 
situation, in shipments of wheat in and 
flour out, but it is far from good. The 
New York Central has embargoed New 
York City again, except under permits, 
which cannot be obtained except in rare 
cases, so the embargo is about 100 per 
cent effective. 

Principal hard wheat flour prices: 
spring patents, $15.50@16 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $16.20; 
spring straights, $15.60@15.80, cotton 
98’s, jobbing; bakers patent, $15.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $12 
@12.50, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $12.50; low-grade, $8.10@9, jute, 
car lots, Boston. Western mill brands: 
fancy patent, $16; bakers, $15.10,—both 
cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

Trade in winter wheat flours dull and 
listless, and confined mostly to less-than- 
car-lot business. There is a little more 
inclination on the part of farmers to sell 
wheat, but this is perhaps as much due 
to the fact that the rush of spring work 
is over and there is opportunity-to move 
the wheat before haying begins, as to the 
argument of easier prices. Some mills 
have bought soft wheat, delivered at the 


, core 
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door, as low as $2.75 bu, but the bulk of 
purchases have been at $3. Winter 
straights about 10c lower, and are quoted 
at $13.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, ear lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $14.90. Rye flour sluggish, 
little inquiry, and less actual business, 
Some sales ahead, which serves to stimu- 
late activity. Prices 25@30c lower, with 
best white brands quoted at $11.70@11.7; 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. Wiest. 
ern brands in light demand, with prices 
steady. Quotations: light, $12.50; ine- 
dium, $12; dark, $11.50,—all in cotion 
98’s, jobbing basis. 

Demand for millfeed easing off. This 
is seasonable, but has been delayed jn 
arriving, owing to the dry May that held 
pastures back. Some mills haye just 
caught up on earlier contracts, and are 
in the market for the first time in many 
weeks. Prices a shade easier, but there 
is demand enough to absorb everything 
offered, without much recession. West: rn 
feeds have moved into the district a lit{le 
freer, with the slight improvement in 
traffic conditions. Ground. oats stea ly, 
but the tendency is lower; corn meal 
lower by $6 ton. Principal quotatio)s: 
spring bran, $61 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; jobbing, $62; winter bran, S\4, 
sacked, mill door only; spring middliigs 
(standard), $64, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $66; rye feed firm at $60, sack«d, 
mill door. Western feeds: ground ois, 
$92 ton, and corn meal $88, both bulk, 
jobbing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 7,100 38 
Last week 7,800 42 

Of this week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

George F. Fien, of the Macauley-lien 
Milling Co.,.is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce party on a cruise to 
Montreal. 

The proposed water route from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 
through the deepened St. Lawrence 
River, as projected, has many ardent 
supporters here. Some see the port of 
Rochester transformed into an ocean as 
well as lake port by the project. The 
only opponents are those who believe that 
it would divert traffic from the new 
barge canal. 


T. W. Kwarr 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp. June = 19.—Flour 
sagged this week, and buyers, as a rule, 
gave it a wide berth. Offerings were on 
the increase, and in instances came from 
unexpected sources, indicating hoardiig 
or eleventh-hour disgorging, Prices were 
generally lower, and a few southwestern 
mills offered new-crop flour at 35@ 5\c 
bbl under old, which the trade only 
laughed at since it is counting on buyiig 
such stock easily at $1 discount. There 
has been heavy rain in this section nearly 
every day for a week, but, while causing 
some concern to the mills, it has app:r- 
ently not yet been given a thought }y 
the buyers. 

One of the trunk lines running to Bual- 
timore has embargoed all export griin 
and coal for this port, om the ground t)iat 
it is bringing both commodities hvre 
faster than the ships are arriving to tike 
them out, notwithstanding the harbor is 
full of boats waiting for cargo, and |\as 
been for a long time. This mad rush to 
export is making it hard for the peo) le 
in this country just now, by maintainiig 
extreme prices, monopolizing railroad 
traffic and threatening a coal famine. 

Springs were lower and quiet, firs! 
patents closing nominally at $14.25@ 
14.75; standard patents, $13.50@14,- in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20@ 300 
less in jute, or 40@55c less in bulk. Mills 
in instances were anxious to make s:!"’s 
for quick shipment, offering induceme'''s 
to do so, and it is possible that the le:!- 
ing bakers may have done something '" 
this connection and kept it private. Con- 
cessions could be had for the asking, «14 
sometimes without the asking, with some 
good brands, but nothing fancy, offered 
at $13.50, jute, but most buyers preferred 
to take their chances on new southwest- 
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rm than old northwestern goods. Clears 
were salable to the exporters at about #1 
bbl under mill limits, but few mills could 
be found to do business on that basis. 
Hard winters were weaker and shown 
more attention, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $14@14.50; straights, 
$13.25@13.75,—in 98-Ib cottons; 60c more 
in wood, 20@35e less ag or 40@55c 
jess in bulk. New-crop flour was offered 
at 35@50e bbl under old by some of the 
leading mills, while others offered stand- 
ard or straight grade at $13, cotton, with- 
out any reference to old. The leading 
bakers may have done something in new 
or old or both; if so, it was done under 


cover. All buyers are interested in new 


hard winters to the extent of knowing’ 


they are here, and all will doubtless trade 
as soon as the cost fits their ideas. 

Soft winters were easier and more dif- 
ficult to move, short patents closing 
nominally at $13.25@13.75; near-by 
straights, $12.25@12.75,—in 98-lb cottons, 
60c more in wood, or 40c less in bulk. 
Top patent sold at $13.75, cotton, early 
in the week, which was an extreme price 
at the close, with offerings more plentiful 
and buyers less anxious to trade. Near- 
by straights were in better supply, and 
some really fine ones from the valley of 
Virginia, made from No. 1 wheat, went 
begging for several days at $12.25, bulk, 
but apparently found a taker toward the 
close. Ordinary to good quality at the 
final wind-up would not bring over $12, 
bulk, or $12.25 in jute or second-hand 
cottons. As yet, no new wheat has been 
received in this market, and no new soft 
winter flour has been offered here for 
sale. 

City mills ran moderately on old or- 
ders. reported new trade quiet, domestic 
and export, with quotations unchanged 
on flour but $1 ton lower on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 30,079 
bbls; destined for export, 9,739. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
83,206 bbls flour and 745,326 bus grain— 
105,000 wheat, 31,513 corn and 608,813 
rye. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 3,981,000 bus, against 
2,575,000 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

It is announced that the Standard 
Steamship Co. of New York has estab- 
lished a direct five-steamer line between 
Baltimore and all Scandinavian ports. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to June 19, 1920, 349,289 
bus; year ago, 554,426. Range of prices 
this week, $1.95@2.05; last year, $1.84@ 
1,90. 

The Globe Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


Co., which came here from Superior, Wis., 
on Lake Superior, has settled on the 
south side of the harbor and already 
begun operations. 


William C. House, sales-manager of 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., is pre- 
paring to take his usual annual two 
week’s vacation at Penmar, Md., with his 
family, after which he will make a tour 
of all the company’s agencies, numbering 
several hundred. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour 
jobbers, New York, are credited with 
having bought another piece of property 
on Key Highway, this city, adjacent to 
the tract recently purchased, and on 
which they are expected to erect a great 
blending and storage plant. 

Walter J. Bienemann, acting fair-price 
commissioner for Maryland, is reported 
to the effect that, as a result of an up- 
State inspection trip, warrants were is- 
sued for the arrest of four Cumberland 
merchants, charging violations of the 
Lever act. It is claimed all the parties 
were shamefully profiteering. 


Visitors were Bernard Gerlach, presi- 
cent and manager the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn; Emory L. Cocke, rep- 
resenting Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., cot- 
tonseed products department, Atlanta, 
Ga; Milton Crowe, with Early & Daniel 
Co., grain, Indianapolis, Ind; J. A. Gun- 
nell, of Great Western Grain Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; D. W. Hopkins, of Mutual 
Commission Co., grain, Cincinnati; S. E. 
Clark, of E. J. Clark & Sons, grain, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y; George E. Breault, 
= the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 

ich, 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


issued an embargo on all shipments of 

n, domestic and export, ; ‘to 
the port of Baltimore for Locust Point 
elevators, on account of the elevators 
being full. The railroad states that there 
are over 2,000,000 bus in port already, 
with approximately 1,500,000 in transit, 
due to consignees’ inability to release cur- 
rently as fast as the railroads can move. 
This notice did not please the local grain 
trade, receivers or exporters; on the con- 
trary, they regarded it as most ill- 
advised, and it brought out a sharp letter 
of protest from William H. Hayward, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
to Vice-President Fries, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puimapereuia, Pa., June 19.—The 
market was quiet, and prices of hard 
winters were reduced 25@50c bbl in 
sympathy with the weakness of wheat. 
Buyers were not operating with a great 
deal of confidence, and demand was gen- 
erally limited to second-hand stocks, 
which were available below the limits of 
the mills. The latter in most cases are 
doing little business, as there is not 
much demand for stuff to be shipped. 

Rye flour is quiet and steady, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Corn 
products are firmly held, but dull. 


GRAIN AND FEED JOBBERS’ CLUB 


In order to promote better relationship 
between the grain and feed dealers who 
are members of the Commercial Ex- 
change, a club is being organized to be 
called the Grain and Feed Jobbers’ Club. 
F. M. Rosekrans, of the Rosekrans- 
Snyder Co., is president. Other officers 
are: vice-president, A. F. Gruber, of E. 
E. Delp Grain Co; secretary, S. J. Gibby, 
of Dougherty-MacHenry Co; treasurer, 
J. K. Scattergood, of S. F. Scattergood 
& Co. 

Members of the new organization fol- 
low: Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., M. F. 
Baringer, C. W. Wagar & Co., Rosekrans- 
Snyder Co., S. C. Woolman & Co., E. K. 
Lemont & Sons, J. D. Walls Co., H. U. 
Bean & Co., Quaker City Grain Co., S. 
H. Young & Co., E. E. Delp Grain Co., 
H. H. Koch & Co., A. M. Stover, C. S. 
Coleman & Co., A. J. Emmons & Co., 
Dougherty-MacHenry Co., E. L. Rogers 
& Co., John F. Boddy, James L. King, 
J. C. Landes, Harvey Barlow, Jonas F. 
Eby & Son, John B. Yeager & Co., Sam- 
uel Bell & Sons, E. Dunwoody & Co., 
Walton Bros., Quaker City Flour Mills, 
Standard Hay & Grain Co., and S. F. 
Seattergood & Co. 

NOTES 
Jacob B. Pultz, of the grain firm of 


J. B. Pultz & Co., has gone to Winston, 
Conn., for an extended vacation. 


Henry U. Bean, of the grain and feed 
firm of H. U. Bean & Co., was married 
on Wednesday evening last to Miss Caro- 
line Koch, of Germantown. A few hours 
before the ceremony, burglars entered 
his home and stole considerable jewelry 
and some clothing, including part of his 
wedding outfit. 

Andrew J. Schickling, Jr., of the sell- 
ing force of George M. Richardson, 
flour, grain and millfeed dealer, has gone 
to Allentown, Pa., as a local post dele- 
gate to attend the convention of the 
American Legion. Mr. Schickling was 
regimental supply sergeant of the 6lst 
Pioneer Infantry. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, this week, resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant the rail- 
roads of the country permission to in- 
crease their freight rates “so that their 
financial stability and the nation’s indus- 
trial future may be preserved.” 

Frank Smith, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., S. P. Davis, 
cottonseed meal dealer of Little Rock, 
Ark., R. A. Hoyt, miller, of Lake City, 
Minn., J. A. Walter, grain dealer, of 
Buffalo, W. M. Hopkins, hay and grain 
merchant of Cincinnati, C. B. Spaulding, 
of the New Century Flour Co., Chicago, 
E. L. Cocke, cottonseed products dealer, 
of Atlanta, Ga., and Milton Crowe, of 
Farley, Daniels & Co., grain dealers, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., were visitors on the 
Commercial Exchange this week. 


A convention of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League was held in this city 


Tey and Friday, at the conclusion 
of the delegates were the guests 
of W. S. Taylor, vice-president of the 
International Frei 
a luncheon on 

Terre Haute, a pacnay es 4 Board vessel, 
after which they were taken upon an in- 
= ign of the port and oe J Island. 
‘ convention was attended by traffic 
managers of the country’s largest indus- 
trial firms, presidents of the various as- 
sociations of commerce, and representa- 


tives of a number of railroad and steam- . 


ship lines. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrayo, N. Y., June 19.—Millers as 
a rule are in the dumps. There are a 
few doing a little business, but. the rest 
say the flour market is dead. Those re- 
porting sales are mostly accepting a 
shading under quotations, and say they 
cannot stir up anything of consequence 
even then. Figuring on the cost of 
wheat and the expense of keeping the 
mill going at the present rate of produc- 
tion, a loss of something like 80c per 
bbl is claimed, and some figure it still 
higher. 

There appears to be no disposition to 
buy flour of any kind under present un- 
settled conditions, and little hope of 
anything being done until buyers get 
over the nervous. state they are in con- 
cerning the new crop. Shipping direc- 
tions are reported unsatisfactory. Mill- 
ers are getting some cars, but the supply 
is not nearly as 1 as it was a wee 
ago, Still they are all grinding more or 
less, and have sufficient old orders on 
hand to keep going for some time. 

The local small trade is extremely 
light, being supplied, and with hot weath- 
er coming on, millers are not igo ern | 
to sell. Prices will probably be lowere 
about 50c early next week. 

Kansas agents here seem to have filled 
up their trade, and prices are easy. 
There are plenty of odd lots of flour 
offered, and no takers. Short patent was 
quoted at $14@14.50, and standard pat- 
ent at $13@13.80, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat flour millers are 
quoting lower figures, and doing noth- 
ing. Short patent was offered at $14.75, 
standard patent at $14.50, and pastry at 
$12.75, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are lower and weak. West- 
ern mills are sending out some attractive 
quotations, and this is having its influ- 
ence here. The cut seems to be sharp for 
July, and buyers are frightened. With 
little or no demand, it looks as if this 
market will have to follow for that 
month. Prompt shipment was offered 
here at $1.50 under last week for bran, 
with a difference of $4 for middlings. 
Other feeds were about steady, except 
red dog, which was scarce and stronger. 

Corn-meal coarse feed. is lower, and 
demand limited. Hominy feed fairly 
steady, with only a light trade. Gluten 
unsettled, and quite a good inquiry is 
reported. Cottonseed meal unsettled and 
generally easy; offerings are more lib- 
eral, and demand light. Prompt ship- 
ment from southern points was quoted 
at $69, track, Buffalo. Oil meal firmer 
for spot, $64.50 being asked by reséllers. 

Milo. maize is being picked up, and an 
advance is looked for. Receipts con- 
tinue heavy here. No. 3 was quoted at 
$2.92 per 100 lbs, in transit. Imported 
brewers’ grains were quoted at $68, now 
in transit. 

Rolled oats strong and scarce. Oat 
feed is offered from the West at $53.50, 
sacked, immediate shipment, and July 
at $50, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TMS WGK. ..cectewe shee iat 110,450 66 
rT Geers ee yea 105,160 63 
TORE. BBO 5 s4.n Kes'ewves cess 130,450 78 
Two years ago ........... 45,675 27 
Three years ago ......... 89,920 53 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 3,- 
845,000 bus, compared with 1,708,000 a 
year ago. 

There were no shipments by canal this 
week, there being no boats ready to load. 
A big fieet is due here next week. 

The New York Produce Exchange has 
approved the tentative plans prepared 


York for Tge canal. io oe 
Two cargoes of Argentine flaxseed, 

249,000 bus, were Ave" by steamers 

from this port to Duluth this week. 

There was an inquiry here for a round: 
lot of straights for rt, delivery in 
July, but this was a hard proposition, 
considering the car supply. 

The ‘receipts by lake this week were 
102,523 bbls flour and 691,423 bus grain. 
Last year the receipts were 146,180 bbls 
flour and 2,232,000 bus grain. 

The railroads are up to current or- 
ders, according to wheat dealers here, 
and the outside mills are now supplied. 
Cars were quite plentiful for the grain 
trade this week. 

Fire destroyed the main building and 
contents of the Olean (N. Y.) Mills this 
week. One hundred tons of feed and 

rain. and the entire building, were lost. 

aightning was the cause. Damage is esti- 
mated at $25,000. 

S. P. Kramer, Jr., of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and Superin- 
tendent Howe of the same company, were 
in Buffalo this week. Mr. Howe stopped 
over to visit his old friend, John Girard, 
superintendent of the Washburn-Crosby 
mills. 

The bag man is having his troubles. 
There is no business, he says, due to the 
dull flour trade, although the general 
opinion is that prices of bags are now at 
the bottom. Cotton 98’s are offered at 
$310, burlap feeds at $145, jute at $140, 
and flour at $190, per 1,000. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
has indorsed the application of the rail- 
roads for an increase in freight rates. 
The shortage of cars, bad order of equip- 
ment and motive power, and inadequate 
terminal facilities, are given as the rea- 
son for the chambers’ stand. No per 
cent of increase was mentioned, but a 
uniform one is urged. Switching rate 
increases are opposed. 

The Grain Corporation shipped no 
wheat by rail this week, but two steam- 
ers took 143,000 bus through the Wel- 
land Canal to Montreal for Belgium. 
These vessels will be unloaded at Mont- 
real, and return for cargoes to Buffalo. 
A lot of 61,000 bus rye was also taken 
for the same port. Canal-boats will 
take wheat for the Grain Corporation 
next week to New York. This seems to 
be the only way. to get the 1,754,000 bus 
of wheat remaining moved out of Buf- 
falo, as the railroads are not furnishing 
cars. The port this week loaded 182 
cars with different kinds of grain. 

E. Bancasser. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 19,—Conditions in 
the flour and feed trade have undergone 
no marked change in the last week. All . 
mills in the Omaha territory report flour 
business light, with an active demand for 
feed. Export demand for wheat con- 
tinues active. 

There are no inquiries for new-wheat 
flour, and it is hard to predict at what 
pa new wheat will come on the mar- 

et. One Omaha line house is offering 
$2.50 bu for new wheat, track shipping 
point, for delivery in August, with the 
understanding that there shall be actual 
delivery of the wheat or settlement on 
the buyer’s terms. Farmers and country 
elevators generally look for higher prices, 
and there are no sales of new wheat 
so far as can be learned. 

Grain will be stacked by all farmers 
except those who have long overdue paper 
at the banks, and these will have to sell 
direct from the threshing machine, as 
the banks are going to insist on payment 
whenever possible. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 











Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week 14,431 60 
Last week - 16,052 62 
Year ago 12,500 53 
Leon Lesuie. 
Ohio Bakers Meet 


The executive committee of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
hold a meeting at Columbus, June 24. _ 
At the meeting the date for the semi- 
annual convention will be decided. 





New Yorx, N. Y., June 19.—Wall 
Street has paid relatively little attention 
as yet to the political changes resulting 
from the nomination of Harding and 
Coolidge. This can be explained by the 
disinclination of the public to enter the 
market at a time of uncertainty and by 
the relatively high rates prevailing for 
credit accommodation. Another reason is 
that many traders will await the Demo- 
cratic nominations before taking a defi- 
nite position in the market. Furthermore, 
the feeling prevails that market condi- 
tions will be influenced by other consid- 
erations than politics during the early 
stages of what promises to be an extreme- 
ly picturesque campaign. 


ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN 


Great Britain understands international 
finance from the ground up. The British 
government has handled the liquidation 
of its $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan 
with consummate skill, for while the 
bonds do not mature until October, the 
total payment is about half provided for, 
so that the adjustment will os cared for 
without difficulty. In December, 1917, 
when war excitement was running strong, 
these bonds sold as low as 81%. The 
lowest level touched this year was 931. 
When the chancellor of the exchequer an- 
nounced on March 8 that this historic 
loan would be paid off at maturity, there 
was an instant rise in the bonds, with a 
notable advance in sterling exchange. 

Since then the British government has 
been engaged in liquidating in the United 
States a good portion of the $500,000,000 
of American securities borrowed during 
the war. As a consequence of these ar- 
rangements, it has been possible for the 
borrowers to accumulate in New York 
large credit balances without remitting 
extraordinary gold payments. The opera- 
tion has been skillfully handled, and will 
be remembered as one of the most inter- 
esting in the history of World War 
finance. At the time that the negotia- 
tions for this great loan were put 
through, the late Sir Edward H. Holden, 
the great London banker, was one of the 
representative English financiers to visit 
the United States and plead for the loan. 
He found the American bankers thor- 
oughly sympathetic, but was persuaded 
to ask for only $500,000,000, instead of 
$1,000,000,000 suggested at the outset. 
Holders of these bonds have done well 
and, although there have been some anx- 
ious moments, it cannot be said that there 
ever was a time when the integrity of 
this great loay was threatened. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


Large shippers are pleading with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant the roads an early increase in 
freight rates. This is desired because of 
the weak financial position shown by 
many roads and their inability to meet 
the demands which will be made upon 
them in connection with wage increases 
and restoration of worn-out equipment. 
The railroads will not be protected by 
the government guaranty of net earnings 
after Aug. 31 next. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to largely increase revenue if 
the great transportation industry is to 
continue on a paying basis. Some of the 
railroads have succeeded well in placing 
short-term loans with the public at a 
price which insures to the investor a flat 
7 per cent return. It is probable that 
more of these loans will be made within 
the next few weeks, provided nothing 
develops in the meantime to upset in- 
vestment conditions. 

The market for railroad securities has 
been considerably unsettled by the unex- 
i ed reduction of dividends announced 
»y the Chicago & North Western. Under 
the provisions of the new federal law, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 





have to grant sufficient rate increases to 
the railroads to enable them to show a 
5% per cent income return on their prop- 
erty investment. Because of the en- 
hancement of values, it is quite possible 
that this 54% per cent may provide lati- 
tude for some of the roads to further in- 
crease their dividend rates if they are 
inclined to do so. 


DEFLATION 


Deflation is still under way every- 
where. It is the biggest factor in the 
business and financial outlook. It has to 
be handled with the utmost skill, how- 
ever, in order to prevent the serious dis- 
turbances which would attend a hurried 
readjustment. Advices from various 
cities indicate that merchandise price- 
cutting has ceased, temporarily at least. 
Special sales have been helpful in moving 
great stocks of merchandise, and it has 
been possible for many merchants and 
producers to pay off the loans which their 
bankers desired to liquidate. In one 
western state, the direct influence of the 
retrenchment policy and curtailment of 
banking accommodations has been a fall- 
ing off in automobile sales from 150 a 
week to 30 or 40. 

It is believed that this movement will 
continue in one form or another until 
deflation has been actually accomplished 
in many industries. Sales of men’s cloth- 
ing and shoes, together with immense 
stocks of various kinds of wearing ap- 
parel, haye naturally made merchants 
cautious about stocking up with new fall 
merchandise at recent prices. On the 
other hand, it is recognized that no thor- 
oughgoing reductions by manufacturers 
can be expected until wages have been 
lowered, or production costs otherwise 
reduced. 

HIGH MONEY RATES 


Ordinary business loans are costing 
borrowers from 7 to 9 per cent, accord- 
ing to geographical location. An 8 or 
8Y% per cent rate for good commercial 
paper suggests the strain upon credits 
which has been emphasized by rising re- 
discount rates at the Federal Reserve 
banks. They have been effective also in 
forcing a reduction in speculative loans 
and the adoption of a more conservative 
policy by merchants of speculative pro- 
clivities. There has been no cheap money 
whatever during 1920, 

It cannot be said that there is any 
really cheap money in sight yet. This 
does not mean that rates will continue 
around the prevailing basis, although 
there is a sufficient demand for accom- 
modation to suggest that the banks will 
be in control of the money market for 
some months. It is believed that crop- 
movement demands this year will be 
especially heavy, because of the high 
wages in the agricultural states and the 
unusually high prices that are being paid 
for all kinds of farming supplies. 


GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS 


The offering of a 6 per cent rate by 
the United States government for a one- 
year loan through the sale of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness running 12 
months, in the judgment of some experts, 
may lead to a further increase in redis- 
count rates at the Federal Reserve banks. 
If this does not take place, the proba- 
bility is that there will be some advance 
in loans based upon United States securi- 
ties as collateral. Such an offer by the 
United States Treasury must be consid- 
ered sensational, since it is the first time 
in 55 years that as high a rate has been 
paid by the government for temporary 
accommodation. Although about $725,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes were paid off 
this week, the government was in the 
market again for $400,000,000 of new 
notes running 6 and 12 months and pay- 
ing 5% and 6 per cent interest. The 


one-year certificates will be received in 
payment for taxes. Money-market ex- 
perts would like to see the government 
withdraw from the money market, since 
it is that the enormous output 
of Treasury certificates has been an im- 
portant factor making for higher interest 
rates. 
NEW WEALTH 

The remarks of Sir Auckland Gaddes, 
British ambassador to the United States, 
concerning the exhaustion of food sup- 
plies and the reduced contribution by the 
United States and Canada to the world’s 
food stocks as having been an important 
factor in bringing on the World War, 
excited interesting comment in various 
quarters. It is believed that, notwith- 
standing the reduced yields indicated this 
year, the United States will have as much 
wheat for export as there are shipping 
facilities for delivering it abroad. A 
781,000,000-bu wheat crop, as indicated 
by the official returns, would, with what 
was carried over, probably meet neces- 
sary requirements. On the other hand, 
it is not believed that there can be much 
reduction in prices until world demand 
subsides and there is less pressure from 
abroad. 

FARMER BANKERS 

It looks as if the wheat-growers would 
have to become their own bankers this 
year to a larger extent than ever before. 
This is because many country banks are 
already heavily overloaned and, owing to 
the shortage of transportation facilities, 
there is no telling how long it will take 
to market the new crop, or to liquidate 
the loans carried over from last year. 

Freight congestion is still an important 
factor in money conditions. It is hoped 
that there will be a marked improvement 
in delivery facilities, so that it will be 
possible for producers and manufacturers 
everywhere to move merchandise and 
foodstuffs more quickly in the future 
than they have in the past. This empha- 
sizes the close connections between trans- 
portation and banking, for the experience 
of the past year has shown conclusively 
that there cannot be prompt liquidation 
of bank loans in a season of freight con- 
gestion or greatly delayed traffic. 


NEXT AUTUMN 


Both borrowers and lenders will work 
from now on to fortify their position in 
anticipation of the credit strain which 
will probably be encountered in Septem- 
ber, October or November. It is an in- 
teresting movement to consider, and no 
one can tell just what conditions will be 
encountered when the strain begins. But 
the experience of past years shows that 
the best way to provide for the require- 
ments of an autumn money market is to 
reduce speculative commitments and cut 
down loans of an unproductive character. 
A good deal of financing may have to be 
arranged also in connection with wn gt 
ing the industrial corporations and the 
railroads with the equipment and im- 
provements which they must obtain, in 
order to take care of the business which 
is expected to develop during the next six 
months, 





WISCONSIN 

Muwavxer, Wis. June 19.—Flour 
business this week was very quiet. Most 
of the millers have plenty of orders on 
hand, but have been unable to ship out 
to any extent, owing to the scarcity of 
cars. The trade generally is holding off, 
and buying just what it needs for im- 
mediate use. Prospects are not bright 
for much improvement in the near future. 
The production was reduced, and mills 
have considerable flour on hand awaiting 
shipment. Offerings of choice milling 
wheat have been light, but mills have fair 
stocks on hand, and are in a position to 
operate to moo | when the demand 
comes. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were easier, and quoted at 
$15.25@15.65, with straight at $14.05@ 
14.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

The. ¢all for clears continues brisk 
from all sections, and mills are well sold 
ahead, with plenty of loading orders on 
hand. Prices were firm at $11.25@11.50 
for fancy, and $9.25@9.50 for low-grades, 
in 98-Ib cottons. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
rye flour, and the week’s business was 

uiet, but most mills have plenty of or- 
ers on hand and are operating to the 
extent that cash rye is obtainable. No 


June 23, 1920 


export business reported, and city inj 
have completed shipments. Reanty 
country mills are still working on export 
trade. Pure white was quoted at $12.4) 
@13, straight at $11.25@11.50, and dar, 
at $9.25@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers ar. 
well stocked with spring and winter pat. 
ents, and did little buying this week. 
Jobbers report trade light, with ood 
stocks on hand. Outside mills also jp. 
port trade light. Business with the smal| 
buyer was fair, but carload buyers wer, 
out of the market. Prices wére quoted 
at $15@15.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patents were dull. Most of the 
trade is supplied for the present. Of. 
ferings from southwestern mills were 
free, but business did not amount to 
much, Jobbers have good supplies op 
hand. One of the large Kansas City 
mills was offering at considerably less 
than most of the mills, but did not in. 
terest buyers, who are all looking for low- 
er prices. Quotations were $14@ 14.25, 
in 98-lb. cottons, 

There is a good demand for corn fiour, 
and mills are operating to capacity, 
There was a good export inquiry, and 
some sales were made to Holland. The 
domestic trade bought freely, and ills 
have plenty of loading orders on hand, 
There was a good demand for meal, and 
mills are well sold ahead. Grits sold 
readily. Corn flour was quoted at $4.70, 
corn meal at $4.65, and grits at $4.60, in 
100-lb cottons. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller; 

Capacity Output Per ct 
Cori ant 24,000 9,000 38 
ceeeeese 24,000 13,000 64 


18,000 9,500 
16,000 8,830 


This week 
Last week 
Last year 
Two years ago 


MILLFEED 


Feed was unsettled this week. 
were lower, and offerings more liberal. 
Track feed commanded fair prices, but 
prompt and July were discounted. Most 
jobbers report dull business, and are 
not buying to any extent, having good 
stocks on hand which they are anxious to 
sell before making new purchases. Some 
of the large northwestern mills report 
fair sales in the East, but jobbers say 
demand is slow. Offerings from the 
Southwest are more free, and consider- 
able feed on the new crop is expected to 
move via Milwaukee. Shippers are not 
doing much, and buy only when they 
have orders in hand. Considerable feed is 
reported in transit to the East. Pas- 
turage is good in all localities, and job- 
bers are looking for lower prices as soon 
as mills operate more freely. The 
strength in coarse grains is keeping the 
market steady. Mills report a good de- 
mand for hominy feed, but oil meal and 
gluten feed are rather quiet. 


Prices 


NOTES 

The Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, 
is erecting a three-story, 100x89, addition 
at a cost of $25,000. 

Grain in store this week: wheat, 94,342 
bus; corn, 205,545; oats, 599,448; barley, 
173,585; rye, 33,726. 

H. D. Pheatt and F. A. Coffin have 
been elected members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Milwaukee Food Products Co. is 
the new name adopted by the Froedert 
Food Products Co., of Milwaukee. 

The Kearsage took 30,000 bus oats to 
Depot Harbor, and the Conestoga 29,000 
bus rye to Montreal, loading at Milwau- 
kee elevators this week. 

The A. C. Parfrey Mfg. Co., flour and 
feed dealers, Richland Center, suifered 
a heavy loss when its dam on the Pine 
River gave way under the pressure of 
water caused by heavy rains. 

Two new 60 h-p water wheels wil! be 
put in, and a new flume constructed at 
the flour mill of W. J. Cochrane & Son, 
Fox Lake. Cofferdams have been con- 
structed and work is now under way on 
the improvements. The capacity will be 
greatly increased. 

H. N. Wirson. 





In 1901 there were only eight banking 
institutions in Hawaii, with total depos- 
its of $4,662,131. In June, 1919, there 
were 26 banks with total deposits of more 
than $35,000,000, of which savings banks 
had more than $10,000,000. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


me! hath nee cette les ves os $15.20@15.35 
spring patent, BOGE ks ress <3 ++ee 18.90@14.50 
spring straights, jute ..... eeeee 12.75@13.40 
spring clears, a na ae dass 66 de 10.30@10.85 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 8.90@ 9.60 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 13.90@14.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
patent, southern, jute ......... $13.26 @13.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 12.50@12.75 
Clear, southern, jute ........ +» 10,.00@10.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $13.50 @14.00 
Patent, 96 per cent ......eeeeee 12.40@13.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+. 10.25 @10.75 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye tiour, white, jute, per bbl. .$10.90@11.25 
Rye tiour, standard, jute ...... 0.00 @10.40 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Milling trade 
fair. Market firmer, with prices higher. 
for the week, with comparisons: 


Rang< 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 1 red....- 300@. 300 238@. 
No. 2 red...-- 295@.. ee 294@296 2339 238 
No. 1 hard. 295@ -@. 23 
No, 2 hard. cor 287 @ 296 Hed 
No, 1 nor, 8 300@ 295 @300 233 @ 236 
No, 2 nor, 8 rt} Bike 4 Sgt ane @aee 
No, 1 dk nor.. 313@.. 310@. ee F 


COKN—Advanced ri the highest of the 
week at the close, with offerings larger and 


well absorbed by shippers and industries. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
6 mix.. — 180 @190 169 180 
§ mix... seatbese ceste Bowsce 174 @180 
4 mix.. i87@. BSS: GROe 5 cai Wi sdcve 
$ mix.. 182@190 184 @196 174 @183 
6 yel... 175@188 181 @190 170 @180 
5 yel... 187@... 182% @193%179 @181 
4 yel... 187@... 183 @194 173 @182% 
$8 yel... 181@190 185 @196 176 @184 
3 wh... 187@194 191% @196 176%@184 


OATS—Shipping demand was good, with 


offerings ight, and prices higher. Premiums 

advanced early, but closed easier. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 

4 white.. 110@116 111 @120 69 @72 

8 white.. 110@119 113 @122% 69% @72% 

2 white... 114@121 115% @129 70%@72% 

1 white.. 116@120 117 @122 71%@72% 


RYE—Milling and export demand light at 
the close, and prices finished easy. No. 2 
ranged for the week $2.27@2.41, and closed 
at the inside. No. 3 sold today at $2.25, 
July closed at $2.15% @2.15%, and Septem- 
ber at $1.89@1.89%. 

BARLBEY—tTrade slow and prices lower, 
closing weak, despite limited offerings. Malt- 
sters are loaded up, the recent decision of 
the supreme court leaving them with good 
stocks and no demand. Poor to fancy 
ranged $1.456@1.68 for the week, with the 
close at $1.64@1.55 for good malting. July 
closed today at $1.49% and September at 
$1.37%, or about the same as a week ago. 

CORN GOODS—Trade is better, with 
prices unchanged for the week. Corn meal, 
yellow $4.95, white $4.85; cream meal, yellow 


$4871, white $4.87% @4,90. Granulated 
hominy, $4.85; pearl hominy, $4.90,—per 100 
Ibs in car lots. Rolled oats $5.57%, and 
steel-cut $6.26%, the latter per 100 lbs and 


the former for 98-lb sacks. 
LINSEED MEAL—Market slow. Prices 
steady at $68@70 per ton, f.0.b. Chicago: 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, 206 171 120 116 
Whe 879 149 909 123 
Corn, 2,134 1,229 486 709 
Oats, 1,103 2,398 1,060 1,948 
Rye, 86 109 11 
Barley 186 865 42 448 








MILWAUKEE, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 





bbl, °.o.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.25 @15.65 
Spring’ straights, cottton ...... 14.05 @14.35 
First clear, cotton ............ 11.25 @11.50 
Second clear, cotton ... -+. 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton . -.+ 12,.60@13.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton .:.... -@11.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... "9:25@ 9.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.00@14.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... stee+@ 4.70 
Corn meal, cotton ......+e:.+% @ 4.65 
Corn grits, cotton ........eeee0 ° @ 4.60 
MILLFEED—Basier, Standard bran, $52 
@53; standard fine middlings, $57. 50@58; 


flour _middlings, $60@62; red dog, $70.50@ 
Tl; hominy feed, $72; oil meal, $65.50@ 
66, 50,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—For the week prices were 5@10c 
lower. Receipts, 23 cars. Millers and ship- 
bers are doing but little. No. 1 northern, 
rthde -15; No. 2, $2.85@38.05; No. 3, $2.76 


BARLEY—Very little ghange. Receipts, 


93 cars. Offerings were absorbed daily. No. 
8, $1.61@1.62; No. 4, $1.52@1.60; feed and 
rejected, $1.40@1.55. 

RYE—Down 5@é6c. 
The call was light, shippers and millers 
holding off. No. 1, $2.21@2.23%; No. 2, 
$2.21@2.31; No. 3, $2.19@2.30: 

CORN—Advanced  6@T7c. Receipts, 397 
cars. Demand was good from shippers and 
millers, and offerings were readily absorbed. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.82@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.81 
@1.88; No. 3 mixed, $1.78@1.88; No. 3 white, 
$1.88 @1.96. 

OATS—Up 7@8c. Receipts, 99 cars. De- 
mand was good at all times, and tables were 
cleared each day, Millers were buying 
choice heavy, while shippers took all grades. 
No. 2 white, $1.12@1.20; No. 3 white, $1.10% 
@1,.18; No. 4 white, $1.07@1.18. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 


Receipts, 39 cars. 


1920 1919 1920 
Flour, bbls... 19,600 17,150 21,770 19,960 
Wheat, bus.. 31,050 91,120 59,635 61,920 
Corn, bus....565,636 139,000 145,860 119,372 
Oats, bus....199,980 1,009,970 404,670 658,092 


Barley, bus. -143,685 772,440 61,310 227,713 
Rye, bus..... 52,060 60,750 39,730 2,700 
Feed, tons... 570 630 5,774 4,531 





DULUTH, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

a Re) Arar re $14.80@15.00 
Bakers patent .........ceeeee08 14.55 @14.75 
Pirat clear, Jute ....cccccceccce 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute ...........665 8.50@ 9.00 
WOO. DB. DOGROTIMR 620s ce ti te ceevee 14.65 @14.75 
EGU PUIG vb wicaeiweneceeces 14.15@14.256 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No, 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 
SOO, OS GMT PFO oa hodvesssecctaeteges 5.50 
ee | Leer ea oe eee eee eee 5.00 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For week ending as follows: 


1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbis 
June 19.22,500 June 21.31,365 June 22. 4,260 
June 12.17,280 June 14.24,850 June 15.15,075 


June 5..10,425 June 7..31,195 June 8. .15,830 
May 29..49,110 May 31..33,375 Junel.. 9,680 
WHEAT—Market quiet, business being 


slow and featureless. Buying by millers and 
shippers was mostly on a small scale. A 
very small part of the receipts were from 
the country, the greater portion coming 
from Minneapolis on old contracts. Few 
cars of spring came on the market, and 
prices held generally unchanged from basis 
of June 12. Durum was steady to slightly 
easier, influenced by a slow and intermittent 
demand. Best grades of durum were cared 
for promptly, but low and mixed dragged. 
Stocks increased 247,000 bus, 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bu; 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 12 110% @113% 229 ae. ee 
June 14 ... 109% @112% 231% 1. @ ese 
June 15 - 107% @111% 226% coe Dice 
June 16 105% @109% 225% oer Deus 
June 17 ... 102% @106% 211% 903 awe 
June a ++. 104 @109 220 cow Bas 
June 104% @109% 218 er Fee 
June 31. 1919 66% @ 68 149% 106@114 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r——Domestic—, -——Bonded——_, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ....+- 2 166 65 es 3 ee 
RIG sersves 326 696 1 oe Ke ee 
Barley .... 178 197 66 ee 77 14 
Flaxseed .. 223 20 243 3 62 1 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 80 11 20 4 404 
Durum .... 507 86 1 326 3826 
Winter 5 ae en ‘it vs 

Totals .. 592 97 21 330 730 
OBC. vccice 4 7 3 16 38 8 
. eee 326 6261 -- 281 419 
Barley .... 5 433 1 1 442 

Bonded... oe 24 is ox és ve 
Flaxseed .. 125 28 8 9 137 114 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday 


(000’s omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
r~ Wheat stocks— -———grad 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor } 37 46153 2 19 10 9 
2 dk nor 


3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 51 oe ce 20 2 3 
All other 
spring .. 392 269 1 33 6 il 
1 am ge 
1, 2 dur 340 8286 oo” 288 17 
All other 
durum .. 473 93 4 81 9 2 
Winter ... 10 1 a6 5 sé Figs 
Mixed .... 42 ee ve. 840 20 6 
Totals ..1,345 802 7 386 64 30 


FLAXSEED—Started out firmer, then 
changed front. Under pressure from country 





and pit, selling market showed an easier 
undertone, with prices declining. Crushers 
manifested little interest, as they were tak- 
ing delivery of Argentine supplies, Stocks 
were added to by the arrival from Buffalo 
of another 82,000-bu cargo of Argentine flax- 
seed to go to crushing interests at Minne- 
apolis. The car movement to that point is 
continuing at a fair rate, but did not seem 
to have much effect on local holdings, which 
at the'close of business tonight total 226,000 
bus, an increase on the week of 105,000. 
Country arrivals show up better in volume, 
probably due to the advance in track bids, 
now quoted 1@4c over the July delivery. 
To-arrive still holds at the July figure. Stuff 
in store brings only 1%c under the July. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





o—_Close—— 
Opening June 21 
Junel4 High Low June19 1919 
July ..$3.97 $3.99 $3.85 $3.85% $4.88% 
Bawt. -s.. s06* one'e an onto 4.71 
Oct. .. 4.05 4.08 3.93 8.94% 4.46% 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 19 


FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.20@14.60, 
standard $13.40@14.20, first clear $10@11; 
hard winter patent $13.50@14, straight 
$12.50@13.20, first clear $10.30@11; soft win- 
ter patent $12.80@14.40, straight $12@12.40, 
first clear $9.70@10.20. 

MILLFEED—Quiet and steady all week, 
but easier at the close. Bran sold at $48.50 
@52.50, and gray shorts at $60.50. 

WHEAT—Demand quiet at a decline of 
2@4c. Receipts, 228 cars, against 251 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.86@2.87; 
No. 3 red, $2.80@2.81; No. 3 hard, $2.84@ 
2.85; No. 4 hard, $2.75. 

CORN—Demand fair; prices advanced 6 
@8c. Receipts, 375 cars, against 536. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.89@1.90; No. 3 
corn, $1.87; No. 1 yellow, $1.93; No, 2 yellow, 
$1.91; No. 3 yellow, $1.89; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.83; No. 1 white, $2; No. 2 white, $2; 
No. 6 white, $1.86. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ilb 
sacks: corn meal, $4.70; cream meal, $4.80; 
grits and hominy, $4.95. 

OATS—Prices 5@6c higher; demand fair. 
Receipts, 103 cars, against 137. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, $1.19@1.20; No. 4 white, 
$1.18; No. 3 mixed, $1.17%. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 94,930 35,260 122,995 66,025 
Wheat, bus.. 519,600 108,000 402,590 42,790 
Corn, bus.... 651,300 484,900 428,125 229,530 
Oats, bus.... 292,000 602,000 287,365 613,620 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 1,100 4,310 1,095 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 12,800 25 10,670 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PRRORE a cc bhcrbasrcbecstigves cur $13.50@14.00 
BOER ERTS CUP Le eee ere 12.50@13.00 
2 ASE TS eRe Cee 11,00@11.50 
BeeonG ClOGP ois. ocrdowecsracces 8.00@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for quick shipment 
of bran and shorts is fairly active, and mod- 
erate supplies are offered. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $49@50; brown 
shorts, $55@56; gray shorts, $56@57. 

WHEAT—Moderate demand for wheat by 
mills, with some export buying at different 
times, and arrivals about sufficient to satisfy 
the demand caused an uneventful week. 
Prices at the close were practically un- 
changed from those of last week. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $2.87@2.91, me- 
dium $2.81@2.86; No. 2 $2.85@2.89, medium 
$2.80@2.83; No. 3 $2.81@2.86, medium $2.77 
@2.79; No. 4 $2.78@2.81, medium $2.72@ 
2.75. Soft wheat: No. 1 $2.81@2.82, No. 2 
$2.79@2.80, No. 3 $2.77@2.78, No. 4 $2.73@ 
2.75. 


CORN—Fairly heavy receipts and a weak 
demand the first of the week caused the 
cash market to decline several cents, but 
the reverse was true the latter part of the 
week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.90 
@1.93, No. 3 $1.89@1.91, No. 4 $1.83@1.86; 
yellow corn, No. 2 $1.84@1.85, No. 3 $1.82@ 
1.83, No. 4 $1.77@1.79; mixed corn, No. 2 
ae No. 3 $1.76 @1.77, No. 4 $1.73 

1.75. 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 943,650 99,900 938,450 422,750 
Corn, bus.... 301,250 352,500 137,500 212,500 
Oats, bus.... 51,000 200,600 39,000 154,500 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 6,600 38,300 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 28,500 7,500 27,300 1,300 
Bran, tons 1,040 640 3,180 1,760 
Hay, tons 10,704 2,880 4,428 780 
Flour, bbis... 11,050 9,100 658,825 28,950 





BOSTON, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$15.50@16.00 


Spring patents, standard ...... 14.25 @15.50 
oe” | Ae so eee 10:75 @13.00 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.65 @15.25 
Soft winter patent .-........... 14.00 @14.75 
Soft winter straight ........... 13.75 @14.25 
Soft winter clears .......6...565 11.76 @13.75 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
easier. Spring bran, $57@58; winter bran, 
$57.560@58.50; middlings, $63@66; mixed 
feed, $64@68; red dog, $76; second clears, 


$89; gluten feed, $79.87; hominy feed, $76.40; 
stock feed, $77; oat hulls, reground, $53.50; 


cottonseed meal, $73@77,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet and 
market steady. White corn flour, $5.50; 
white corn meal, $5.50; hominy grits and 
samp, $5.50; cream of maize, $6.50; yellow 
granulated corn meal, $5.25; bolted yellow 
corn meal, $5.20; feeding, $4.10 @4.15; 
cracked corn, $4,15@4.20,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand moderate, with the 
market firm at $5.95 for rolled and $6.84 
for cut and ground, in 9$0-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7~Receipts— -—Stocks——, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis....°87,490 17,446 ..... «seees 
Wheat, bus... ..... SG,876 |. eand 7,825 
Corn, bus..... 2,710 2,600 4,283 2,516 
Oats, bus..... 53,290 60,600 ..... ,121 
eA ee 32,725 705 970 
Barley, bus... °6,600 567,900 ..... 106,686 
Millfeed, tons. 70 See cubed es 
Corn meal, bbls BDO. cicts., sxess seen 
Oatmeal, cases BOO ncuta eedee: teens 
Oatmeal, sacks ¢e6 SOO cocks 


*Includes 16,340 bbls for export, oseninnel 
with 2,265 in 1919, 

Exports from Boston during the week: 
to Glasgow, 26,140 bus wheat; to Antwerp, 
73,854 bus barley. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $13.65. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........., $56.00 @60.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 58.00@62.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 60.00 @64.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... «eee» @68,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... -@12.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 16 cars, 7 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 69 cars, 37 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 15 cars, 11 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 


920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 22,400 7,800 46,515 7,900 
Corn, bus.... 87,500 21,250 14,600 3,600 


Oats, bus.... 28,700 154,750 5,880 50,860 





BUFFALO, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 





loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............ $.....@15.25 
pO | ere ee @15.25 
WUE EE, aca iciicvecticnesib noe @12.40 
WNT CORE cick ccewaskeoee @ 8.85 
I SNE so 00 0 5:0.0605%-00 da @15.25 
Bueres. SUID WUMERD 6.6 06k nee ed tacee @12.90 
as MOPED og kh cs caknabenne @12.15 

Sacked 

Ss gf Pe ee @ 56.50 
Standard middlings, per @60.50 
ee | Bee reer @63.50 
Flour middlings ............ oe @ 66.50 
Red Gog, Per tOM ccicesccvvsees @72.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 95. ais 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 80.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ........+. “gst 50 
Hominy feed, per tom .......... 75.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .........! 75. eT 00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... -@74.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... - @75.50 
Ol meal, per tom ......seessees - @64.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 6. 00@ 6.10 


WHEAT—No demand for spring wheat. 
Some inquiry for soft winter, but prices 
asked were too high. 


CORN—Prices declined 8c early in the 
week, and then started to advance, closing 
at last week’s prices. Shippers ordered the 
bulk of the receipts into store and, with a 
good demand, the advances were easily ob- 
tained. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.98; No. 2 
yellow, $1.98; No. 3 yellow, $1.97; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.92; No. 6 yellow, $1.88; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.80@1.85,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Buyers paid last week’s prices for 
all the offerings until yesterday, when, owing 
to scarcity, the market advanced lc and 
the closing was firm. No. 1 white, $1.28%; 
No. 2 white, $1.28; No. 3 white, $1.27; No. 4 
white, $1.26,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull. Malting was quoted at 
$1.75@1.90; feed, $1.65@1.70,—rail shipment, 
June shipment, $1.75 @1.87, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings. No, 2 was quoted at 
20c over Chicago July, track, Buffalo. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,431 bbls, and 14,702,- 
166 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 27,100 sacks to 
Manchester, 11,177 to London and 29,219 to 
Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............ $14.75 @15.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50@14,50 
Spring first clear ............. - 11,76@12.50 
Hard winter short patent ..... + 14.00@14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.00@13.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 12.75 @13.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. Quotations, $12@13.25 per 
196 lbs, in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Declined 3c, but market largely 
nominal at revised figures. Receipts, 442,753 
bus; exports, 379,734; stock, 2,988,459. Quo 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: No. 1 
red winter, $3.10; No. 1 hard winter, $3.10; 
No. 2 red winter, $3.07; No. 2 hard winter, 
$3.07; No. 3 red winter, $3.04; No. 3 hard 
winter, $3.04; No, 4 red winter, $3; No. 4 











ORS) Emr gg oh ite 


small, but trade slow and 
8@5c. "Receipts, 61,438 bus; ” 


stock, 4 as to quality and 
Soetion at $2@2.04, the latter for No. 2 
yellow. 


CORN GOODS—Offerings light, and mar- 
‘ket firm and a shade higher, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy. ..$5.07% @56.22% 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... ......@5.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy... ...... @5.05 
White table meal, fancy ... ...... 

White corn flour, fancy ...... ...... 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ...... @5.45 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 
MILLFEED—Firm on spot, with practi- 

eally nothing being offered. Feed to arrive 






quiet but steady, Quotations: 

I Ihe Sas ent pakieecs ces $59.00 @60.00 
Soft winter bran ............... 60.50 @61.00 
Standard middlings ........... 62.00 @ 63.00 
Fiour middlings ............... 69.00@70.0u 
DUE SE GWAC a sta sa kes ties bee's 0 75.00 @76.00 


OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and mar- 
ket steady. Receipts, 73,140 bus; stock, 
244,846. Quotations: No. 1 white, $1.31@ 
1.32; No. 2 white, $1.29@1.30; No. 3 white, 
$1.28@1.29; No. 4 white, $1.26@1.27. 

OATMEAL—A shade firmer, but demand 
only moderate. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-1b sacks, $6.81; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $12.10; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse 
$5.50. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 19 


FLOUR—Little change in market. Buyers 
still fear pressure of new crop and possi- 
bility of sudden improvement in transporta- 
tion situation. Export demand continues, 
though little actual business done, owing to 
inability of sellers to guarantee delivery. 
Little activity on part of mills to offer new 
Kansas flours. Some sales of small lots as 
low as $12.15, jute. General quotations: 
spring first patent, $15.50@16; standard pat- 
ent, $13.75@14.50; first clear, $11.50@12.50; 
soft winter straight, $13.25@13.75; hard win- 
ter straight, $12.90@13.50; first clear, $11@ 
12; rye, $11.75@12.40,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 102,630 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 502,500 bus. 


CORN—Further advance in cash prices 
revived confidence in high prices. Receipts 
fair at interior points. No. 2 yellow, $2.08% 
(10 days’ shipment). Receipts, 275,000 bus. 

OATS—Offers limited and readily taken. 
Cash position firm. Cooler weather looked 
upon as favorable for new crop. Prices 
were $1.34@1.38, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 411,600 bus. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 19 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............ $14.25 @14.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50% 14.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.00 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter short patent ...... 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 12.25@12. 


75 

See SOUT, WRG oo eee cee wies 11.25 @11.75 

Rye flour, standard ............ 10.25 @10.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ spring patent ....... @16.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..... @15.75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @14.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @14.25 

MILLFEED—Steady and inactive. Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$62@63; soft winter bran, $63@64; standard 
middlings, $65@66; flour middlings, $67@ 
68; red dog, $74@75; city mills’ bran and 
middlings, $63@64. These prices refer to 
spot feed; stuff in transit is $3@4 ton lower, 
barring flour middlings and red dog, which 
are the same as spot. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 723,790 bus; exports, 
105,000; stock, 2,975,926. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $3.07; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.97; range of sample grade for week, 
$2.75 @2.97. 

CORN—Firmer; movement light, demand 
fair. Receipts, 66,526 bus; exports, 31,513; 
stock, 194,231. Closing prices: contract spot, 
$1.93 asked; domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.97; range of southern for week, $1.95@ 


2.05; near-by yellow or white cob, bbl, 
9.50. 


OATS—Easier; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 32,587 bus; stock, 135,- 
906. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
$1.26@1.26%; No. 3 white, $1.25% @1.26. 

RYE—Declined 9c; movement and demand 
still large. Receipts, 689,620 bus; exports, 
608,813; stock, 1,532,872. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $2.34%. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 22 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.20@14.40 
Standard patent .....:......... 13.60@14.15 
pg PPT TES ET Ce Eee 13.10 @13.80 
WARME CHOBE, SURG, 0 cece ee oN 11.25 @12.00 
Second clear, jute .........6.45 8.75@ 9:30 


Durum flour quotations, f.o0.b. Minneapolis, 
today (June 22); in jute, were: 


$13.20@ 13.65 
- 11.356@11.65 
8.75@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 
pS Seer 230,470 
June 19... 337,900 252,260 
Jume 12... 315,485 260,340 
June 6... 260,250 326,120 





1917 
170,350 
215,180 
279,800 
251,340 


1918 
281,830 
269,275 
255,860 
223,095 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 








1920 919 1918 1917 
Tune 26... 1.56.  -se++- 19,170 27,816 
June 19. 13,836 ...... 17,120 62,745 
June 12... 8,880 0 19,096 56,495 
June 6... 2,180 100,305 8,325 61,880 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern. mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No, pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Apr. 10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 see ey 
Apr. 17. 65 70,710 98,440 291,840 ose 8,076 
Apr. 24. 65 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 — 
May 1.. 65 70,710 149,765 276,115 1,036 1,440 
May 8.. 65 70,710 146,450 269,870 eo. 1,976 
May 15, 65 70,710 174,470 261,050 305 1,730 
May 22. 65 70,710 174,715 246,645 310 2,115 
May 29. 65 70,710 177,950 231,835 Pre ee 
June 6. 64 70,535 161,415 214,210 335 895 
June 12. 60 60,010 127,895 192,655 1,020 
June 19. 56 66,520 125,635 172,740 ine 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 22), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


1,126 


June 22 Year ago 
to RE ER ET Pee $50.00@51.50 $34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings.. 55.00@56.00 43.50@45.00 


Flour middlings... 61.00@62.00 51.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 68.00@69.00 56.00@57.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $72.50@73.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 73.00@73.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 73.50@74.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 74.00@74.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 55.00@57.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.70@ 5.75 
Corn meal, yellowt 5.55@ 5.60 
Rye flour, white* .... 12.20@12.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* 9.20@ 9.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 11.70@11.80 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 11.50@11.60 
Rolled oate®® 2. .... csc esneees «+++ @5.57% 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oi] meal* ............. + «ee» @63.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
N 





neapolis: 0. 0. 

Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ........ ° 2.13% 
Amber durum 2.20% 
DPOTUER sc cecvcccivrcceces 2.18% 
Se UE. awie-uc ou sabes 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
MATE WIMP = ccc vecccce 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red WIntes wc veciccvcece 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 

June 15 .......... 172@175 105% @107% 
SOOO 8O Kise ides 174@177 106% @108% 
June 17 173 @176 104% @106% 
June 18 - 174@177 106 @108 
June 19 175@178 107% @109% 
June 21 175 @177 108 @110 

Rye Barley 
pS ay en 220% @221% 119@152 
June 2 119@152 
June 119@151 
June 119@150 
June 119@150 
June 118@149 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


June 21 June 22 
1918 











June 19 Junei12 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 416 457 801 

No. 1 northern.. 55 54 412 

No. 2 northern... ... wee 1 

| EO een 4,473 3,985 695 
ee 4,943 4,497 1,909 50 
ee | ee 2,723 oo RE ee 
OR eres 8,464 WTO le Bek Fee 
BE BORD. S,0cbd eres 3,165 Ree rah Kas! week 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 21 
June19 June 12 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,449,560 1,290,240 980,460 
Flour, bbis ...... 7,716 18,548 26,676 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,728 1,515 2,039 
Corn, bug ..:.... 198,450 283,960 54,000 
Oats,- bus ....... 203,580 161,920 635,500 
Barley, bus ..... 206,640 188,500 985,320 
Rye, bugs... 6 110,670 71,070 169,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 132,160 145,860 249,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 21 

: Juneil9 June 12 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 714,210 825,520 490,100 
Flour, bbis ...... 365,860 358,818 283,400 
Millstuff, tons 15,898 16,771 12,424 
Corn, bus ....... 188,640 183,300 70,800 
Oats, bus ....... 444,000 464,310 305,300 
Barley, bus ..... 208,800 180,560 1,162,880 
eS ere 478,160 608,620 91,740 
Flaxseed, bus ... 31,200 19,200 


15,680 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 
June 21 June 22 June 23 


June 19 June i2 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 68 39 44 427 2 
Oats ... 920 1,217 2,266 334 2,183 
Barley .. 685 707 «1,843 568 303 
Rye ....2,1838 2,674 4,224 121 34 
Flaxseed. 6 19 36 41 142 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-——Mpl c—— Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 


June 15 $3.89% 3.89% 3.98 3.97% 4.06 
June 16 88% 3.88% 3.99% 3.96 4.05 
June 17 3.85% 3.85% 3.95% 3.93 4.03 
June 18 3.80% 3.80% 3.90% 3.88 3.96 
June 19 .. 3.78 3.78 3.88 3.85% 3.94% 
June 21 .. 3.76 3.76 3.86 3.83% 3.91% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts——, -——In stere——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 132 249 210 16 36 41 
Duluth..... 125 28 $8 226 82 243 

Totals.... 257 277 218 242 118 284 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to June 
19, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis - 4,241 6,204 447 1,934 
Duluth ........ 1,564 3,796 849 3,427 
Totals ...... 5,805 10,000 1,296 5,361 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r—~—Mpls—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 


1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
June 16... 126 165 149 8- 108 120 
June 17... 86 169 106 16 81 93 
June 18 ... 208 113 37 12 «137 37 
June 19... 217 +118 20 5 107 113 
June 21... 337 176 32 15 185 115 
June 22... 99 112 23 27 233 74 


Totals ..1,073 853 


WICHITA 


Milling is quiet, and millers apparent- 
ly are content with the situation. Run- 
ning is still retarded somewhat by scar- 
city of cars, but business is not pressing, 
so there is not as much complaint of in- 
adequate equipment as formerly. Some 
new-wheat flour has been sold, but it was 
limited in volume. Mills are not in- 
clined to speculate on lower wheat prices 
by shading old-wheat values, and buyers 
find no incentive in the old-wheat price 
basis. 

Export to the West Indies and South 
America is almost nil, and there.is noth- 
ing but the usual inquiry for North 
American clears and straights. 

Prices reported: $13.75 bbl for 95 per 
cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Kan- 
sas City; short patents 30@60c more. 

Demand for millfeed has slumped and 
there are now few takers and little in- 
quiry, with offerings limited. Mills are 
not accumulating surplus to any extent, 
on account of limited running time, 
otherwise the pressure would bring still 
lower prices. Mixed-car demand for 
feed with flour is active, and prices re- 
main firm. Price range: bran, $2.45 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $2.65;. gray shorts, 
$2.85,—basis Kansas City. In mixed 
cars with flour, 5@10c more. 





NOTES 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., is back from a 
vacation spent at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

C. M. Jackman, president, and W. F. 
McCullough, manager grain department, 
Kansas Milling Co., have gone to Atlan- 
tic City to attend a meeting of the Ro- 
tarians. 

Ward Magill, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, returned 
Sunday from an extended business trip 
to central states territory. Flour stocks 
were found to be limited throughout the 
district visited, and while most buyers 
are friendly to present prices, they, are 
not inclined to contract extensively at 
the time. 





Corby Co. Buys Bakery 
Wasuinoton, D. C., June 23.—(S 
cial Telegram)—The Corby Bakin 9 
with headquarters at Washington, b. Cc. 
has bought the plant of the American 
Bakery Co., Richmond, Va., for a con- 
sideration of $65,000. The new owners 
will overhaul and remodel this bakery 
and turn it into a cake factory. New 
machinery and ovens will be installed. 
This gives the Corby Co. four bread 
lants and two cake factories in the 

‘otomac states. 
J. Harry Woorrmde, 


-- 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR | 

Dutvtrs, Mixn., June 21.—No reviya| 
of trade interest in the flour market wa, 
in evidence last week. The only deiang 
came from bu who were forced to 
come in for supplies to carry on business. 
They took just enough to keep then 
going, and then dropped out, in the hope 
of a lower price-level. - Crop condition; 
are nerally regarded as good, and 
flour-buyers feel that prices will come 
down. 

Durum flour has been in slow deiand 
the past week, with interest light. The 
trade seems to have present requirements 
well. covered. The mill booked only , 
few scattered lots. 

The rye flour market has weak: ned. 
but there was no stimulating of demand 
by the price recession. Limited  |oca| 
business is about all that is transacted, 
outside trade refusing to open negotia- 
tions. 

Millfeed, when available, is readily \old, 
Local mills found the market firm. One 
was in a position to sell small lots iy 
part cars with flour, but the other js 
sold out. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


= 
= 
= 
4 


output ac tivity 
tc OU NE, Fe 22,515 61 
EMG WOO Soi cewtaren 17,380 47 
TE, SR Woden ee ek Oe 31,365 85 
Two yearB AGO .........005 7,765 22 


NOTES 

Barley is dead and there is not enough 
doing to make a market. The coming of 
the new crop is expected to bring a re- 
vival of interest. 

Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, 
spent several days here last week on: pri- 
vate business, and left by motor for New 
York at the end of the week. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, has_ returned 
from Washington, where he attended the 
hearing before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the forthcoming report on the 
investigation of the grain trade. 

The Federal System of Bakeric. will 
move its No. 1 shop, now in the St. Louis 
Hotel Building, to 406 West Superior 
Street, July 1, and in conjunction with 
it will open a coffee and French pastry 
shop, serving goods of its making. 

A good demand for durum wheat has 
developed. from eastern exporters. and 
operators here having connections there 
are picking up all available supplie. and 
looking for more. To bring out more, 
bids were advanced 7c for the entire 
list today. 

Congestion of serious proportions has 
developed in the movement of flour from 
Buffalo, and several of the railroads |ead- 
ing to Duluth have placed embargoes 
upon the shipment of flour here from 
Minneapolis and other points until the 
situation clears up. 

Demand for rye has dropped off. The 
cash price declined 1814c for the week, 
and buyers dropped their bids today to 
a basis of 2c over July. The break was 
attributed to a readjustment to a new- 
crop basis, in view of the predicted |:rge 
yield and favorable prospects. 

Flaxseed futures continue to work 
lower but conditions are more sel (led. 
Holders of July are reported to be !iqui- 
dating, or switching to October, not being 
disposed to take deliveries. Crushers 
seem to have their supplies arrange! for, 
although offerings find takers. The (first 
sale of September was made today at 
$3.93, and the close was 2c lower. 

There is very little demand for s) ing 
wheat and the few cars that come ii: are 
taken by millers. No. 1 dark nort!ern 
closed today nominally at $2.80@:).0; 
No. 2, $2.70@3; No. 1 northern, $2.(5@ 
2.80; No. 2 northern, $2.60@2.75; \o. | 
amber durum, $2.82@2.87; No. 1 mixed, 
$2.80@2.85; No. 2, $2.77@2.82; No. 3, 
$2.75@2.80; No. 1 red, $2.72@2.77; N°. 
2, $2.70@2.75. 

A new rule has been adopted by the 
Duluth Board of Trade, permitting ) \e™- 
bers to act for other resident members 
in the purchase or sale of commocities 
which shall before the close of the day 
be assumed by the principal from the 
agent, and fixing the rate of comm! sion 
therefor. The transactions differ ‘rom 
brokerage, in that the name of the »rin- 
cipal does not have to be given ai the 
time of making the trade. 

F. G, Carison. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Harvesting Well Under Way in Oklahoma and Southern. Kansas — Spring 
Wheat Makes Good Progress, and Prospects as a Whole are Very Favor- 
able—General Rainfall in Australia Indicates Promising Season 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvesting is well along in 
Oklahoma, and is now under way in 
southern Kansas. Cool, damp weather 
in the last few days retarded the ripen- 
ing of the crop in the central part of 
the state, but was of benefit to the wheat. 
Indications are that the quality of the 
crop will be much better than that of last 
year. Labor seems fairly plentiful in 
the larger centers, but has been held back 
from going to the country until the crop 
is practically ready to harvest. 

R. E, Srerure. 


Kain and Cool Weather in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A good rain and several days 
of cool weather were beneficial to grow- 
iny wheat in Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois. The plant had been ripening too 
fast under extremely hot weather, and 
was in need of moisture. General pros- 
pects of a fair crop continue. 

Perer Deruten. 


Spring Wheat Prospects Good 

MiNNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 22.—Spring 
wheat made good progress last week, 
and conditions as a whole are very fa- 
vorible. The weather was cool and was 
good for assisting wheat to stool well. 
The plant is strong and hardy, and the 
present stand, under favorable condi- 
tions, will increase the crop and help 
make up for acreage deficiency. 

Western North Dakota and eastern 
Montana received beneficial rains last 
week, and the crop is looking excellent. 
In certain sections of North Dakota, 
grasshoppers and cutworms are thick, 
and farmers are busy spreading poison 
to check the damage. Central North Da- 
kota had good rains the “veg few days, 
and reports state that the crop never 
looked better in that territory. South 
Dakota had heavy rains again last week, 
and in certain districts some damage 
was done. Excessive rain is making a 
tender plant, and dry weather is needed. 

Reports concerning the growing spring 
wheat crop, as a whole, are very favor- 
able, and the trade looks for a good 
crop even if the seeding was late. 

Sicurp O. WERNER. 


Condition of Spring Wheat 
The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following reports from interior 
northwestern mills showing the percent- 
age condition of growing grain: 
MINNESOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye nae 


Wells .ssouenwe 100 100 100 100 9 

Albert Lea .... 100 100 100 95 90 
Montgomery ... 85 100 Toe 65 100 
Marshall .....< 95 95 90 ee 95 
Montevideo ....- 95 95 95 95 100 
Fergus Falls .. 100 100 100 80 70 
Crookston ..... 100 100 100 80 70 
Faribault ..... 100 100 100 100 100 
Wabasha ...... 100 95 es 100 ee 
Winona 5 .saa08 100 100 75 100 100 
New Prague... 50 10 5 10 26 
Bloom’g Prairie 100 100 100 90 105 
Detroit .wiveeen 90 100 100 90 80 


centers 100 100 100 100° =90 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Cor 
0 


Cooperstown ... 90 90 9 65 = 
Uakes .sisuawas 95 95 95 65 85 
Fargo .sestewes 95 90 90 85 we 
Bi aFOk > isa 80 90 90 80 95 
Mandan: siceses 80 75 80 70 90 
Cavalier ..sssce 100 100 100 50 100 
Rugby .sswesen 87 90 85 70 80 
Gr O08 hve 100 100 x ee -* 
R ardton 75 75 76 25 

Underwood 90 «=—:100 100 50 ye 
Gl UMS. cos 85 90 80 40 90 
Bowman ...4%5 90 95 85 70 50 
Ha:vey -Jsecwess 90 85 85 70 ee 
Li’gerwood ... 100 100 100 100 90 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

. Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
Groton sebecene 95 95 96 65 90 
Hartford ...... 100) )=6.100~—Ss:100 80 6100 
Webster... csvee 85 90 90 90 75 


Be e Fourche... 100 100 100 100 75 


Central States Crop Conditions 

‘otepo, Onto, June 19.—The weather 
Was extremely hot the first of the week, 
turning cooler on Friday. Conditions re- 
cently have ‘been decidedly favorable for 
g'owing crops. The heat should hurry 
forward the growth of corn and the rip- 
ching of wheat. There are many wheat 


reports indicating not to exceed half a 
crop. 

The Ohio state crop report gives con- 
dition of winter ‘wheat, on June 1, as 66 
per cent of normal, a decline of 2 per 
cent since May 1. The indicated yield 
is placed at 28,416,000 bus, compared 
with 28,995,000 May 1, and a total .yield 
of 53,480,000 last year. The average pro- 
duction for the past 10-years was 35,170,- 
000 bus. 

The crop is heading out nicely, and 
damage from Hessian fly appears to be 
much less than anticipated, although its 
presence is noted in a number of re- 
ports. The low condition is due largely 
to the thin and spotted stands of many 
fields. The scarcity of labor and the late, 
wet spring made it impossible to re- 
plant many poor fields to other crops. 

The spring wheat acreage in Ohio is 
rapidly going back to the normal of 10,- 
000 to 15,000. The.area sown this year 
is estimated at 30,000 acres, compared to 
60,000 last year and 15,000 in 1918. The 
partial failure of the crop last year and 
unfavorable weather for seeding this 
spring are responsible for the decrease. 
It is the general impression that spring 
wheat is not a safe crop for Ohio. Its 
condition is estimated at 79 per cent of 
normal, compared with 95 at the same 
time last year. 


W. H. Wicern. 


Canadian Crop News Favorable 

Toronto, Ont., June 19.—The’ news 
concerning Canadian grain crops is most- 
ly good. The western spring wheat 
provinces are showing a distinctly more 
optimistic tone in all reports upon the 
subject, and some correspondents pre- 
dict large increases over fast year’s re- 
turns. The only unfavorable feature 
there is the plague of grasshoppers along 
the southern boundaries of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Widespread campaigns 
of destruction are being carried on 
against these pests, and the provincial 
governments deserve the highest praise 
for their energy and wisdom in organiz- 
ing this warfare. Without going into 
particulars, it may ‘be said that the 
spring wheat crops of the western prov- 
inces are at this moment in excellent con- 
dition. The acreage is officially esti- 
mated at 15,500,000. 

In Ontario the growing winter wheat 
has had the benefit of timely rains and 
some fairly warm weather. A good part 
of the grain is headed out. While short 
in the straw, there is a promise of satis- 
factory yields in most parts. The acre- 
age is 620,000. A. H. Battey. 





Pacific Coast Crops 

Seatrite, Wasn., June 19.—Good rains 
and frequent showers in the wheat belt 
during the week have been very bene- 
ficial, and the crop promise has seldom 
been better at this season. .Winter wheat 
is in bloom in early sections, and spring 
wheat has a fine stand. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


* * 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 19.—The 
rains of the last two weeks have been of 
great benefit to all cereal crops in Ore- 
gon. In the principal wheat-growing 
counties a fair to good yield of winter 
wheat is assured, and spring wheat is 
generally in a promising condition. Cut- 
ting of rye for hay is complete in some 
western counties, and has begun in east- 
ern counties. Winter oats are heading. 
Winter barley is mostly headed, and in 
some sections is nearly mature. Some 
barley in Jackson County is lodging. 
Cultivation of early corn is progressing. 
The corn crop in general needs warmer 
weather. J. M. Lownspate. 


; Rainfall in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont., June 19.—More 
than an inch of rain during the past 
week as put the grain crops of Mon- 
tana in strong position, and, with the 
moisture now in the soil, the winter 
wheat crop is certain to be of splendid 
proportions. There has not been a sey 
Soules the week when rain did not fall, 


the amount was one- 
third of an inch. In the previous week 
the state had been favored by rains in 
various sections, but the rains durin 
the t week were quite general, an 
on three different days there was not a 
locality between the Judith basin and 


and on one da’ 


.the Canadian line which did not report 


showers of various amounts. 

In the Valier-Conrad sections, the 
rains during the early part of the week 
were light, but on ednesday both 
places were visited by heavy rains and 
the precipitation at Valier was one inch 
of recorded moisture, while Conrad got 
a shade better than that. Those places 


are in the Valier irrigation project, and, 


their crops were already in good condi- 
tion. 

Through the Judith basin, where the 
wheat crops have already gained wide 
fame for the state, there has been a 
plentiful supply of rain, and word comes 
from the Gallatin and Bitter Root valleys 
that they have shared in the moisture of 
the past 10 days. 

Rain held off until nearly every farmer 
had seeded all the crop he intended to 
plant, and the acreage is much better 
than it was believed at the middle of 
May would be put out. There was a 
heavy acreage of flax seeded, the work 
continuing up to June 15. Not in years 
has the outlook been better at the open- 
ing of the last third of June than it is 
this season, according to long-time resi- 
dents. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Drouth Unbroken in New York 

Rocnester, N. Y., June 19.—There 
have been light rains during the last 
week but, all told, far too little really to 
break the drouth. Wheat is well head- 
ed, but the dry weather will shorten 
the heads. Oats and barley need mois- 
ture, and will be very short unless there 
is a good rain soon. The hay crop is too 
far advanced to be much helped; about 
all a rain would do would be to prevent 
it drying up prematurely. Clover is 
blossoming out, and is about ready to 
cut. Some alfalfa has been cut. It has 
made a fair growth. Taken as a whole, 
in this district, hay is not much above 
half a crop. Field corn has made a fair 
growth. There is still some ensilage corn 
to plant. Farmers have been hindered 
in fitting the ground for this, the soil 
breaking up dry and lumpy. 

T. W. Kwyapp. 


Widespread Rainfall in Australia 
Avetaipe, So. Avust., June 19.—(Spe- 
cial Cable)—Recent widespread rainfall 
in Australia gives prospect of an ex- 
cellent crop season. 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 





The Better Flour-Loading Committee 

In an article, “Seaboard Wheat and 
Flour Loading,” in last week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, it was inad- 
vertently made to appear that the chief 
effort to secure better flour-loading facili- 
ties at ports of export had been directed 
by a committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation. While the attention of the 
industry was first directed to the ad- 
vantages of machine-loading of flour by 
F. H. Price, export agent of the Fed- 
eration, the present effort for better fa- 
cilities is largely the result of the initia- 
tive and enterprise of a special committee 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, of 
which E. V. Hoffman, of Kansas City, 
is chairman. 

Mr. Hoffman’s committee, through cor- 
respondence with officials of both Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports, secured the interest 
of port authorities in the establishment 
of loading devices, and later supplement- 
ed this with a visit to New Orleans, where 
substantial headway was made. Efforts 
directed at Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
the Virginia ports also elicited active in- 
terest, and the committee, now augmented 
by members appointed to represent the 

ederation, will shortly visit those -ports. 
Mr. Price, export agent of the Federa- 
tion, is working closely with the commit- 
tee, and a harmonious trade effort is 
being made as a result of the active in- 
itiative of the Southwestern League cOm- 
mittee under direction of Mr. Hoffman. 





The Wakkerstroom district of Trans- 
vaal is said to contain millions of tons 
of oil shale not yet exploited. 


1411 ~ 
SALES OF NEW-CROP FLOUR 


First Kansas Offerings at $13, Jute, Last of 
duly Shipment—First Sales 

at $12.15 a 

New York, N. Y., June 19.—Sales of 

new Kansas flour have been made here at 

$12.15, pute July shipment. The first 

offer of Kansas new-crop straight was 

_— at $13, jute, last half of July ship- 
ment. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 19.—An occasional 
mill in the Southwest quotes on new 
flour, reported at $12.80; jute, Chicago, 
for 95 per cent patents. 


C. H. Cwatren. 
= a 


Baurimore, Mp., June 22,—(Special 
Telegram)—New hard winter straights 
are offered at $12 or less, jute, and new 
near-by straights at $11.50, in second- 
hand cottons. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 
+ * 

Cotumrus, Onto, June 22,—(Special 
Telegram)—New-crop Kansas flour is be- 
ing offered in limited quantities at $13.15, 
putes, for straights, but no sales are 
xeing made. The trade expects to see 
the new-crop flour at least $2 bbl lower. 

Harry B. Appre. 
* * 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Kansas City mills are not 
quoting new wheat flour, but some of the 
interior mills are said to be offering 95’s 
at $11.50, bulk, for July shipment. 

R, E. Srerure. 


* * 
Totepo, Ouro, June 19.—This week 
witnessed the first offer of new-crop 


flour so far reported. A Kansas mill 
offered new-wheat flour, bakers patent, 
at $12.65, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, The re- 
cipient of this offer was so little inter- 
ested that he threw the letter in the 
wastebasket. 

The incident is of interest, due to the 
peculiar conditions now prevailing. If 
this price is a reliable indication of new- 
crop values, it will make it so much the 
more difficult to realize on old wheat and 
on old-wheat flour around the basis of 
$15 bbl. No sales of new-crop soft wheat 
flour have been reported here. It is a 
little difficult to see how they can be 
made, except at prices so high as to be 
prohibitive. Nobody knows at what price 
the new crop will move. 

At this writing it seems quite possible 
that new-crop soft wheat may be bought 
in this section as low. as $2.50, and pos- 
sibly lower. If sales are made for ship- 
ment within 60 days, a carrying charge 
of not less than 6c should be figured, and 
the price should be based on feed con- 
siderably below present levels. The opin- 
ion is expressed that $40 ton would be 
about the right basis to figure feed at. 


W. H. Wieerr. 





British Mill Workers Ask Raise 

Workers in the flour-milling industry, 
says a dispatch to the Journal of Com- 
merce, New York, from Manchester, 
England, have asked for a general ad- 
vance of 15s a week on the existing rates 
of wages. The men’s representatives have 
refused an advance of 7s 6d a week to the 
men employed in those mills classified 
for the purpose of pay as “A,” offered 
by the employers on the condition that 
the men shall agree to a reclassification 
of the mills into five grades instead of the 
existing three. A ballot is being taken 
by -the men to decide whether to arbi- 
trate the question or strike. - 

The workers contend that a reclassifi- 
cation would reduce the standing of some 
of the mills and thus reduce the earnings 
of the men. The present grading of the 
mills depends upon their capacity and the 
density of the population in the district. 
The pay is highest in class “A,” ranging 
from £3 5s a week for laborers to £4 1s 
for skilled men. 


South Pacific Millers to Meet 
San Francisco, Cau, June 19.—The 
annual meeting of the members of the 
South Pacific Millers’ Association will 
take place on Friday, June 25. A new 
board of directors will be elected. 
R. C, Mason. 
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Seatrie, Wasu., June 19, 1920 








Flour is in small demand locally, and 
in outside domestic and foreign markets. 
The domestic Southeast, South and East 
are booking very little new business in 
Pacific flour. California markets are no 
better, and the United Kingdom and 
continental Europe are quiescent. 

Recent advices from Australia are to 
the effect that flour exports to Hongkong 
will end this month. Even the removal 
of Australian competition in oriental 
markets will have little, if any, effect in 
the revival of the American export flour 
trade with the Orient, under present con- 
ditions of high prices for American 
wheat and extreme adverse exchange 
conditions. 

American flour cannot be delivered in 
the Orient at present at less than an 
advance of about 100 per cent over offer- 
ings of flour made by Shanghai mills. 
Shanghai flour is now quoted at $6.88 
bbl, f.o.b. Shanghai, and in another 
month North China will harvest a large 
crop of wheat. 

Manchurian wheat is offered on the 
Pacific Coast at workable prices, end 
some of it has already been brought here. 

Illustrating the abnormal conditions in 
the oriental flour trade, a shipment of 
Kansas clears made to Japan is now of- 
fered for reshipment to the Pacific 
Coast at attractive quotations. The east- 
ward movement of Manchurian wheat 
and other grains is facilitated by the 
present very low ocean rates eastbound, 
the Japanese lines now quoting as low 
as $2 per short ton to this coast, against 
$10 to the Orient. 

The prohibition of flour exports from 
Argentina has created a better demand 
for flour from the west coast of South 
America, as Chile and Peru normally ob- 
tain large ag OM of flour from that 
country. The high-grade cut-offs, how- 
ever, demanded by that trade, are scarce, 
and exporters are having difficulty in 
obtaining supplies. 

Millfeed prices are beginning to slip, 
mill-run being quoted at $53@55 ton. 
Hard wheat first patents, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, are: Dakota, $15.80 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $14.40@15.25; Kansas, $15@15.15; 
Dakota first clear is quoted at $13.40 
bbl; Montana, $12.90. Soft wheat flour 
uotations remain at $13.55 bbl for fam- 
ily patent, basis 49-lb cottons. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 28,810 54 
éx¥eseee 52,800 34,333 65 

0 Osv E> 00 46,800 40,349 86 

Two years ago .... 46,800 26,220 56 
Three years ago... 40,800 11,828 28 
Four years ago ... 40,800 9,837 24 
Five years ago .... 40,800 9,519 23 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 34,686 61 
Last week .......- 57,000 14,723 26 
FORF OBO ovvcccaics 57,000 44,691 78 
Two years ago .... 57,000 10,370 18 
Three years ago ... 57,000 18,909 33 
Four years ago .... 57,000 11,075 i9 
Five years ago .... 51,000 16,609 33 


NOTES 
The Idaho Alfalfa Milling Co. will 
erect an alfalfa mill at Payette, Idaho. 


A. M. Peterson has succeeded H. T. 
Engoe as Tacoma agent for the Fleisch- 
mann Co. 


The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America has opened a bakery at Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

July Manchurian maize, sacked and 
sterilized, is quoted at $73 per short ton, 
c.i.f., Seattle. 

A receiver has been appointed for Al- 
fred King, of Seattle, who operated the 
European bakery. 

George P. Wright of Tacoma has suc- 
ceeded A. I. Nofsinger, resigned, as 
executive head of the Tacoma Grocery 
Co. 

The Pacific Northwest division of the 
Federal System of Bakeries of America 
has been organized at Spokane, Wash., 
capital $100,000. 

The first annual convention of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, covering 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, 
will be held at Spokane, Wash., Aug. 4-6. 

The demand for wheat is quiet. The 
premium for club remains around 55c 
bu. Considerable new-crop wheat is be- 
ing contracted for at about $2.50 bu for 
club, 

Ample funds for financing the move- 
ment of the new cro 
ing, according to the management of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of this dis- 
trict. 

The fleet of the European-Pacific 
Line, operating Shipping Board vessels 
from Pacific ports to the United King- 
dom and continental Europe, has been in- 
creased from 9 to 16 ships. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, June 19.—A 
moderate demand for flour prevails, with 
indications of improved interest within 
30 days, when it is thought many of the 
larger buyers will enter the market for 
old-crop requirements. Prices are little 
changed from last week. Mill quotations 
in car lots, 98’s cottons, delivered San 
Francisco, are as follows: Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $13.75@14.25; Dakota, $14.75 
@15.50; Montana, $13.50@14; eastern 
first clear, $10.50@11; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $13.75@14. 

There is no change in the millfeed 
market. The demand during June has 
been lighter than at any other previous 
pores this year, induced largely by the 
yearish attitude held by most buyers. 
Offerings continue on a moderate scale, 
with bran and mill-run offered at $56@58 
ton. 

NOTES 

Flour and grain stocks in California, 
on June 1: flour, 257,496 bbls; wheat, 
65,166,000 lbs; barley, 58,484,000 lbs; 
oats, 8,878,000 Ibs; beans, 1,624,670 sacks; 
corn, 18,400,000 lbs; rye, 1,362,000 lbs. 

The San Francisco Milling Co., whose 
plant burned recently, has purchased the 
rolled barley mill of Scott, Magnin & 
Miller, San Francisco. This is the larg- 
est rolled barley plant in California, with 
a capacity of 100 tons per day. Herbert 
Frey will be superintendent of the plant, 
which sells most of its output to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The California Mealfalfa Co., which 
operated the Orland alfalfa mill last 
year, is contemplating reopening the 
plant this season. The Orland repre- 
sentatives are making a canvass of the 
hay situation in the Orland irrigation 
project to ascertain the approximate 
tonnage available: The alfalfa mill 
grinds the raw hay into alfalfa meal, 
which is sent to all parts of the United 
States and is exported to England and 
other foreign countries for stock feed. 

The Southern Pacific Co. will soon 
start work on a six-story re-enforced 
concrete building on its property in the 
block bounded by Third and Fourth and 
Channel and Berry streets. Several 
buildings now on the site will be razed. 


will be forthcom- . 


The new structure will cost between $5,- 
000 and $6,000,000. Four of the 


000, 
largest wholesale grocery firms in San ~ 


Francisco have applied for space for 
their main offices. The site, which is 
near the Southern Pacific freight termi- 
nal, will afford unlimited transporta- 
tion facilities, 

R. C, Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., June 19.—Flour 
and feed prices remain unchanged. Lo- 
cal flour quotations stand at $15@15.20 
for 98-lb* cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls in 
car lots, with mixed feeds at $56 and 
bran at $54 ton, on the same terms. The 
market is in a waiting position, and won- 
dering what will happen with the re- 
sumption of trading in wheat futures. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. makes 
the following quotations at its Belgrade 
mills: flour, 98-lb cottons, $15; in 49’s, 
$15.30; middlings $55, mixed feeds $53, 


bran $51. All sales f.o.b. Belgrade in 
ear lots. This company also operates 
mills at Great Falls, Harlowton and 
Lewistown. 


NOTES 

Indications for a wheat crop are so 
positive that elevator interests are get- 
ting their plants in shape to handle the 
business when the harvest arrives, A. F. 
Strobehn, manager of the Great Falls 
plant of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
and also of the line elevators operated 
by that company, is already putting his 
houses in order. He predicts an unprece- 
dented crop of high-quality wheat. 

Contracts have been let by a Kalispell 
concern for the erection of warehouses 
to handle 1,000,000 bus potatoes. The 
movement is taken following the plant- 
ing of the crop by ranchers on the Flat- 
head irrigated project, under contract 
with a potato selling agency. The same 
concern has contracts in the Fort Shaw 
irrigation project for several hundred 
acres already planted. 

It fell to the lot of one of Montana’s 
leading milling men to be the first to 
register in Glacier National Park this 
season. J. W. Sherwood, vice-president 
and manager of the Royal Milling Co., 
wrote his name on the register at Belton, 
Tuesday morning, June 15, the day the 
1920 season at the park was formally 
opened. Mr. Sherwood, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sherwood and their son, James, Jr., 
were at their summer camp at Lake Mc- 
Donald. The regulations require that 
all visiting the park this season must 
register, 

That there is no ground for expecting 
wheat prices to drop precipitately to 
lower levels, but that, on the contrary, 
the outlook is for relatively high prices 
for wheat for a considerable period, is 
the view expressed by James F. Bell, 
vice-president of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., of Minneapolis, while here this week. 
Mr. Bell is president of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co., of this city, with plants here 
and at Kalispell. He came to confer 
with J. W. Sherwood, vice-president and 
manager. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Oregon, June 19.—Trading 
in the local flour market is rather limited 
just now, as it usually is at this season 
of the year. Prices are held at the 
former level, $13.75 for family patents 
and bakers. The undertone of the mar- 
ket is reported firm, and mills believe 
that current prices will be maintained 
until new-crop flour becomes available. 

Business in the millfeed market is also 
slow. Sellers are still asking $54@55 ton 
for mill-run, and have very little to sell. 
Other classes of millfeed are unchanged 
from last week. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity ‘for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 40,973 85 
Last week ........ 48,000 30,283 63 
pe are 42,600 39,536 92 
Two years ago .... 40,600 10,886 26 
Three years ago ... 33,000 8,885 26 


There are numerous reports of new- 
crop wheat coniraciing, but dealers here 
say the amount bought to date has been 
very small. There is practically no de- 
mand at the moment for old at. 

In the feed grains there was a mod- 





June 23, 1920 


erate amount of selling during the week, 
articularly of corn and feed barley, 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange; 
white feed oats, $65@69; bulk corn, $7) 
@%4; blue barley, $61.50@65; feed bar- 
ley, $60.25@64. 


Announcement was made today that 
the steamer Dewey will arrive next week 
to load 4,000 tons of bulk wheat for 
Europe. This will be the first bulk-wheat 
shipment to go from Portland since he- 


fore the war. 
J. M. Lownspatr 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, June 19.—Although 
flour prices dropped slightly throughout 
the intermountain states, there was little 
change in demand. Millers report that 
bookings have generally been made for 
the remainder of the run on the o!d- 
wheat crop and that none are being tak- 
en on flour from the new crop which 
will not be ready until about Aug. 1. 

Flour quotations by Ogden mills were 
$13 bbl for soft wheat flour and $14 for 
hard wheat flour, basis 48-lb cotton bigs, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Some offerings were made 
to southeastern points on the basis of 
$13.25 bbl for best soft wheat patents 
and $18 for standard, basis 98-lb cotion 
bags, f.o.b Ohio and southern Mississipi 
River points. The California market 
being much below that of the inter- 
mountain states during the week did 
not bring any demand, and it was re- 
ported that stocks were ample on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Bran was in heavy demand at $63 
ton f.o.b. California common points, and 
$60 f.o.b. Ogden. 

Wheat sales made during the week 
were on the basis of $2.60@2.65 bu for 


hard wheat and $2.45@2.50 for soft 
wheat. 

NOTES 
The Superior Baking Co., of Salt Lake, 
has been incorporated, with $160,000 


capital. Frank Erath is president of the 
company, Frank Erath, Jr., secretary, 
and Ella Erath, Jr., treasurer. The cor 
poration has taken over the Superior 
baking plant in Salt Lake. 

Bishop C. W. Nibley, general manager 
of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., has re- 
turned to Salt Lake from New York, 
confirming the announcement that, with 
the assistance of President Herber J. 
Grant, of the Mormon church, he nego- 
tiated a loan of $7,500,000 from New 
York financial interests to carry through 
extensive development work of the sugar 
company this year. 

Construction of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. plant at Ogden is progress- 
ing rapidly, and the mill, with 3,500-bb! 
capacity, will be ready for operation late 
in the fall, according to company ofli- 
cials. Despite the handicap of labor 
conditions, resulting from decision to 
follow the plan of hiring men whether 
members of unions or not, the company 
has been able to hold a sufficient force 
of workers to carry through its building 
work, 

M. H. Greene, former Utah-Colorado 
district representative of the United 
States Grain Corporation, has returned 
to Salt Lake from Kansas City, wlire 
he assisted in concluding affairs of the 
federal organization. He stated that the 
pronounced car shortage is hindering 
movement of grain, and will have a ten- 
dency to burden the market. Mr. Greene 
was a speaker at the luncheon of the 
Utah-Idaho Millers’ Association, hel at 
the Salt Lake Commercial Club, Wed:es- 
day. 

Anticipation that the Sperry [our 
Co. mill at Ogden will be ready for op- 
eration by New Year’s, 1921, was ex- 
pressed this week by S. B. MeNair, of 
San Francisco, vice-president and -en- 
eral manager of the company, who made 
an inspection of the work being done. 
Construction has progressed to the ‘ifth 
floor. The mill will be eight storie: in 
height. All of the machinery and eq.\ip- 
ment has arrived, and is ready for in- 
stallation as rapidly as the various sec- 
tions and floors of the mill are complcted. 

W. E. Zuppany. 





Declared exports from Kobe, Japa, to 


the United States amounted to $81,)»5, 


488 in 1919, a slight increase over the 
receding year, when the value was 
$80,903 298, 
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\dvertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller, 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit js given The Northwestern Miller, 
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The weather, which is now seasonably 
warm, has not had much effect on the 
flour trade, There is still a very good 
demand for bread, which, at 24c per 4 
lhs, is- still about the cheapest food this 
country affords. It must be remembered 
that potatoes, green stuff of all kinds 
and fruit that, in the old days used to 
compete severely with bread in the sum- 
mer, are now all more or less dear. The 
old potatoes are uneatable, while the new 
are not yet here in any quantity. Or- 
anges, that used to cost 1@2c at most, 
are not to be had today at less than 5@ 
jc. Fruit used to be very cheap in this 
country, but is now more or less of a 
luxury, 

Bakers in this city were a unit in hold- 
ing that darker bread, such as must 
result from a greater length of flour, 
would mean a sharp decrease in con- 
sumption, but this has not proved to be 
the case. In this city, millers have man- 
aged to keep their flour to a decent 
color in spite of 81 per cent extraction, 
but in certain cities of the north the 
bread is said to look very dingy. 

Whatever else the war may have done 
it has put bread consumers here off all 
bread that is not of good color; we were 
fed up during the last two years of war 
with dirty-looking loaves of indescrib- 
ible flavor. Nothing pleased us better 
when the armistice was signed than the 
sudden switching off of dark bread, and, 
naturally, every one wants to know why 
we must go back to dark bread. The 
official reply is that the medical faculty 
holds bread to be most nutritious when 
it contains 80 to 90 per cent of the wheat 
berry. This is the reply Mr. McCurdy 
has officially made, on two or three oc- 
casions ,on behalf of the Ministry of 
Food. A personal letter addressed to the 
Premier brought the same answer. 

Mr. Lloyd-George has an abnormal 
imount of nerve, but one wonders what 
he would say if he were reminded that, 
during the war, the military authorities 
would not allow the men at the front to 
be fed on anything but the whitest bread, 

they held that to be the most nour- 
ishing, If there were any. truth in the 
shuffling excuses put forward on behalf 
of dark loaves, it would follow that our 
boys at the front were fed on the poorest 
kind of bread; but that, we know, was 
vot the case. 

[It is not surprising that bakers should 
be clamoring for as much imported flour 
is they can get. For the moment they 
niust possess their souls in patience. 
There was an allocation on Friday last, 
but it was only about two-thirds of the 
rather small allowance of the week be- 
fore. This week there is no allocation, 
nd it is understood there will be none 
till June 14, when an order recently is- 
sued by the Ministry of Food will take 
cffect. This is a fresh edition of an 
order first published on April 3, 1917, 
nd retain with one alteration in 1918. 
it forbids bakers to put more than 20 
per cent of imported flour into their 
inixture, as it is officially styled, with 
the one exception of the bakers of Scot- 
land, who, in 1917, were allowed to use 
‘0 per cent of imported flour in bread- 
making, a concession that was extended 
in the following year to 50 per cent. 
his particular indulgence is said to be 
due to the fact that Scotland is under- 





milled and cannot obtain enough G.R. 
flour for its wants, unless made up with 
an equal proportion of imported. The 
object of the order is, of course, to so 
limit the amount of white flour each 
baker may use as to keep our bread to 
a uniformly dark tint. 

It may be noted that, at length, a slight 
concession has been made to flour dis- 
tributors and jobbers in respect to their 
commission. As they are now selling 
flour at a very much higher price than 
was the case up to April 12 last, they 
are clearly running bigger risks in. re- 
gard to bad debts and are entitled to 
more commission. Under the new ar- 
rangement, the distributor will be en- 
titled to 9d per sack, instead of 6d, while 
the jobber will be able to claim an extra 
3d from the baker, who will probably 
not grumble overmuch at paying it as 
long as he can get some white flour. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market has taken a sharp 
lift upwards, which is rather odd in such 
weather as this. It looks as if retailers’ 
stocks had suddenly given out, as’ it is a 
spurt in buying that has put prices up 
so sensibly this past week. Today Mid- 
lothian is firm at 115s per sack of 280 
lbs, while the special quality is 117s 6d. 
All cuts of Aberdeen are strong at 97s 
6d, while English-made is quoted at 82s 
6d. American pinhead and all other cuts 
are now at 82s 6d, while a superior class 
of London-made oatmeal is worth 92s 6d 
per sack of 280 lbs. Midlothian rolled 
oats are very firm at 115s per sack of 280 
lbs, with special grades at 117s 6d. There 
is now no Aberdeen to be had under 100s 
per sack of 280 lbs, while Irish is worth 
97s 6d. The cheapest American now 
available is 72s 6d. ‘There is a small 
amount still selling at 67s 6d, but it is 
only used as feed, being unfit for human 
consumption. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still in good demand, mid- 
dlings and bran readily making the offi- 
cial prices, £14 and £13 per ton, ex-mill, 
respectively. Belgian middlings are mak- 
ing £19 per ton landed, while some im- 
ported bran realizes £14, ex-ship. 


CAPTAIN FRYATT’S SHIP 


The Baltic Exchange, London, will be 
the scene of a very interesting auction, 
on June 23, when the ship of which the 
gallant Captain Fryatt was master will 
be offered for sale, British subjects alone 
being allowed to bid. . 

The date of the sale is the anniversary 
of the capture of the ship by the Ger- 
mans in 1916. At the time she was one 
of the fleet of passenger ships that plied 
between Harwich and the Hook of Hol- 
land. She was making one of her usual 
journeys when she was attacked by an 
enemy submarine. Her captain attempt- 
ed to ram the submarine, but, failing in 
his venture, was captured, and with his 
ship was taken to the Belgian port of 
Zeebrugge. He was tried and condemned 
to be shot, his crime being the effort he 
made to defend his ship and the lives of 
the passengers intrusted to his care. The 
sentence was carried out on July 27, 
1916, just four weeks after the capture 
of the ship, and Captain Fryatt met his 
death with that cool courage character- 
istic of British seamen. 

Many people think that he was more 
truly a martyr for his country than 
Nurse Cavell, the enemy having some 
justification in condemning her, whereas 
in Captain Fryatt’s case the act was 
calculated, malicious tyranny. The sen- 
timents surrounding his ship, the Brus- 
sels, are therefore very precious, seeing 
that it was from her deck that a British 
hero gy < to his death. She was sunk 
by the Germans at Zeebrugge, refloated 


by the British Admiralty, adjudged a 
Belgian prize, and presented by Belgium 
to Britain at an impressive ceremony, on 
April 26 last, “as a mark of its recog- 
nition of the heroism of the British 
Navy.” On that occasion, M. Poullet, 
the Belgian Minister of Marine, described 
the decision of the Belgian government to 
restore the ship to Britain as “a supreme 
homage to the British Navy.” That act 
was deeply appreciated by the British. 

It is now suggested that the money 
obtained from the sale of the ship shall 
be devoted to the erection of a perma- 
nent memorial to Captain Fryatt in Bel- 
gium, if Belgium will permit. What 
form the memorial shall take will depend 
on the sum realized. The Times says that 
the associations aroused by the heroism 
of her master, her later degradation, her 
subsequent salvage, and her character as 
a precious link between the two allied 
nations must not be allowed to fade into 
the past with the fall of the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

THE DERBY 


Love of horse-racing is inherent in 
most Englishmen’s blood, and many who 
have never been to a race meeting in 
their lives watch the horse-racing through 
the newspapers with the keenest interest. 
“The Derby” is the race of the year, and 
many who never put money on horses at 
any other time will have a little flutter 
on this event. It is run on Epsom 
Downs, only a few miles from London, 
and Londoners in their thousands flock 
to the course, be it wet or fine. 

This great race this year was on one 
of England’s perfect June days, and the 
gathering on the course was a record one. 
Rich and poor, and those who are neither 
rich nor poor, made their way to Epsom, 
chiefly by road, in all manner of equi- 
pages. ‘There was the motor car, the 
motor char-a-banc, the four-in-hand 
coach, the high dog-cart, the trap with its 
little trotting pony, the coster barrow 
drawn by a donkey, and many other vehi- 
cles, all filled with merry occupants in- 
tent on having the day of their lives. 

The Derby was particularly exciting 
this year, as the favorite was woefully 
out of the running and an outsider came 
in first. The great race was instituted 
in 1780 by the twelfth Earl of Derby, 
from whom it takes its name, and the 
first Derby winner was sold for £50. 
This year’s winner is worth £40,000. 


DEATH OF GLASGOW IMPORTER 


As previously announced by cable to 
The Northwestern Miller, Archibald 
Hamilton, the senior partner in the firm 
of Archibald Hamilton & Sons, grain, 
flour and oatmeal importers of Glasgow, 
died on June 1, after a short illness. He 
lost his only son, Lt. A. L, Hamilton, in 
the war, and never really recovered from 
the blow. He had been connected with 
the firm of Archibald Hamilton & Sons 
for 60 years, having started as a boy in 
his father’s office. He took a prominent 
part in church affairs and was a director 
of two charitable institutions. In_ his 
younger days he was connected with the 
Trades House of Glasgow, holding the 
office of Deacon of the Incorporation of 
Bakers. The names. of his father and 
two. brothers also appear on the roll of 
Deacons of the Incorporation. He. al- 
ways enjoyed the utmost respect and 
confidence of the grain and flour trade in 
Glasgow and of the millers with whom 
his firm is connected in America and 
Canada, and his passing is deeply regret- 
ted by all who knew him. 

HIGHER BROKERAGE GRANTED 

The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 

plies has increased the commission grant- 


ed to importers for distributing foreign 
flour from 9d to ls per 280 lbs. When 


the control of flour first came into effect 
the commission allowed the government 
brokers was 1s per sack, but this was 
reduced to 9d. Owing to the price of 
flour being raised roughly 20s per sack, 
and the general increase in expenses, the 
importers, through their national asso- 
ciation, petitioned the government to al- 
low them a higher brokerage. The in- 
crease is not as much as the importers 
hoped to secure, but the smaller sum 
is welcomed, it being impossible, so they 
claim, to distribute flour for the old 
commission of 9d per sack, 


NOTES 
J. R. Grant, of Begbies, Ross & Gib- 
son, London, until recently manager of 
the flour department of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., of Montreal, has returned to 
London after having been in the govern- 
ment service for the last five years. 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 


‘ Ltd., Toronto, Canada, has arrived in 


London, and will remain here for about 
two weeks. On leaving London he plans 
to go to Scotland, and later on will visit 
France, 

Thomas H. Chambers, of the Cham- 
bers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis, has ar- 
rived in this country on a visit. He is 
accompanied by his two sisters. Since 
their arrival a week ago they have been 
visiting their old home near Newport, 
Wales. They are now in London, where 
they will make their headquarters for the 
next two months. 

Colonel W. T. Odam is sailing for 
British East Africa on June 5 to take up 
an appointment with an important Brit- 
ish firm with large interests in East 
Africa. Colonel Odam was connected 
with the London flour importing trade 
for many years, and for three or four 
years with the Canadian milling trade. 
While in Canada he made many friends, 
whose good wishes will undoubtedly go 
with him in his new enterprise. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 31 


There have been the usual distributions 
of overseas flour during the week, but, for 
a change, the complaints as to color have 
been moved from the shoulders of the 
home-made flour to the foreign. The 
flour distributed, instead of being the 
usual white imported, contained a pro- 
portion of very dark spring, which, al- 
though it was supposed to be a patent, 
was as dark as some of the better class 
bakers’ varieties. This, coming on the 
top of the dark flour now being turned 
out by the local millers, made the loaf in 
the north of Ireland, from which these 
complaints chiefly came, of a dark color 
approaching that of the worst period of 
the war. In Dublin and the South there 
was some improvement in color the last 
week as compared with two or three 
weeks ago, owing to the distribution of 
a larger proportion of American white 
flour. 

Local mills are not at all busy. There 
are fairly large quantities of English 
flour coming both into the North and 
South of Ireland, which is militating 
against the sale of the homemade article. 


OATMEAL 

There is a good demand on homemade 
flake oatmeal at about 92s per 280 Ibs, 
Belfast or Dublin. Medium Irish oat- 
meal is practically off the market, any 
little offering being in the hands of the 
retailers, for which 85s per 280 lbs is now 
being asked. American rolled oats, for 
which American shippers are asking over 
100s per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f. Belfast, have 
improved a little in price on spot and 
are now about 82@84s, ex-store Belfast 
or Dublin, according to the soundness 





prices advance to enable shippers to im- 
from the United States at a profit. 
cy between the spot price 
the shipment price of over 
100s is amazing. 


Good weather and plenty of feeding in 
the fields is causing a wretched demand 
on feedingstuffs. Most of the Indian 

,™meal millers are losing money on the 
present price. Meal can only be sold at 
£21 per ton, bags included, Belfast or 
Dublin. Millers are mostly on short 
time, being quite unable to sell their 
output. Linseed cakes are unchanged at 
£21 per ton for foreign makes, ex-quay 
Belfast or Dublin; linseed meal about 
£24 per ton. Cotton cakes are difficult 
to sell, the demand being quite poor for 
the time of the year, but there is no de- 
cline in price. For homemade, £24 per 
ton is the price ex-mill, as it is impos- 
sible to import meal and take less money. 

Mill offals are now £15. per ton, ex- 
mill, for middlings, and £14 5s for bran. 
The demand is quite good. Millers’ stocks 
are depleted, and the requirements have 
to be met by foreign bran, some of which 
is fetching £16 10s@£18 per ton, sacks 
included. 


THE TRADE AT BALTIMORE 


Baking Business Prospering—Bread and 
Pastry Consumption Increasing—Bak- 
ers Have Plenty of Flour 


Baurimore, Mp., June 19.—The baking 
industry of this city is doing a prosper- 
ous business, and prospects are bright for 
a long time to come. The enormous vol- 
ume of bread and pastry sales of all 
kinds by both old and new bakeries is 
proving a surprising feature to some of 
the older men in the trade. In districts 
where a few years ago the growth of the 
baking business was a matter depending 
on the growth of the population, the 
trade is now gaining at a pace out of all 

roportion to the number of people. 

his is an evidence of the decline of 
home baking, as well as the increase in 
the popularity of bakery products as 
foods. 





A number of bakers are of the opin- 
ion that the increased use of bread is a 
direct result of the advertising cam- 
paigns carried on by large baking in- 
terests. In spite of its high price in 
comparison with several years ago, peo- 
ple realize that bread is still the cheap- 
est daily food. 

The new bakeries and visible systems 
established in the shopping districts of 
the city are busy, and every new one 
opened seems to draw new trade without 
detracting from the other established 
shops. The window bakeries are regard- 
ed as one of the big factors in advertis- 
ing bakery products to Baltimore people. 

The recent increase in the price of 
bread by all bakeries of the city created 
searcely a ripple of adverse comment by 
the consuming public. No reduction in 
the buying has resulted, and people are 
apparently satisfied that the increase was 
justified by the increasing cost of labor 
and material. 

The fact that the size of the loaf was 
increased so as to adjust the increased 
price to the larger production costs, set 
many complaints at rest that otherwise 
might have caused ill feeling. 

The trade in this city was not much 
affected by the recent railroad tangle as 
far as flour was concerned. There has 
been plenty of flour in store here all 
winter, and the majority of transactions 
in recent months has been in resale flour 
at prices considerably below mill limits. 
Bakers have generally operated cautious- 
ly except where bargains were offered 
occasionally, 

The outlook for sugar is no brighter 
than last month. The supply is short for 
those who are obliged to buy in the open 
market, and the price is steadily advanc- 
ing. Fancy cakes with heavy icings have 
almost disappeared from sale, and can 
scarcely be had except by special order. 
Honey and raisins and other bakers’ in- 
gredients are also scarce and high in 
price. 


J. Harry Wootrrmoer. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Ena., June 1.—High wages in 
all departments of business, and other 
worrying factors, are causing new adjust- 
ments, which, before very long, may fun- 
damentally alter all conditions in the 
baking trade. A few years ago it was 
beneath the dignity of any woman of the 
“lower middle class” to 


carrying her 
. own parcels; now there is quite a ‘ide 


in the basket trade because so many peo- 
ple must, or prefer to, carry home their 

oods. The oy and expensive “vanity 
bags” are now only used by the “govern- 
ment clerk” type of young woman, while 
the serious-minded, particularly in the 
forenoon, carry very substantial aud not 
always ornamental baskets with their 
shopping. The shop trade of bakers and 
confectioners has therefore increased im- 
mensely, and the delivery trade has cor- 
respondingly decreased. 

It is not that there is a great wave of 
energy on the part of the public, induc- 
ing them to do their own work, but serv- 
ants cannot be secured, and the help-self 
habit has to some extent been revived. 
Bakers, through sheer necessity, are as- 
sisting to foster this habit in their cus- 
tomers, because of the almost prohibitive 
expense of delivery, particularly of 
bread. The desire to “follow” customers 
for long distances, when they move, has 
nearly gone; many have stopped delivery 
altogether. They find the shop trade 
more satisfactory and more profitable. A 
few have given up the manufacture of 
bread, and confine attention wholly to 
confectionery. 

It is not safe to prophesy what the 
end of all the changes now proceeding 


may be, but the indications point to a * 


complete separation of the bread and 
confectionery trades, as in most conti- 
nental countries. The bread trade would 
then be wholly in the hands of whole- 
salers, and of large and small bakers 
running bread shops. It is quite on the 
cards also that there may be a further 
change in practice, so that small bakers 
may make only confectionery in their 
own bakeries, and buy at wholesale prices 
what bread they can Sell, taking delivery 
at the factory with their own vans, The 
short hours of labor now fixed, quite 
apart from the high wages, are harass- 
ing those who try to make both bread 
and confectionery in their own congested 
establishments. 


TURNING TIME 


We have become so familiar with the 
bullying of trades’ union officials, and 
the almost inevitable concession by em- 
ployers of all that they demand, that 
any sort of courageous stand by a trad- 
ing firm seems worth recording. For sev- 
eral days in succession there have been 
bombastic paragraphs from union 
sources, threatening that, if Messrs. Ly- 
ons did not at once advance the wages 
of their waitresses and other employees 
in their light refreshment  establish- 
ments, these workers would be called 
out on strike. 

This stand-and-deliver attitude is quite 
normal now, but happily there are a few, 
and a growing number of, firms who re- 
fuse to be bullied in this way. The de- 
mands in some cases have become so ex- 
orbitant that to shut down altogether 
would be more profitable than to keep 
running under the conditions union offi- 
cials demand. Messrs. Lyons are the 
largest firm of caterers and bakers in 
Britain. They have hundreds of refresh- 
ment shops in London, and hundreds 
more scattered throughout all the large 
towns in England. 

The firm lost no time in answering the 
union’s threat, and wisely did so through 
the ordinary newspapers. They state that 
they recognize the union, but, if there is 
any trouble, they are prepared to fight. 
It seems that their waitresses are paid 
at the rate of $7 per week, with all food 
in addition, and the firm declares that 
the wage is considerably higher than that 
paid by competitors. 

Since this firm has announced -its in- 
tention of fighting if occasion arises, the 
threats of the union have not been re- 
peated, but mollifying paragraphs ap- 
pear, expressing hopes of a settlement. 
There is a growing number of unem- 
ployed in London, and workers are be- 
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coming a little more cautious before 
throwing up their situations at the insti- 
gation of the union officials. Bakers are 
beginning to feel the growing slackness 
of trade. 

SUGAR 


The price of sugar has been increased 
by 8c per lb, but no one seems to know 
the proper reason. We have a roving 
committee investigating expenditure in 
connection with one government depart- 
ment after another. Its latest field of 
inquiry has been the operations of the 
Sugar Commission. This body has had 
a complete monopoly of the sugar trade 
of Great Britain for some five years. 

According to the report of the investi- 
gating committee, which has just been 
presented, the Sugar Commission made 
$30,000,000 profit during the first four 
years of its operations,—war years—but 
has practically lost it all during the first 
year of peace, and, according to the 
showing of the committee, it will lose 
$100,000,000 next year if it continues 
trading on its present uncommercial lines. 
It has been losing at both ends by sell- 
ing too cheap and by buying too dear. 
The commission has not been disbanded, 
nor has any one lost his salary in con- 
sequence of this bad business, but the 
loss, as always, is to fall on the poor 
consumer, to the extent of 8c addition 
per pound, making the price now 28c. 

As if to relieve the pain of the an- 
nouncement, we are told that we are 
getting off lightly, as the price ought to 
be 30c. The committee of inquiry is at 
pains to advise the commission that, if 
the price of sugar must be raised, the 
public should be warned that the in- 
crease is not on account of any profiteer- 
ing on the part of the Sugar Commission. 

Only a few months ago, when the pres- 
ent sugar situation was, or ought to have 
been, known, the public were informed 
that they could, by registration, obtain 
all the sugar they required for fruit pre- 
serving purposes, even in cases in which 
the fruit was not grown by the appli- 
cants. Within a few weeks after this 
announcement was made, the price was 
raised, and is now raised again before 
the preserving season has arrived. The 
announcement is further made that those 
who registered for preserving sugar can 
only be supplied with 2 lbs per person. 
But the housewives are quite off sugar at 
28c per pound, and the Sugar Commis- 
sion is likely to be allowed to keep 
most of that booked. The baker, unfor- 
tunately, has to carry on, whatever the 
price. This last rise may cause a re- 
version to the considerable stocks which 
many bakers have accumulated. 

A few months ago we were told that 
America had secured all the sugar crop 
of Cuba for 1920. Now, the informa- 
tion, evidently after it had served its 
purpose, is acknowledged to be untrue. 
Along with official warnings of great 
shortage, there is unofficial information 
available, and it is generally more reli- 
able, that docks and stores are con- 
gested with supplies. The whole trade 
feeling is one of distrust of government 
agencies, whatever they may be called. 
The confectionery trade is, of course, 
seriously affected, both in output and 
profits by this enormous rise in sugar 
prices. There is a gleam of hope in the 
fall in dry fruit rates. 


AN INCIDENT WITH A MORAL 


There is no sort of regard paid here 
to “fatigue motion” or “time studies.” 
In all laborious but necessary work the 
oldest and most uneconomic methods are 
followed, if the workers are so minded: 
there is no direction given from the top. 
Thus, in London, it is quite a common 
sight to see a wagon load of flour stand- 
ing for an hour or more opposite a 
baker’s shop, while two men alternately 
carry single 140-lb bags through the shop 
and down a trap stair to the under- 
ground bakehouse: or it may be up a 
steep ladder to a small flour store. Coke 
or coal is another raw material for the 
delivery of which no special arrange- 
ments seem to have been made in the 
structure of the bakers’ premises. The 
result frequently is that the carmen who 
deliver have to carry the stuff long dis- 
tances before” it is deposited in its 
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proper place, and that proper place is 
not infrequently difficult to get at when 
the fuel is required for use. 

In connection with this matter of coke 
there is a sort of legend in the trade that 
somehow whole sacks go a-missing, and 
that the actual delivery does not exactly 
tally with the quantity set down on the 
waybill. It is, therefore, a rule in «| 
properly regulated establishments that 
the bags of coke should be carefully 
counted by the receiver. 7 

A few days ago an interesting but 
peculiar incident occurred in connection 
with such a delivery of a 36-sack load of 
coke. The checker for the receiving firm 
was in attendance, and most conscien- 
tiously counted the sacks as they were 
emptied, making as usual a “tally stroke” 
for each sack. When 31 had been duly 
deposited, the leading carman gratui- 
tously offered the information that there 
were four more sacks to come. The 
checker demurred, and insisted that there 
were, or ought to be, five more. Some- 
thing like a miniature strike on the part 
of the carmen ensued, but they ultimate- 
ly carried in the four sacks. A telephone 
message was sent to the “works,” and 
ultimately a foreman and two weighers 
arrived to refill and weigh all the sacks. 
This was ostensibly done on a scale car- 
ried according to regulations on the coal 
wagon. 

The result seemed to justify the car- 
men; not only were there 36 sacks, but 
there appeared to be a good deal of over- 
weight. The testers, however, proved too 
much. The firm had a correct machine 
on the premises, and on reweighing sev- 
eral of the sacks of coke, which presuin- 
ably had been weighed by the experts, it 
was ascertained that none of them were 
full weight, the deficiency running from 
six to ten pounds per sack. This dis- 
covery made the apparent verification of 
the delivery absurd. The proper thing 
to have done would have been to reweigh 
all the sacks a second time on the cor- 
rect scale, but the complete victory which 
might thus have been obtained would 
have been dearly bought. One sack of 
coke weighs only 112 Ibs, so that, as the 
official weighers had demonstrated their 
fallibility in testing only a few sacks, the 
carmen could easily have protested that 
they were short weight when they re- 
ceived their load. 

If the coke firm, for disciplinary pur- 
poses, had insisted on keeping the price 
of the sack of coke off the men’s wages, 
the latter would probably have appealed 
to their union, and the end might have 
been a strike of all the carmen in sym- 
pathy. Considerations like these have to 
be taken into account whenever the most 
trivial dispute occurs with the manual 
workers now. 

The moral of the episode is that dou- 
ble or treble checks have to be devised 
to insure justice and prevent disputes. 
It is bad policy to even appear to secure 
a victory when a workman is in fault. 
In future the coke sacks full are to be 
counted, but the carmen are also required 
to deposit the empty sacks beside the 
checker as confirmatory evidence of deliv- 
ery. They may be kept from tripping, 
but not exposed when they do. 


NEW LAID 


A few months ago I referred to a 
measure in course of procreation by a 
government department, but I was not 
at liberty then to give all the details. 
This precious egg has now been hatched 
as a government bill. Its purpose is 
ostensibly to prohibit the manufacture of 
bread or confectionery during the night, 
or, to be quite precise, between the hours 
of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

Although the bill is presumably a gov- 
ernment measure, since its official spon- 
sors are the Home Secretary and anotier 
minister, there is a strong suspicion in 
the trade that the government has no 
intention of even making a serious effort 
to pass it into law. The parliamentary 
committee that recently held a public in- 
quiry into the question of night work in 
bakeries, made certain recommendations. 
Among these were prohibition of bred- 
baking between 11 and 5, but with so 
many reservations and safeguards that 
the trade hardly noticed this item in the 
report. Thus it made provision for 4 
4 o'clock start instead of 5; the small 
baker doing all his own work was to be 
allowed to start when he liked if his 
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neighbors could not show that they were 


being ruined. For the large establish- 
ments, the “preparatory” work was de- 
fined in so generous a spirit, that, even 
if the ordinary hands started at even 
5 o'clock, a large proportion of the bread 
might still have been ready for the usual 
deliveries. 

The bill, as it has now been presented, 
has been shorn of all the reservations, 
put contains only the bald provision that 
no work of any kind is to be done in a 
hakehouse between 11 and 5. Even the 
man who does his own work is not to be 
allowed to do any of it within the pro- 
scribed period if either an employers’ or 
an operatives’ association objects. The 
prohibition might just as well be abso- 
jute, as the required objection of either 
or both of the bodies named would cer- 
tainly be presented. 

Instead of following the usual British 
method of incorporating guaranties and 
reservations in the text of the bill, and 
so making them of equal status with the 
main provisions, the procedure now pro- 
pose: is on lines similar to those with 
which we have become so familiar and 
so disgusted in the war period and since. 
The regulations that really matter are to 
be made, from time to time, by a min- 
ister of state, as he thinks fit, or as, under 
duress, he thinks he pease fea 
ractically proposes to provide the Min- 
iter of aber with a blank check, or 
rather with a whole book of checks, to 
be filled in as he determines. 

We have had some convincing experi- 
ences lately of how very badly an ar- 
rangement of this sort works for master 
bakers. The labor party is now well or- 
ganized; when one section, like the bak- 
ers, wants something, it can call on other 
labor unions for help, and it will readily 
be given. ‘The help consists in paralyzing 
the work of the offending firms, or indus- 
try, by refusing to handle their supplies 
of any kind. The labor ministry is so 
much afraid of the unions that, given 
the power, the minister always inclines 
to concede any demand they make. As a 
politician he is always in favor of the 
side in a dispute which is able to influ- 
ence most votes. 

This bill is introduced to implement 
a promise made when labor was in a 
menacing mood. To prohibit night work 
in this trade now will open the door for 
demands of a like kind from printers, 
post-office workers, railway men, and all 
who work at night. The government can- 
not face the opposition which the sug- 
gestion of concessions in all these indus- 
tries would raise, hence the suspicion 
that the bill is all the operative bakers 
are likely to get on this occasion. In the 
bill the proposal that biscuit bakers 
should be exempt from its regulations is 
one that the trade cannot understand. 
A shop confectioner, according to the 
reguiations, would not be allowed to make 
biscuits or cakes at night, but there would 
be no rule to hinder any factory biscuit 
baker from making both at such hour of 
the day or night as he finds convenient. 


GETTING AWAKE 


It is not easy to get the trade into a 
nervous and alert state, but the appear- 
ance of this night-work prohibition bill 
has had that effect. In London there are 
several local associations which profess 
to desire the passing of the bill, and, in 
some districts where there never has been 
night work, the local bakers remain in- 
different; but throughout England gen- 
erally, the large, and very many of the 
small, bakers will be badly hit should it 
become an act of Parliament in its pres- 
ent form, 

In Scotland the rule has generally been 
that bakers start early in the morning, 
and, although 5 o’clock has been the hour 
fixed in most districts, this rule is usually 
suspended on Saturdays, Mondays, and 
on any day when, for any reason, either 
masters or men desire that the work 
should be finished early. Scotsmen rather 
resent compulsion in any circumstances, 
and are not willing to give up the option 
of starting and stopping work just when 
they think convenient; but there is noth- 
ing in the bill to show that it is meant 
to apply to either Scotland or to Ireland. 

In the latter country the large bakers 
will fight very hard against cm restric- 
tions. There the baking trade is almost 
Wholly concentrated in the large. towns. 
Many towns and villages have not one 
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baker to supply local needs: the whole of 
the bread is imported, and sold either by 
local brayches of the large bakers in the 
towns, or by — agents. 

In England the National Association 
of Master Bakers has started the oppo- 
sition to the bill with vigor. The 200 or 
more local associations affiliated with it 
have been incited to get into touch with 
their local members of Parliament at 
once, supplying them with the baker’s 
arguments against the bill. The one 
baker member, Augustine Hailwood, of 
Manchester, is to act as a sort of fugle- 
man, as far as the “lobbying” of members 
is concerned, and, as he is an excellent 
speaker, he will probably be asked by the 
bakers to take the active lead in opposi- 
tion to the bill when it is presented for 
second reading; but, in the meantime, the 
operatives’ union is equally active. Lady 
Astor, the only woman member of Par- 
liament, is to be petitioned by the wives 
of working bakers to give her assistance 
in passing the bill. The whole Labor 
party in the House of Commons is likely 
to throw its weight in favor also. Some 
of the “stunt” newspapers, forgetting the 
glass houses they live in, are advocating 
the passage of the bill, and professing 
great sympathy with the “poor bakers” 
who have to work at night. The real bat- 
tle over this business will not be fought 
for some months yet. It is reported that 
the bill has been blocked for six months, 
but the trade is thoroughly alive to the 
danger and will watch every move on 
the part of the unions. 

Joun Kirk anv. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ARKANSAS 


The Model bakery, at Cotter, has been 
sold to Harry Gericke and his son. Mod- 
ern equipment will be installed. 

E. E. Trimble has opened a_ bakery 
on North Cedar Street, Bearden. 

CONNECTICUT 

J. G. Carlson has opened a bakery at 
256 Britannia Street, Meriden. 

The Homestead bakery has 
opened at South Norwalk. 


been 


ILLINOIS 


Elmer Ramsey has leased the Federal 
bakery at Fairbury to one of his former 
bakers, Richard Daugherty. 

H. H. Doup, Mt. Vernon, has _ in- 
stalled another oven. 

Bellman Bros., Columbus, have added 
a cake mixer. 

A shop has been opened by the U. S. 
System of Bakeries, at 1825 West Sixty- 
third Street, Chicago. 

C. L. Koehn has bought one-half inter- 
est in the Vienna bakery, Springfield. 


INDIANA 


Samuel Wurm has opened a bakery at 
Canal and Governor Streets, Evansville. 

Adam’s bakery, Dale, has remodeled its 
plant. 

The Southard Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $45,000. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, at Newcastle, 
plans to make extensive improvements to 
its shop. 

P. Gossett and E. Cushwa have sold 
the Cushwa bakery, Frankfort, to Jesse 
Harrel. 

The Johnson Home bakery, Sheridan, 
is putting on an advertising campaign. 

The Krieter bakery, Brazil, has been 
sold to Miss Clara Bender. 

Frank Buller has built an addition to 
his bakery at Fairmount. 

The Mercer bakery, Peru, has been 
sold to Seiler & Messmore. 

E, Wilken is the new proprietor of the 
Harry Oaf bakery at Monticello. 


KANSAS 


A Federal bakery has been opened at 
433 South Main Street, Ottawa. 

A bakery has been opened at Winfield 
by L. Holtke. 

Ryde & Son have engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Fredonia. 

The City bakery at Larned has been 
bought by Clyde Row. 

J. H. Caton is making improvements 
to his bakery at Osawatomie. 

A bakery has been opened by C. N. 
Luse at Rossville. 

The Wade bakeryy at Gardner, has 
been sold to F. A. Henderson. 

The Popular bakery, El Dorado, is 


ain in operation after having been 
closed for some time due to a fire. B. 
Berlin is the proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Hammond’s bakery, Adams, has built 
a one-story addition, 30x36 feet, to its 
plant. A brick oven has been installed. 

J. L. Selikowitz, North Adams, has re- 
modeled his-bakeshop. A brick oven and 
an auto have been added. 

A. R. Adams is building a bakery at 
54 South Summers Street, Adams. 

Joseph Doherty, formerly with T. A. 
Cushman, has bought the Holmes bakery 
at Brockton. 

Robert Inglis will build an addition to 
his plant at Holyoke. 

Hazel Marshall has sold the Highland 
bakery, at Holyoke, to A. Roberts. 


MICHIGAN 


Fred Peek has bought the Felix Odeh- 
nal bakery at Constantine. 

The Airlite bakery, formerly the Ad- 
rian Bread Co., Adrian, has started work 
on an addition to its plant. It will be a 
two-story, brick building with basement, 
64x66 feet, and will cost about $18,000. 

The Strain Baking Co., Battle Creek, 
is conducting an extensive advertising 
campaign in newspapers, billboards and 
store displays. 


NEW YORK 


J. L. Kimmey has awarded contracts 
for the construction of a five-oven bread 
bakery at Albany. 

The Russell-Spaulding Bakery Co., 
Binghamton, has discontinued its pie 
bakery. Manager Hotchkiss states this 
is due to the shortage of labor, scarcity 
of ingredients and their high cost. Two 
thousand pies were baked daily before 
this order went through. 

Wiessen Bros. have opened a bakery 
and lunch room at 6104 Eighteenth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Max Graf has sold his bakery at 6957 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, to G. Hergen- 
han. 

Partheymuller & Shaefer have opened 
the Queens Sunlight bakery at 775 Fresh 
Pond hoad, Brooklyn. 

F. Butzbach, formerly at Portchester, 
has bought the North Side Baking Co., 
40 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 

J. F. Hildebrand, Jr., in charge of 
the laboratory department of _ the 
Shults Bread Co., Brooklyn, was married 
recently to Miss E. L. Biermeyer. 

Louis Roslofsky, baker, 268 Clinton 
Street, Binghamton, is bankrupt; liabili- 
ties $1,389, and no assets. 

Wittman Bakery Co., Inc., Rochester, 
has increased its capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $70,000. Other increases made 
were: Anthony Baking Co., Rochester, 
from $50,000 to $100,000; Interboro Bak- 
ing Corporation, Brooklyn, from $10,000 
to $90,000. 

It has finally been agreed that bakers 
of Buffalo shall stamp the weight on all 
loaves of bread. It was at first pro- 
posed to regulate the weight of loaves, 
but a compromise was reached when the 
manager of a large bakery explained to 
the councilmen that the weight of bread 
is regulated by the cost of the ingre- 
dients. 

T. H. Gorman has opened an electric 
bakery on Broadway, Salamanca. 

Barney Heberich expects to engage 
in the baking business at Marlborough. 


OHIO 

‘Lhe Maple Baking Co., Toledo, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to 
$100,000. 

A. P. Leitch, formerly at 686 East 
Long Street, Columbus, has opened a 
window bakery at High Street, near 
Eleventh Avenue. 

Stock, machinery, fixtures and other 
equipment of the Adam bakery, on South 
Brown Street, Dayton, was sold at pub- 
lic auction recently by the receiver for 
$8,500. Sale of real estate at Brown and 
Union streets, valued at $35,000, and the 
disposal of other property, is being con- 
sidered by the receiver. 

The Daylight Bakery Co., 151 East 
State Street, Columbus, has opened an- 
other bakery on Fourth Street, near Rich 
Street. 

The Women’s Bakery Co., 621 Mt. Ver- 
non Avenue, Columbus, is making exten- 
sive alterations to its plant. New Duhr- 
kop ovens will be installed. 

oy Seeley is building a wholesale 
bakery at Hicksville. 

Federal bakeries have been opened at 
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321 Main Street, Zanesville, and Main 
and Spring streets, Ashtabula. 

Stanley’s Bake-Rite bakery at Ironton 
has been sold to C. W. Foit. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Butter-Krust bakery, 108 East 
Eighteenth Street, Oklahoma City, is 
building a one-story addition, 50x50 feet, 
to its plant. 

A _ Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at El Reno. 

Arthur Coats has bought a bakery at 
Heavener, 

‘the Nafziger Baking Co. expects to 
erect a modern bakery at Muskogee to 
cost about $60,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
conducting an extensive advertising cam- 
paign for the purpose of popularizing a 
whole wheat bread. The loaf is known 
as Haller’s Vim bread. 

C. C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, has 
opened an office in the Pittsburgh Life 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

George A. Greiner has taken over the 
Indiana Baking Co., Indiana, 

Hector Bros. have bought the bakery 
of Tonette Bros., Millsboro, who plan to 
return to Italy. 

A bakery has been opened at Johns- 
town by Colabine & James. 

Coldren’s Bakeries, Philadelphia, has 
opened another branch at 527 Olney 
Avenue. 

The Stahl bakery, Reading, has been 
sold to N. Tersuhow. 

Fred Timpe has sold his bakery at 
Maunch Chunk to J. Napolin. 

G. H. Kelly has opened a bakery at 
Chambersburg. 

John Schaible is erecting a modern 
bakery at Easton. 


TEXAS 


The North Fort Worth bakery, 2411 
North Main Street, Fort Worth, has 
been sold to M. A. Grego and L. H. 
Moore for $13,000. 

The Gorman bakery, Gorman, recent- 
ly was destroyed by fire. 

Bake-Rite bakeries have been opened 
at Corsicana and Brownwood, 

The two Federal bakeries at Dallas 
have been bought by J. M. Kuder. 

W. H. Luhring has closed his bakery 
at Mesquite. 

WISCONSIN 

The City bakery, Phillips, has been 
sold to Alois Baier, of Milwaukee. 

William Kassner will open an electric 
bakery in the Krueger Building, Neenah. 

W. C. Bartlett has closed his bakery 
at Ft. Atkinson. 

Kappus Bros. have opened a three- 
oven bakery at Kenosha. 

Mrs. Frank Witt has engaged in the 
baking business at Silver Lake. 

H. Goodrich & Son have opened a bak- 
ery and grocery at Delavan. 

R. Gottschalk has bought the interest 
of his partner, H. Kramp, in the People’s 
bakery at Beaver Dam. 

Otto Emmil has added a Fish oven to 
his bakery at Walworth. 





BAKERS’ MACHINERY EXHIBIT 


Applications for Display Space Already Made 
Assure Success of Venture—Exposition 
Will Be Largest Ever Held 


H. B. Warner, who is in charge of the 
bakery machinery exhibit which is to be 
held at Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, announces that all exhibit 
space in Machinery Hall has been ap- 
plied for by the members of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
The exhibition hall and annex divisions 
are now open for selections, and space in 
these is going rapidly, The exhibition is 
to be on the million-dollar pier, and 
promises to be the largest ever held either 
in this country or abroad. 

Mr.-Warner has issued an elaborate 
chart showing how the space on the pier 
has been divided for exhibition pur- 
poses. His office is mailing this. together 
with applications for space and a book- 
let giving all details, to manufacturers, 
jobbers and supply men. Some may have 
inadvertently been overlooked, but they 
can obtain same by writing to the Ex- 
hibition Manager, 416 World Building, 
New York City. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





Gossip of the Trade in Central and Eastern States— New Shops Opened — 
Many Large Additions Under Construction 


MICHIGAN 

The Cable Draper oreaanty § Co., De- 
troit, will build a two-story building at 
Vermont. Street and Ferry Park Avenue 
to cost $40,000. 

The bakery of Albert Soldano at Ben- 
ton Harbor has been damaged by fire. 

The Barker bakery, Detroit, has an 
exhibit at the Pure Food Show given in 
that city. The bakery distributed free 
doughnuts to the visitors. 

The V. & T. Pie Co., Detroit, has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Detroit, has 
been organized with $4,000 capital. 

The Michigan Bread Co. succeeds the 
Money-Worth Baking Co., Muskegon. 
The new company has a capital of $100,- 


T. F. Ferguson, president of the E. B. 
Gallagher ., and John Weiler, of 
Weiler’s bakery, Detroit, will take part 
in the annual boat cruise of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

The South Haven Co-operative Co. has 
added a modern bakery. 

The Federal Baking Co., Marquette, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $12,000, and will be under the 
management of T. P. Burns, formerly in 
the baking business at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Detroit Merchants’ Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has been re-organized as the De- 
troit Master Bakers’ Supply Co., and 
will build a warehouse on Stoepel Ave- 
nue and the Pere Marquette Railroad. 
The company is. incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. H. Kemnitz, 
of Weiss-Kemnitz bakery, is president 
and Emil Rosinger secretary and man- 
ager. 





OHIO 

The Akron Baking Co., of which Har- 
ry Freer is president, is completing a 
large additjon to its plant and install- 
ing four more bread ovens. 

George H. Kuhlke, president, and J. 
O. Surbey, vice-president of the Kuhlke 
Baking Co., Akron, have returned from 
a trip to the East, where they went for 
ideas to embody in the new plant their 
firm is building at Akron. 

August F. Muth, of the Muth Bread 
bakery, National Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, 
with Mrs. Muth, recently celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. presented them with a 
gold folding clock. 

The contract has been let for the erec- 
tion of the new bakery by the Uffelman 
Baking Co., at 939 York Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Contracts have been let for the ad- 
ditions being built to the plant of the 
American Diamalt Co., at Cincinnati. 

The headquarters of the Merchants’ 
Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, have been 
moved from the Grand Hotel to the 
northeast corner of Ninth and Plum 
streets. 

A. E. Anderson, vice-president of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was 
welcomed home by over 3,000 —* 
of the firm on his return from abroad. 

The many offices of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, will be 
consolidated at 813-817 Main Street. 

The Rhiel Catering Co., Akron, is 
erecting a bakery at 353 Carroll Street. 





INDIANA 

The Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, 
will build a modern bakery on Fifth 
Avenue, at a cost of about $200,000. 

A threatened strike was averted at 
Gary when the employing bakers and the 
journeymen reached an agreement re- 
garding the wage scale. Under the new 
scale bakers will receive $43 and $45 


weekly. 

The Weinberg bakery, 418 South 
Fourth Street, Evansville, is undergoing 
improvements. 

e Perfect bakery, 922 Meridian 
Street, Anderson, has been overhauled 
and redecorated. : 

A. M. Lavin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
bonght the stock of the Central Grocery 
Co., at Blufton, and will install a win- 
dow bakery. 

The rear of the Ideal bakery at 1618 


East Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
was damaged by fire. 

The bakery of F. H. Finlet, 124 West 
Main Street, Crawfordsville, was dam- 
aged by fire from an overheated oven. 

The Liberty Trust Co., Elkhart, has 
been appointed receiver for the Elkhart 
Baking Co. 

A Bake Rite bakery has been opened 
at Bedford. 

Earl Luder, 
bakery at Washington, has opened an- 
other shop on East Main Street. 

The sugar shortage, the flour markets 
and general conditions in the baking in- 
dustry were discussed at the monthly 
meeting of the advisory board of the 
Indiana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, with headquarters at Indianapo- 
lis. C. W. Miller, of Terre Haute, pre- 
sided, and I. L. Miller, state food and 
drug commissioner, addressed the meet- 


ing. 

The Middleton bakery, Marion, is fea- 
turing an advertising campaign on its 
“Betsy Ross” bread, through the W. E. 
Long Co., of Chicago. 

G. R. McLaughlin has moved his bak- 
ery at Seymour to larger and better 
quarters. 

Miss Frances Ott, manager of the 
Federal bakery at Frankfort, is ill in a 
hospital at Sheldon, Ill. Harold Flint 
is looking after the bakerv during her 
absence, 





KENTUCKY 


The Atlas Baking Co., Louisville, has 
closed and it is reported that the plant 
will be turned into a cake bakery. 

At the monthly meeting of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association the 
principal topic discussed was the sugar 
and flour situation. It was decided to 
hold the annual picnic, and Lee Zwigard, 
cnairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, was given full power to arrange all 
details. 

Grabfelder Bros., for a number of 
years in the distilling business at Louis- 
ville, have organized a bakery with a 
capital of $100,000. 

John Klein, head of the baking and 
confectionery house of Klein & Son, on 
South Fourth Street, Louisville, has 
leased his retail store on Fourth Street 
to the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co. of 
Boston, at an annual rental of $20,000. 

M. Sparer, formerly in the baking 
business on Eastern Avenue, Covington, 
has bought the bakery of the late Peter 
Lunkenheimer at 721 Pine Street, Cov- 
ington. 

C. G. Hoffman has sold his bakery at 
842 York Street, Newport, to Michael 
Kirsch. 

The Stewart Dry Goods Co., one of 
Louisville’s large department stores, is 
closing out its grocery and bakery de- 
partments. 

The Quality Baking Co., Louisville, has 
been organized by E. J. Reuter, I. Sher- 
man and Joseph Schmidt. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


John M. Schlegel, a prominent baker 
of Allentown, is dead at the age of 63 
years. He was born in Wurtemberg, 
Germany, coming to this country when a 


ry’. 

The Ideal Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has been granted a charter to do a gen- 
eral baking business with a capital stock 
of $15,000. The incorporators are W. 
R. Butt, H. B. Kissinger and L. G. 
Smith. 

The C. H. Fiedler Baking Co., of Jer- 
sey Shore, has been organized, with a 
capital stock of $75,000, by W. H. Patch- 
en, C. H. Fiedler and M. E. Patchen. 

Improvements to the bakery of J. C. 
Young, at Erie, have been completed. 
They consist of a mixing and dough 
room and make-up department. 

The City bakery and the Clairon Bak- 
ing Co., Clairon, have consolidated, and 
will operate as the Clairon Baking Co., 
closing the plant of the City bakery. 

A. M. n has opened a bakery on 
Coleman Avenue, Johnstown. 

John Dimling, for more than a half 


operating the Yankee- 


century a prominent baker on Market 
Street, Pittsburgh, has retired. 

’ James Stevenson is erecting a modern 
bakery at Charleroi. i 

Fred Rindfuss has bought the ad- 
joining ape to his bakery at Roscoe 
and will add it to his plant. 

J. K. Grattan, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh plant of the General Baking Co., 
has resigned. The office and sales force 
of the bakery presented him with a gold 
knife and cigar cutter as a token of 
esteem. 

Walter Roman has engaged in the bak- 
ing business on Walnut Street, Johns- 
town. 

Andy Forella & Son have bought the 
bakery of B. Pizzatellie, at Monongahelia. 

B. Studnicki, of Monessen, has bought 
the bakery of Albert Kraj, at Arnold 
City. 

. Stahl, who sold his bakery at 
321 Penn Avenue, Reading, to. Nathan 
Tersuhow, has bought the Busy Bee 
bakery, 174% Perkiomen Avenue, from 
Jacob Hollenbach. The site has a front- 
age of 50 feet and a depth of 150. Mr. 
Stahl will make a number of improve- 
ments. 

The Pottsville Baking Co., is install- 
ing additional ovens. 

The Home Baking Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
has beén incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Burton Faust, Greens- 
burg, Walter Sobray, Mt. Pleasant, and 
J. W. McFayden, Latrobe. ° 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Mrs. Frieda Eisen, operating a bakery 
at 92 Oak Street, New Haven, Conn., 
filed a petition in bankruptcy with lia- 
bilities of $2,356, and assets of $710. 

Albert Rosengren, of the Auburn 
Home bakery, Providence, R. I. is dead 
after a short illness. 

The Polish White Eagle Co. is the 
name of a new baking concern at 82-84 
Factory Street, Derby, Conn., with the 
following officers: Joseph Dravo, presi- 
dent; John Bynszwk, treasurer; P. 
Rodrnek, secretary, and L, Maciag, 
manager. A modern plant will be erect- 
ed on the site of the present structure. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Beverly, Mass., has been organized, with 
Albert Pierce as president and A. S. 
Ross, secretary. 

Ryam & Coburn have engaged in the 
baking business at Gardiner, Maine. 

The Cash Market Co., Gardiner, Maine, 
has bought the building of the Gardiner 
Creamery Co, and remodeled it into a 
bakery. 

The Auburn (Maine) Federal System 
of Bakeries has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by D. P. Wing, W. 
A. Bolston and R. M. Pennell. 

The Rand Bakeries, Inc., has been 
started at Marlboro, Mass., with $25,000 
capital stock, by D. A. Rand, G. F. 
Licht, Harry Bloome, Abram Newman 
and L, E. Feingold. 

The Health Bread Bakery, Inc., has 
been organized at Chicopee, Mass., with 
a capital stock of $50,000, by M. Urbano- 
wicz, S. Strycharz and A. Rusyn. 

The bakery of Blanchotte & Hoffman, 
at Hartford, Conn., will be known as 
the Blanchotte & Gilman Baking Co., 
W. E. Gilman having bought the inter- 
est of John Hoffman. 

‘Smith & Smith, operating the White 
House bakery, Main and Parker streets, 
Ware, Mass., are making improvements 
to their plant. 

The Back Bay Bakery Co. has been in- 
corporated at Boston, Mass., with $10,000 
capital stock, by D. F. Baker, M. F. 
Boyle and H. L. Michaels. 

The People’s Baking Co., at Spring- 
field, Mass., is making alterations to its 
plant. 

Harry Bullukian has bought the El- 
lerton bakery at Franklin, Mass., and 
will improve it. 

The Mohawk Baking Powder Co. has 
been incorporated at Torrington, Conn., 
with $50,000 capital, by F. F. Ashborn, 
F. U. Wadhams, P. J. Wheeler, G. F. 
Adino and B. E. Bryant. 

Hyman Goldman and Hyman Amster 
are operating the New York Doughnut 
& Baking Co. at 5 Grove Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass: 

F. R. Blake has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fox Bakery Mutual Benefit 
Association of Boston, Mass. 

A. Martin is rebuilding his bakery at 
Somerville, Mass. 

M. F. Almedia and A. M. Oliveria are 
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operating the C. & A. Baking (, 


-147 Belleville Avenue, New Bed ford, 


Mass. 
The bakery of the Thomas Kell; (o, 
at 416 West Main Street, Waterbury, 
Conn., was damaged by fire recently jp 
the extent of $10,000. ; 

The Hellenic Baking Co., of } royj. 
dence, R. I., has been incorporated wit) 
a capital stock of $30,000, by |. 3 
Viean, C. Costakos, C. Nicolopsulos, 
Thomas Lucanas and A. B. Vican. 

’ The annual report of the bakesho)) jn. 
spector for Rhode Island shows al! }yak- 
eries to be in good condition. 

The striking bakers of New Haven, 
Conn., have started a co-operative ak. 
ery. Neither the employing bake:s o; 
the journeymen have given in. They are 
out for $8 a week increase and a ¢losed 
shop. 

Francesco and Rosina Coppol», of 
New Haven, Conn., have started sit to 
recover $300 damages against azio 
Compensano, for damages to their bak- 
ery while under lease. 

J. L. Selikowits, of 144 Ashland Street, 
North Adams, Mass., has added an auto 
truck and installed another bread oven, 

Voontagra & Agostini have engay ed jn 
the baking business at 163 State Street, 
North Adams, Mass., and -will oper:te as 
the Berkshire Bread Co. 

A. David and M. L. Jaffe have « 


ened 


a bakery at 96 Thames Street, Newport, 
med. 


Extensive alterations are being made 
to the establishment of the Consolidated 
Bakeries, on Main Street, Knox, Maine. 
New show cases, another oven and mod- 
ern cake making machinery wi!! be 
among the improvements. The _ plant 
will be in charge of F. C. Flint. 

Mrs. Jennie Vailancourt, of Lavw- 
rence, Mass., has rented the Duffy !3lock, 
at Old Orchard, Maine, and is fitting it 


_ up for a bakery. 


The Lynn (Mass.) Progressive 
at 75 Marion Street has been da 
by fire to the extent of $5,000. 

Alfred Rayner is adding a bakery to 
his business at Northampton, Mass 

The Workingmen’s Co-operative }kery 
has been started at 141 Bowler Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 


ikery 


1aged 


J. Harry Woorrinc: 





BALTIMORE 


SAYS BAKERS BREAK AGREEMEN' 
Bautimore, Mp., June 18.—“The little 
package of flower seeds, which the bakers 
of Baltimore are giving to their custo- 
mers, is only a pacifier to keep the pub- 
lic from kicking. The baking trust is 
not giving the people a square deal, and 
if they think they are going to get away 
with it they are simply badly mistaken.” 
This was the statement made by Act- 
ing Fair Price Commissioner Walter H. 
Bienemann, who said that the bakers 
were breaking their signed agreement 
with the Fair Price Commission, and 
that, together with City Inspector of 
Weights Lutz, he was taking steps to 
end the practice the bakers are in«ulg- 
ing in at the expense of the peopl 


BALTIMORE NOTES 


The Federal Bakery, at Charles s|reet 
and North Avenue, is in operation 

The Keeps Fresh Bakery is opening 
a shop at the corner of Linden and 
North Avenues. 

A modern automatic bake shop is now 
under construction for Simpson’s |}ak- 
ery on Forest, near Hillen Street. 

S. Hauswald Sons, 2700 Edmonson 
Avenue, have bought property in their 
immediate neighborhood on which they 
will erect an up-to-date bakery. 

Morris Bernhard, 2304 Pennsy!\ ania 
Avenue, retail baker, operating five wag- 
ons on the house-to-house delivery plan, 
intends to double his delivery equip nent. 


Peter Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour, Chicago, visited the !)alti- 
more bakers and, in company with 
Harry Sklar, attended the races at Pim- 
lico. 


Miss Pauline Sklar, secretary of the 
Atlantic Flour Co., 612 Water Street, 
has returned from a month’s trip to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and other western 
Pennsylvania towns, where she vi ited 
the jobbing trade. 

John Thomas, a prominent retired 
baker of Baltimore, died at his home ! 
Hamilton, a suburb, at the age of 76 
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He was the father of Henry R. 
Thomas, secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

A. Ottenberg, who conducted a retail 
bakery at 2800 Edmondson Avenue, sold 
it to Louis Epstein, of 205 South Col- 
jingswood Avenue, Mr. Ottenberg has 
gone to Washington, D. C., to engage in 
the real estate business, while the shop 
of Mr. Epstein, on South Collingswood 
Avenue, has been closed. 4 

J. A. H. Andes, secretary and treas- 
urer of The International Co., Exchange 
Place and Commerce street, has re- 
turned from a trip to the company’s 
lant at San Francisco, While in the 
West, Mr. Andes visited along the Pa- 
cific Coast and other western cities and 
reports business good in his line among 


bakers. 


years. 





Maryland Association of Bakers 

A meeting of the Maryland Associa- 

tion of the Baking Industry was held 
June 2, at the Rennert Hotel, Balti- 
more, with President George E. Muhly 
in the chair, and about 35 members .and 
all officers present. After the usual 
routine business had been disposed of, 
the first business to come before the or- 
ganization was the report of A. J. Will, 
who has charge of the arrangements for 
the boat party going to the annual meet- 
ing of the Potomac States of the Baking 
Indu:iry, at Norfolk, Va. There will 
be ovcr 100 members of the trade in the 
party. 
The executive committee recommended 
that on outing be held during the sum- 
mer, and that grocers, and all those who 
handle bread in Baltimore, be invited as 
guests. J. H. Woolridge, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.. who was present, told of his 
experiences with such outings as this, 
and the good they accomplished. It 
was then unanimously decided to have 
such an outing in August. The execu- 
tive committee will have charge of the 
arrangements. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, who has done such effective work 
in legislative matters for the bakers, was 
invited to accompany the Baltimore dele- 
gation to the annual meeting of the Po- 
tomac States of the Baking Industry at 


Norfolk, as their guest and special rep- 
resentative. 

It was decided not to hold any meet- 
ing in July, unless the president deemed 
it advisable to-call a special session. 


P. A. Grill then reported on the law 
proposed by City Inspector of Weights 
Lutz, which would require bakers to la- 
hel their bread, stating its weight. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the ‘l'rade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“American Girl’; No. 115,021. Own- 
er, |. Weinberg Baking Co., Cincinnati. 
Used on bread. 

| Mia Bandiera”; 


No. 124,494. 


Owner, Ettore M. Schisa, Syracuse, N. 
Y. and Lebanon, Pa. Used on maca- 
ron 

“Thompson’s”; No. 127,945. Owner, 


John R. Thompson Co., Chicago. Used 
on bread, 

“Wooley’s”; No. 128,631. Owner, 
= | P. Wooley, New York. Used on 
rea 

“Petso”; No, 180,797. 
H. Isecker, Baltimore. 
nuts and zwieback, 

“Aunt Betty’s—D. P. Wooley,” with 


Owner, George 
Used on dough- 


_ re of a girl; No. 128,632. Used on 
reac 

“Alice”; No. 121,456. Owner, C. & F. 
W. Comstock, Port Jefferson Station, N. 
Y. \'sed on cake and cookies. 


“Sunburst,” with figure of in circle; 
No. | 22,206. Owner, Cochran & Horse- 
man, Marion, Ohio. Used on bread. 

“Gold Crust”; No. 195,550. Owner, 
= - Thompson Co., Chicago. Used 
on bread, 

“Fortune”; No. 127,805. Owner, For- 
tune Products Co., Chicago. Used on 
SPag etti, macaroni, vermicelli, and egg 
00d les, 

_ “Fortune,” which is lined for yellow; 
No. 127,806. Owner Fortune Products 
Co., Chicago. Used on spaghetti, maca- 
Toni, vermicelli, and egg noodles. 

“Gumper’s—Fluff tp"; No. 127,838. 
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Owner, S. Gumper & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Used for cake Wittnage aaa icings, in 
the place of whites of eggs. 

* rbred”; No. 129,712. Owner, 
Stanley H. Freihofer, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Used on bread. : 

“Eatmor”; No. 129,621. Owner, Emil 
Braun, New York. Used on doughnuts 
and cakes. : 

“Sunburst,” with figure of; No. 116,- 
735. Owner, Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn. Used on bread. 

“Champion”; No. 128,416. Owner, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
bread. 

“Alphabetters”; No. 130,053. Owner, 
Porterfield Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Used on doughnuts and cookies. 

“Hearty-T,” in heart; No. 125,465. 
Owner, Keebler Weyl Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia. Used on crackers, biscuits, 
cake crullers, pies, cookies, cake. 

“White Lily,” picture of; No. 128,519. 
Owner, Perrone Bros., Pittston, Pa. 
Used on macaroni. 

“Mabco”; No. 130,542. Owner, Mary- 


land Baking Co., Baltimore. Used on 
cake cone. 
“Goodwill”; No. 130,737. Owner, 


Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Used on bread. 

“Sunrise”; No, 130,935. Owner, Unit- 
ed Baking Co., Louisville, Ky. Used on 
bread. 


“Century”; No. 131,331. Owner, Iten 


Biscuit Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on 
crackers, biscuits, wafers, cakes and 
cookies. 


Shield in scroll design; No. 107,208. 
Owner, United States Macaroni Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Used on a large variety 
of macaronic foods. 

“Good Luck”; No. 127,492. Owner, 
Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Used on bread. 

“Excelo”; No. 128,775. 
Gatlin Co., Kansas City. 
pared cake mixture. 

“Cherry Dips”; No. 130,055. Owner, 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Used on cake. 

“Electrik”; No. 131,077. Owner, Ar- 
thur J. Lawton, Rockford, Ill. Used on 
bread. 


Owner, E. C. 
Used on pre- 





Canadian Bakery Notes 


Statistics of the cost of bread in va-. 


rious cities in Canada show an average 
of 8.02c per lb made up as follows: flour 
4.59c, ingredients .63c, baking .82c, de- 
livery 1.29c, management and overhead 
66. 

E. W. Lee, manager and director for 
over 15 years of the Coleman Baking 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has withdrawn from 
the company. On the occasion of his 
leaving, the employees presented Mr. 
Lee with a clock and an address, 

Canadian manufacturers of chocolates 
are uniting in a scheme to promote ex- 
porting trade in their goods. Even 
China is included in the programme of 
propaganda already outlined. It is said 
there is quite a. good demand from that 
and other countries in the Orient. If it 
should be found that this demand is like- 
ly to be permanent, factories to take care 
of same will be established in western 
Canada. 

Official statistics for the month of 
April show that the cost of flour con- 
sumed in bakeshops in Canada in that 
month increased 10c per barrel as com- 
pared with March. Yield of bread per 
barrel of flour decreased slightly, the av- 
erage for all Canada being 262 lbs. Cost 
of bakers’ bread delivered averaged 8.02c. 
ptr ie enough the point of highest 
cost in Canada was in Montreal and the 
lowest point at a small place in Ontario. 
Calgary has the distinction of being one 
of the cheapest points for flour and one 
of the dearest places for bread. This is 
probably an accidental condition due to 
causes which the government report does 
not explain. 





Western Pennsylvania Bakers 

The monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry was held in the Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s offices at Pittsburgh, with a 
large attendance. The metric system for 
weighing was thoroughly discussed, and 
President Crider appointed a commit- 
tee to handle the matter. 

C. A. Bolen, manager of the Pitts- 

burgh district for the Fleischmann Co., 
entertained the bakers at a lunch. 
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LACE-MAKING IN BELGIUM 

In a thoroughly charming and pains- 
taking manner, Charlotte Kellogg, the 
only woman member of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, has told the story 
of the Belgian lace industry, as it was 
before the war and as it is now being 
reconstituted by a faithful group of gen- 
erous women, who seek to make it once 
more one of the great handicrafts of the 
country, 

As Mrs. Kellogg says, in introduction 
to an early chapter, “Lace is the flower 
of Belgium; the white blossom that 
springs from the teeming plains of the 
Flanders, from the agricultural districts, 
and from the mournful Campine of the 
North. During the long and solitary win- 
ters, when work in the fields is impos- 
sible, thousands of women and girls and 
little children turn to their lace cushions, 
and dreary rooms are enlivened by the 
music of the flying. bobbins.” 

With a fine sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, Mrs, Kellogg writes of these work- 
ers, their great skill, their long and pa- 
tient hours of toil, and the pitiful wages 
earned by their dexterity. There is a real 
human tragedy behind the fairylike 
beauty of their handiwork, and Mrs. Kel- 
logg has not only grasped this herself, 
but reflects it poignantly to the reader. 
Of the gossamer masterpiece constructed 
by a young Belgian girl, working over a 
year with an intricate design demanding 
the use of a thousand bobbins, and re- 
ceiving not more than 50c per day for 
her great skill, she writes: “I wondered 
if the woman who would throw this filmy 
flower-sown veil over her shoulders would 
care to know about the dark-eyed Jose- 
phine and her year with the 1,000 bob- 
bins.” 

In an introductory chapter there is a 
diverting outline of the history of lace- 
making, the origin of which is traced to 
early Egypt, Persia and Syria, in remote 
antiquity. Egyptian ladies, the reader is 
told, trimmed their robes, a thousand 
years ago, with elaborate lengths of filet, 
and covered their dead with it. In the 
Cinquantenaire Museum at Brussels there 
is the photograph of a remarkable woven 
linen bag, similar to those carried by 
women of today, which was found in the 
tomb of a priestess of Hathor, bearing 
the mark of one of the earlier Egyptian 
dynasties. Its mesh is almost identical 
with that of the modern Valenciennes, 
and undoubtedly was made with bobbins. 

The lace art of western Europe, how- 
ever, dates to its great efflorescence of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mrs. Kellogg has illustrated 
her book with reproductions of portraits 
from the painters of those centuries, 
showing the earliest lace-embellished gar- 
ments, and the development of this cos- 
tuming foible down to the present day. 
There are also profuse illustrations of 
the various lace types designed and made 
today in the Belgian schools and work- 
shops. 

The Belgian lace industry is carried on 
for the most part in homes, and is for the 
majority of the workers a supplementary. 
avocation, For this reason it has never 
been organized as other industries have, 
and the conditions of labor have been 
very bad. Under the leadership of Queen 
Elizabeth, a movement was begun before 
the war, with the co-operation of a num- 
ber of influential women, to remove the 
abuses under which lace workers suf- 
fered, and give them a fair compensa- 
tion, good training schools, and other 
reasonable advantages. The war retard- 
ed these efforts for the time being, but 
the work is now being revived. 

In November, 1914, a war emergency 
organization, known as the Brussels Lace 
Committee, with Mrs. Brand Whitlock, 
wife of the American minister, as hon- 
orary president, was organized in the 
interest of the lace-makers. This work 
eventually came to be directed by four 
women, the Comtesse Elizabeth d’Oultre- 
mont, lady-in-waiting to Queen Eliza- 
beth; the Vicomtesse de 


se an 
American; Madame Jossé Allard, and 
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Madame Kefer-Mali. Although there 
were early discouragements in obtaining 
sufficient thread supplies to keep the lace- 
makers busy, success was finally attained. 
At times the lace committee had as man 

as 45,000 women on its lists. The wor 

in the schools and out of them pro- 
gressed; the sweating system, and pay- 
ment in kind were practically abolished, 
and inspection and control established. 
Everywhere the standard of design and 
of execution was raised; old patterns 
were restored and improved, and by the 
end of the war 2,237 new designs had 
been added. 

A chapter is devoted by Mrs. Kellogg 
to each of the principal lace-making cen- 
ters. She visited most of them, and her 
work therefore is enhanced by a personal 
touch that carries the reader directly into 
contact with the homes and the people 
concerned in the industry. An appendix 
contains detailed descriptions and dia- 
grams of the fundamental lace-making 
processes, and a map of the industry. 
“Bobbins of Belgium,” by Charlotte Kellogg; 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

* #* 
MODERN CHINA 

China’s political affairs are most com- 
monly interpreted for Americans by ob- 
servers and writers of the western world; 
and these, naturally, are prone to both 
error and lack of proper sympathy. Sih- 
Gung Cheng is one of the few oriental 
scholars who have been able to bring 
their judgments of eastern affairs before 
the American reader, and his book, “Mod- 
ern China, a Political Study,” therefore 
is of particular value to those who are 
interested in viewing Chinese problems, 
not from the western standpoint, but as 
the Chinese see them. 

Patriotic bias is likely, of course, to 
obscure the views of a native writer on 
China, but Mr. Cheng seems to have fol- 
lowed faithfully the aim mentioned in 
his preface, namely that of giving “a 
true picture of things in the Far East,” 
and of “avoiding patriotic bias and dis- 
cussing politics with disinterestedness.” 

The writer begins with a scholarly trea- 
tise on the historical conception of goy- 
ernment in China, showing the long step 
that must be taken from the old family 
or clan self-government of the commu- 
nities, to the modern idea of representa- 
tive government in the state as a whole. 
China has always been essentially demo- 
cratic, but her whole social and political 
history has been lacking in any ground- 
work for dealing in a large way with 
public affairs. These were always in the 
hands of the reigning dynasty, where 
they remained until a revolution swept 
away one bad monarch and his family 
line, to be replaced by another that 
might prove equally incompetent. 

The political situation since 1911, the 
year of the Revolution, is then outlined, 
and there is an analysis of the sanguinary 
and seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
between North and South. The efforts 
of the constitution-makers are reviewed, 
and there is an admirable summary of 
China’s foreign relations, the question of 
extraterritoriality, tariff and tariff ad- 
ministration, and economic concessions to 
foreigners. 

There is a chapter devoted to new 
problems that have arisen since the war, 
among them Shantung, Chinese labor, the 
ascendancy of Japan in the Far East, 
and the policy of the United States. The 
appendix contains important documents 
bearing upon China’s present political 
and economic perplexities. 

“Modern China,” by Sih-Gung Cheng; Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford. 
* #*# 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF PANAMA 

That overworked word, “propaganda,” 
has been exhumed from its place among 
the war trophies to do service in a new 
indictment against the Germans. It was 
so persistently linked with everything 
German and reprehensible during the 
war as to seem incomplete and lonely 
even now without the familiar qualifying 





The fresh indictment against 

ag ig book form, by 

Philippe Bunau- former chief en- 

faye of the French Panama Canal Co., 

1885 and 1886, and first minister pleni- 

and envoy extraordinary of 

Republic of Panama to Washington, 
1903 and 1904. 

The title of the book is “The Great 
Adventure of Panama,” “wherein are ex- 
posed its relations to the great war and 
also the luminous traces of the German 
conspiracies against France and _ the 
United States.” ‘The author states in his 
preface that he hopes, by publishing ex- 
tracts of the notes taken during his life’s 
activities, to show to Colombia that “the 
Boche conspiracies were the real origin 
of her sufferings in the. Panama ques- 
tion; that Germany had succeeded in 
making her the catspaw during the Boche 
attempts to treacherously acquire the 
political and economical control of the 
great highway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific.” It is Mr. Bunau-Varilla’s 
contention that Germany was always the 
arch enemy of Colombia, and that Ger- 
man intrigue led her to obstruct blindly 
the “generous and civilizing undertaking 
of the United States at Panama.” 

“No doubt shall remain,” the writer 
says, “in the mind of a disinterested 
reader, about the criminal conspiracies 
grafted by Germany on the financial and 
political questions raised by the Panama 
Canal enterprise, both against France 
and the United States. . . . The Great 
Adventure of Panama, which is the his- 
tory of the struggle for the triumph of 
the French Panama Canal idea, is also 
that of the efforts to checkmate these 
conspiracies. It is, therefore, intimately 
linked with the glorious war of 1914- 
1919.” 

There is in the book much interesting 
data concerning the great diplomatic and 
political struggle that resulted in the 
building of the Panama Canal by the 
United States, but it is difficult to find 
proof of the German intrigues set forth 
in Mr. Bunau-Varilla’s indictment. His 
accusation is plausible, nevertheless, 
though it is possible that he has exag- 
gerated the importance of the facts 
brought forward in substantiation. 

“The Great Adventure of Panama,” by Phil- 


ippe Buna-Varilla; Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 





Books Received 

“Sailor Girl,”’ a novel, by Frederick F. 
Moore; D. Appleton & Co., New York; $1.75 
net. 

“Water Resources; Present 
Uses,” by Frederick Haynes Newell; 
University Press, New Haven; $4.50 net. 

“The United States Forest Policy,’’ by 
John Ise; Yale University Press, New Haven; 
$5 net. 

“The Rising Tide of Color Against White 
World-Supremacy,” by Lothrop Stoddard; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; $3 net. 


and Future 
Yale 





Washington, D. C., Bakery Notes 

S. A. Reeves, a prominent retail baker 
at 1209 F Street, N. W., with Mrs. 
Reeves, has returned from an outing 
at Hot Springs, Va. His son, A. P. 
Reeves, managed the business during his 
absence, New bakery goods, which are 
meeting with success at the Reeves es- 
tablishment, are Jubilee rolls, made 
from a famous Scotch recipe. They re- 
tail at 25c doz. 

Michael and Lewis Levin, who oper- 
ated a Jewish bakery at 807 Four-In- 
Half street, S. W., under the firm name 
of Levin Bros., have dissolved partner- 
ship. Michael Levin will continue the 
business, while Lewis has bought the 
bakery of I. Silver at 1317 East Lom- 
bard Street, Baltimore. 

Harry Morganstein, a Jewish baker 
at 613 Four-In-Half street, S. W., has 
completed a number of improvements to 
his shop and erected a large fireproof 
garage for the housing of his automo- 
ile delivery equipment. 

Loefflers’ Liberty Lunch Bakery, at 
437 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., has 
done away with the large reception room 
on the first floor of the bakery and 
added this space to the offices. gen- 
eral rearrangement of the first floor has 
been made, with two private offices 
added and a smaller reception room. 

The extensive improvements at the 
— of the General Baking Co., 119 

‘irst Street, S. W., under construction 
for the past year, are completed, and 
the plant is working to capacity. All 
wi and doors have been screened 
and the exterior painted. 
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m rani Reap Pagan ate gp 
sister nes of their retail 
647 H Street, N. E. The interior has 

up with modern appliances 
and decorated in white enamel. 

E. E. Goss, for the past three years 
manager of the White Cross Bakery, 
637 Street, N. W., has resigned to 
engage in the real estate business, with 
offices at 1405 I Street, N. W. 

D. W. Cass, sales-manager for the 
Bakers’ Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was here during the month, calling on 
the wholesale trade. Mr. Cass said his 
firm is now located in its new factory, 
erected at a cost of $300,000. The main 
building is three stories high, 170 by 
60 feet, of concrete and steel construc- 
tion, with separate buildings to house 
the power plant and offices, 

William J. Morris, Jr., for the past 
two years eastern representative of the 
Bakers’ Products Co., severed his con- 
nection, and on June 1, returned to his 
former occupation as special representa- 
tive of the Washburn-Crosby Co., with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Morris will have among his clientele the 
large bakers of Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. 

The exterior and interior of Reisin- 
gers’ Bakery, at 235 G Street, N. W., 
has been painted and other general im- 
provements made to the plant. 

The work on the large electric ele- 
vator in course of erection at the plant 
of the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
corner of Wisconsin Avenue and O 
Street, N. W., is tied up on account of 
the strike of electrical workers. The 
interior of the plant is being painted 
white and the usual spring house clean- 
ing is in progress. 

Three hundred thousand pounds of su- 
gar was offered to the wholesale baking 
trade on June 1 at 29c lb delivered by 
one sugar broker. No one bought. 
Wholesale bakers report sugar prices at 
the refinery as 21@27%,¢ Ib. 

C. S. Eves, formerly in the baking 
business at Philadelphia, Pa., is now 
operating a shop at 4515 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, N. W. A large ice plant and ice 
cream fa¢tory are run in connection with 
the bakery. The plant, which was for- 
merly operated by Harry & Brooks, has 
been overhauled and moved back about 
20 feet from the sidewalk. 

The retail bakery store of Beu’s Bak- 
ery, 2106 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
has been painted and papered and a 
general rearrangement of the fixtures 
makes it one of the modern stores along 
the Avenue. 

The Potomac Butter Co., 910 C Street, 
N. W., has taken on the account of 
John F. Jelke Co., of Chicago, for the 
District of Columbia baking trade. 

The reception room on the floor of the 
Corby —s Co., on Georgia Avenue, 
N. W., has been converted into a pri- 
vate office for A. Gow, purchasing agent 
for the bakery, and another office for 
the telephone operator, with a small re- 
ception room in one corner for the ac- 
commodation of salesmen. The new of- 
fices are in white enamel. C. Riser, re- 
ceiving clerk, now has his office on the 
second floor. : 





Northeast Indiana Bakers Meet 


Over 100 bakers of northeast Indiana, 
comprising Zone No. 2 of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry, met 
recently at Fort Wayne. How to com- 
pete with the present high operating 
costs and stay in business was the main 
topic discussed. It was the concensus 
of opinion that the rapidly advancing 
prices of raw materials make necessary 
immediate action of some kind, to pre- 
vent a disastrous finish for many bakers. 
A. F. Nahlon, advisor for Zone No. 2, 
addressed the meeting, and W. F. Geller, 
ex-president of the state body, presided. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cincinnati, June 29-July 1. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, Minneapolis, Aug. 16-18. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, Lexington, Oct. 12—13., 

New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers and Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of the Eastern States, New York 
City, Oct. 4-8. 
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“Prohibition,” said Uncle Bill Bottle- 
top, “has brought disappointment to a 
number of wives who had nursed the 
idea that their husbands’ unreasonable- 
ness was entirely due to licker.” 

—Washington Star. 
* * 


Recruit: “Shall I mark time with my 
feet, sir?” 

Lieutenant (sarcastically): “My dear 
fellow, did you ever hear of marking 
time with your hands?” 

Recruit: “Yes, sir; clocks do it.” 

—The Christian Register. 
* ao 

“It costs twice as much to live as it 
did 50 years ago.” 

“Well, I'd rather be paying double 
now than have paid half then.” —Life. 
* * 

Some day the Gideons, who see to it 
that there’s a Bible in each hotel guest- 
room, are going to fix it so that the man 
who makes the hotel rates has one, too. 

Detroit Times. 
* * 

“Why, as a locksmith you earn more 
in a month than I do as a university 
professor.” 

“Well, you missed your chance when 
you were young!” 

—Die Muskete (Vienna). 
* * 

“Ten thousand francs for that old pic- 
ture? I could understand it, of 
course, if you were offering a modern 
painting—with oil at its present price. 
But in the eighteenth century oil wasn’t 
worth more than four sous a gallon!” 

—Le Péle Méle (Paris). 
* * 

“What does mean?” 
asked Pringle. 

“That’s when your wife begins to fig- 
ure out how much you would save in 
carfare, and all that, if you had your 
own machine,” replied Teggard, who had 
been worked just that way. 

—Milwaukee Catholic Citizen. 
~ * 


auto-suggestion 


“How did that homemade booze of 
yours turn out?” 

“Not very well as a beverage, but it 
makes the sewing-machine run _beauti- 
fully.” —American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


a 

“When a man stops drinking,” solilo- 
quized old Hank Hooch, “he doesn’t 
seem to find any more money in his 
pocket.” 

“No,” agreed old Pete Peck, “but his 
wife does.” —Judge. 
* * 

“Sir,” said the bespectacled one ner- 
vously, “I am a former college professor 
and would like to get a job as hod car- 

rier.” ' 

The red-necked gang boss laughed loud 
and long. 

“You certainly gotcher nerve with 
you,” he roared. “Notta chance, notta 
chance. But we might start you in as 
an architect, and let you work your way 
up.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


“I’m darned if I can see how you 
make any money on those clocks,” said 
Jones. “You’ve got them priced at $5, 
and it must cost that much to make 
them.” 

“It does,” agreed. the dealer. 

“Then where does the profit come 
in?” 

“In repairing ’em.” 

* * 

Eva S—, 24 years old, a maid em- 
ployed in Jersey City, was locked up 
last night in the West Thirtieth Street 
police station, charged with grand lar- 
ceny. She is alleged to have stolen $160 


—Life. 


June 23, 1920 


worth of articles from a Sixth Aveny 


ss store, 
ee she gave was that she 
saw a sign in the store which reaj, 


“Customers, please take small package 
home.” —New York Times, 
* * 

IT HAS A WET SOUND 
Mr. Bryan poured over the ineny 
uite a while before giving his ample or. 
er. —Forbes Magazine (New York), 
* * 

Clerk: “We can’t pay you the 9; 
on this money-order until you are idep. 

tified.” 

Man: “That’s tough. There’s only 
one man in town who can identify me, 
and I owe him $20. —Boston Trans: ript, 

* * 


Student: “What about wood-alcohol” 

Stude: “Don’t you know how to test 
for that.” 

Student: “No.” 

Stude: “Filter through a handkerchief 
and see if you get any splinters.” 

—Lehigh Bury, 
* * 

Tarzan Jones was sitting down to 
breakfast one morning when he was as- 
tounded to see in the paper an an- 
nouncement of his own death. 

He rang up friend Howard Smith at 
once. “Halloa, Smith!” he said, “Have 
you seen the announcement of my death 
in the paper?” : 

“Yes,” replied Smith. “Where are you 
speaking from?” ; 

—London Weekly Telegraph. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED—FLOUR MILLERS AND FLOUR 
packers; steady work. Address Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 








WANTED—ROLLED OATS MILLER BY 
July 1; state experience and salary ex- 
pected and give references, Address 57 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Flour salesman wanted for souther: 
Kansas and Missouri territory by r: 
liable and well-known mill wi 
established trade; will consider on 
man of experience and ability 
handle big business on _ salar) 
commission basis. Address 659, car 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas Cit 
Mo. 





SEVERAL YOUNG MEN TO TRAVEI AS 
insurance inspectors; men with milling or 
technical training preferred; give fui! in- 


formation in first letter, Address ‘320, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 
Must be reliable and 
Give 

in first 


for Iowa. 
experienced. references 
letter 


Milling 


and experience 
The 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address Century 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary t° 
man who can qualify for the position; £'v° 
references and experience in first |: ''er 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New ''!™ 
Minn, 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Spanish America. Address 
wichita Mill & Blevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Foreign Dept. 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work, Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 





Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

SALESMEN 
Increased capacity by estab- 


lished spring wheat mill calls 
for services of three or four 
strictly high-class salesmen to 
work jobbing and bakery trade 
in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, etc. 
Only interested in men _ suffi- 
ciently capable to sell biggest 
accounts in territories; must 
have strong, pleasing personal- 
ity; good moral character; offer 
liberal basis of remuneration to 
men of proven ability. Give 
references, experience in first 
letter, Address 3309, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 
xperienced flour salesman for Iowa by 
\l-known interior Kansas mill; must 
be able to hold and develop business; 
start work at once, salary and commis- 
sion basis, Address 658, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


I 
v 


>= 





ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


1,000-bb1 soft wheat mill, lo- 
cated in the Middle West, seeks 
the service of an assistant 
sales-manager—one who has 
had some experience along this 
line and who can handle corre- 
spondence and office detail. 
State experience and salary ex- 
pected. All replies will be 
treated as confidential. Address 
3308, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





COMMERCIAL FLOUR-TESTING LABORA- 
tory wishes to communicate with univer- 
sity graduate, analytical chemist who has 
experience in analysis of cereals and bak- 
ery supplies and acquaintance with wheats, 
milling and bakery technique; write full 
particulars, salary expected and earliest 
date available, Address 3304, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery. Address 3312, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS ENGINEER; WOULD. LIKE TO EN- 
gage with good mill company as chief; 
gi salary paid and hours in first letter. 
Address 3316, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 300 TO 500 BBL 
mill; can furnish good references; have 
lifetime experience with hard and soft 
Wheat; will guarantee results. Address 
3 24, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 

COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED AND WELL 

versed in up-to-date milling; have had 

wide experience in some of the most mod- 
ern mills; desire employment as miller. 

Address 3318, care Northwestern Miller, 

Mir nneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL; WIDE 
experience in milling all kinds of wheat; 
open for position July 1; can give refer- 
ences or come on approval; age 47, mar- 
ried. Address 3301, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill; best of service rendered and must 
have good salary; good house to live in 
and permanent place after proving ability 
desired. Address 3311, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted with trade in south- 
ern Iowa, central Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, would like po- 
sition July 1; salary and commission, bond 
if necessary. Address 3286, care North- 
western miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 
bbis, or second in larger; either hard 
wheat or durum products; can do reflow- 
ing and millwright work; have my own 
tools; married, 45 years of age; position 
must be steady. Address 3289, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER WITH 30 
years’ experience as head miller and su- 
perintendent in mills up to 2,500 bbis, de- 
sires position as head miller or superin- 
tendent in mill from 600 to 2,500 bbis. 
Address “Superintendent,” 3299, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN FAVORABLY AC- 
quainted with Michigan trade wishes con- 
nection with up-to-date aggressive north- 
western or southwestern mill; can com- 
mence work _ of July or Aug. 1. 
Address A. L. care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio puihaien, Toledo, Ohio: 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 
ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly 
trained by study and business experience 
in bookkeeping and accounting, rates, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 38; best refer- 
ences. O. G, Pratt, De Queen, Ark. 





CHEMIST, NOW IN CHARGE OF MILL 
laboratory, desires change of location for 
family reasons; would like to communicate 
with good milling company, preferably in 
the middle West; trained especially for 
this work in one of our leading colleges; 
best references furnished. Address 3300, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent, with lifetime experience in milling, 
the past 18 years as superintendent of 
large mills, wishes to get in touch with 
some good milling firm that wants a first- 
class man; understand mill construction 
as well as operation; 18 years’ experience 
handling men, Address Box 716, Enid, 

kla, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbis capacity by a thoroughly re- 
liable, capable miller of 30 years’ practical 
experience in hard and soft wheat; also in 
rye and buckwheat; the past eight years 
as head miller in a medium-sized mill in 
the West; understand millwright work; 
can keep mill in best of condition; best of 
references as to my ability and character. 
Address 3313, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 


ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address “Su- 
perintendent,”” 3158, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER, 
with 24 years of experience in hard and 
soft wheat, in mills from 100 to 250 bbis; 
do ordinary repair work; have my own 
tools; state salary and kind of mill; must 
have 10 days’ notice; stayed six years with 
my last place; married, no children; pre- 
fer Texas, Arizona, Mexico, California; 
first-class references as a successful miller. 
Address Gathman, 3298, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER AVAIL- 
able; now employed by southwestern mill- 
ing concern as sales-manager; is open for 
a change; have thorough knowledge and 
experience in every department in mill 
office; am able to take full charge of good- 
sized mill; experienced in placing new 
brands on the market; would be disposed 
to make substantial investment in repu- 
table business; can give references. Ad- 
dress 656, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 368, MODEL C 
Eureka receiving separator, capacity 500 
to 1,000 bus per hour; used very little; 
reason for selling, no use for it. Address 
State Elevator Co., Cascade, Mont. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in good up-to-date mill, not under 1,500 
bbls capacity; now head miller in 4,500-bbl 
mill, but for good reason want to make a 
change; strictly up to date and can assure 
most pleasing results; well posted in hard 
and soft wheat milling, also well up on 
corn cereal milling; will require 30 days’ 
notice; can furnish finest of references 
from former and present employers; salary 
$300 to $350 per month, Address “Abil- 
ity,” 3328, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS DISTRICT OR ASSISTANT SALES- 


manager; the advertiser, at present hold- 
ing a position in a similar capacity, is 
desirous of getting in touch with a good 
reliable mill manufacturing spring and 
winter wheat flours of proven quality and 
wishing to make good connections with 
eastern buyers; references as to past rec- 
ord and responsibility readily furnished; 
have had several years’ experience in sell- 
ing and sales organization for the distribu- 
tion of flour and allied products; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 3322, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
for a 100-bbi flour mill, including engine, 
rolls, scourers, sifters, dust collectors, etc; 
in splendid condition; will be sold at sac- 
rifice; building to be used for other pur- 
poses; call or send for descriptive list. 
Johnson & Arneson, Dassel, Minn. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 
FOR QUICK SALE 


1 Nordyke & Marmon dry wheat 
heater, 

1 Bowsher corn crusher, size 
No. 9. 

1 shaking screen, 27x48-in. 

1 4-in spiral conveyor, 8 ft 4 in 


long. 

6-in spiral conveyor, 90 in long. 

bucket elevators, 20-ft centers. 
upright corn sheller. 
Northway feed and corn mill. 
Bureka flour packers. 

%-bu hopper scale. 

Cleland expert grain cleaner. 
Barnard dustless wheat ware- 
house separator. 

65-bu Fairbanks hopper scale, 
Fairbanks dumping wagon 

scale, 6-ton. 

Beall steam wheat heater. 
Smith middlings purifiers. 
Barnard horizontal adjustable 

separators. 

Alsop electric bleaching appa- 
ratus, 

Sureka bran packer. 

steam wheat dryer. 

Nordyke square sifter. 

Harmon dust collectors. 
Barnard dustless wheat sepa- 
rator. 

Barnard flour dresser. 

1 Barnard plansifter, 9 sections. 

2 Barnard centrifugal reels. 

1 Nordyke differential reel. 

Pulleys, shaftings, etc. 


We have about all the ma- 
chinery for a 100-bbl mill for 
sale, in good running condition, 
We wish to dispose of same to 
make room for enlarging our 
furniture plant. If interested, 
write for prices. 


eR tee re 


Bee ee Rote 


_ 


Faribault Furniture Co., 
Faribault, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x24 
Strong-Scott feed mill; one two-cylinder 
Barbeau huller, 50 bus capacity; one Nor- 
dyke & Marmon aspirator; one Beall 
scourer, 50 bus capacity; the above ma- 
chinery in good condition, at reasonable 
prices. Address 3317, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONB DROP GEAR _ INVIN- 
cible feed packer, perfect condition, for 
40x46-in sacks, $125; one No. 3 and one 
No. 14 Prinz & Rau dust collectors, like 
new, $60 and $95 respectively; one No, 3 
Columbian feed governor for 200-bbli mill, 
$25; one good Victor copper heater, $25; 
one Smith centrifugal reel, 5 ft 6 in x 27 
in, two conveyors, $75; one brass — 
Fairbanks packer scale, agate beari 
$40; used, but good, leather belting halt 
of new price. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
201 Millers & Traders Bank Building, Min- 
neapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE 14x36-IN, 
righthand flywheel, 10-ft diameter by 19-in 
face; in good condition. Address Lovejoy 
Planing Mill Co., 17th and Campbell 
streets, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an-extensive organization 
for handling these matters, Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—THREE NEW WATSON MO- 
tors, 20 h-p, 220 volt, 60 cycle, three 
phase, alternating current; price $260 
each, f.0.b. Milwaukee. Address 3290, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WILL MR. F. A. STRANGE 
who recently replied to Box 646, 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, please communicate with 
X Y Z, 3314, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis? 


FOR SALE—18x42 “RIGHT- HAND, § SIDE- 
crank, girder frame Bates Corliss engine, 
double eccentric, developing 300 to 350 h-p, 
including jet condenser complete; all in 
good condition, and ready to operate. 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Line R. R., St. Paul. 


RECEIVERS’ SALE 


We invite offers for the milling property of the Semola 
Milling Co., consisting of aSEMOLINA MILL, 12,000 
bu ELEVATOR and ground lease, located on the Soo 
Mill has 13 double stands Wil- 
ford and Noye rolls; electric power, low rate; desirable 
leasehold with purchase privilege. 
vate sale, subject to confirmation by the court. 
Recervers Semota Minune Co. 
401 Exchange Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


Will be sold at pri- 








One Gould 
wheat steamer. 


One Howe 8 h-p 


FOR SALE One. 325 h-p compound tandem Twin 


City Corlis engine, with jet condenser. 
One 10 h-p u o ht Troy engine. 
plex boiler feed pump. 
One Dodge se softener. 
Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 

Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 

asoline engine. 

One American 60-inch fan. 

All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings:in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








Sick mills need an 
tend lnutaiietbons, any capacity. 


eign $6.75. 





Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and ins 
Make specialty Mill Bins; also corruga mre Ses _ =e rolls. 
Le ae my guarantee. Finest credentials. 
and ng Lessons” 50e each; “Book of Formulas’’ $1.50. 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A 


t mills. Superin- 


Results sure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts”’ 
Revised 2nd hy the Miller 











$160,000 











invested in machines 


—this item is carried in the inventory of The 
Northwestern. The greater number of these 
labor-saving devices are adding machines, there 
being 119 of these, including all kinds. With- 
out these machines we would not be able to 
afford you our present good banking service. 


The number of our depositors is increasing 
continuously, attracted by our service and 
straightforward methods. 


Definitely, will you not consider carrying an 
account with The Northwestern? 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
411 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE JAITE CO. 


Northwestern Representative: 


F. T. WOLF, 517 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








of 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 


| : 
815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Floodlight Projectors 
and Safety First Condulets 


Crousse-Hinps Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 


send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 








YOU CAN 
BE SURE 


of the safety of your money if 
it is invested in our Municipal, 
Government, Corporation and 
Farm Land Bonds, because we 
handle only securities that are 
safe and dependable. 


Our list of high-class offerings 
yielding 6% to 8% will be 
gladly mailed you upon re- 
quest. 


Drake-Ballard Co. 


Established 1880 


Palace Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE B/L BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


Specializing in Flour 
Drafts and Millers’ Accounts 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


W. S. NOTT 


COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Established 1879 


LARGEST WESTERN 
MANUFACTURERS of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 





RATS 


exterminated in one night from 
any size Mill. No after odor. 


MICE quickly cleared out from any 
Mill; Seed House or Granary, by our 
specially prepared liquid mouse ex- 
terminator. Used principally where 
there is an abundance of food for 
mice. Never fails. Write for prices to 
Mills. Small cost,—Results certain. 


Klein Bros. Exterminating Co. 


767 Teutonia Ave. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















The Midland National 
Bank of Minneapolis 


hier 
Oas.......Assistant Cashier 
...- Assistant Oashi 


Capital and Surplus. . . $1,400,000 


Announcement - 


WE SPECIALIZE in 
obtaining artistic 
portraiture in the home 
and we commend to your 
consideration the sug- 
gestion that we come to 
your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 














Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. _St. Louis, Mo. 


‘STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 
Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 





For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in. 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Fipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 











Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 








PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 

Stock is obtainable jor cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department. 


The MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 


ELECTRIC CO. 


15 South Fifth Street. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











